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A THEOLOGICAL HOLIDAY— 
. AND AFTER. 


THE EDITOR. 
I. 


THERE is a well-known passage in the writings of the late 
William James‘ in which, after severely criticising the con- 
ception of the Absolute, he yet allows that it has one useful 
office—that, namely, of providing a “moral holiday.” He 
does not mean by this, however, that the Absolute discharges 
ordinary men and women, even for a time, from the obliga- 
tion of doing their duty. The people for whom the holiday 
is provided are moral philosophers. On them falls the burden 
of finding a theoretical ground for the distinction between 
right and wrong; and it is from this burden, and the sore 
travail it involves, that the conception of the Absolute gives 
the philosophic mind a temporary respite. According to 
James, by postulating the Absolute you abolish the distinc- 
tion between right and wrong, and are, in consequence, relieved 
for the time being of the worry of having to find and hold 
the grounds on which the distinction rests. That is the 
holiday you now enjoy—a purely theoretical affair ; but, like 
most holidays, it is of brief duration and may be rudely 
interrupted at any moment by the occurrence of a concrete 
moral question. None the less it will have done you good; 


1 Pragmatism, p. 73 f. 
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the intellect will have had a breathing space; and from your 
sojourn in a world of moral indifference you will return with 
recuperated energy to deal handsomely and luminously with 
the sharp moral distinctions of actual life. We may further 
presume, though James does not say so explicitly, that the 
value of these moral holidays, which philosophers enjoy while 
contemplating the Absolute, depends, like so many other moral 
conditions, on the time they occupy. Our contemplations of 
the Absolute should last just long enough to refresh us, but 
no longer. Prolonged indefinitely they will intensify the evil 
they might otherwise cure, they will enervate the faculty of 
decision, and the Absolute will then become the Capua of 
the moral consciousness. Kept within due bounds, on the 
other hand, they will provide a remedy for the intellectual 
lassitude, for the dry feverishness and contentious sterility, 
ending sometimes in delirium, which characterise so many of 
our efforts to prove ourselves in the right and our opponents 
in the wrong. To be of real value, therefore, moral holidays, 
especially when they are obtained by contemplating the 
Absolute, should be reasonably short. Perhaps we may add 
that, as a matter of fact, they are seldom very long. For the 
conception of the Absolute is one which no human mind can 
hold before itself continuously and always; by its nature it 
tends to evanescence; so much so that probably few minds 
could retain it for ten minutes at a stretch. 

The amazing activity of the contemporary mind in the 
connected field of theology, with which activity the editor of 
the HissBertr Journat has, during the last fourteen years, been 
brought somewhat closely into contact, has often suggested 
the thought that in theology, as in morals, an occasional holiday 
would not be a bad thing—that is, if the like conditions were 
observed. I do not mean, of course, that men would do well 
to forget God, or their belief in God, even for a day ; any more 
than James, in advocating a moral holiday, meant that men 
should temporarily neglect their duty. But no one, I think, 
who has had a large opportunity of witnessing the flood of 
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discussion which the modern mind has let loose on all the 
problems of, religion can resist the conviction that what 
theologians need most at the present moment is just time 
to turn themselves round. Viewed superficially the phe- 
nomenon in question seems to betoken an unexhausted and 
inexhaustible fund of energy in the human spirit. But those 
who study in detail the theological product of contemporary 
thought do not always get that impression. Much of this 
literature when closely scanned shows signs of exhaustion, 
and suggests the thought that the writers of it are not ex- 
pressing their sense of spiritual realities but rather putting 
up a fight, often a desperate fight, against the conscious 
waning of that sense. Only a crude psychology would infer 
that the intensity of belief in a given truth may be gauged 
by the fervour and the frequency with which men argue 
on its behalf. As often as not the contrary is the case. 
We argue most vehemently not for what we believe but for 
what we wish to believe. We have an example of this 
at the present moment in the laborious efforts made by 
German thinkers to prove that England instigated the present 
war. So, in religion, a restless zeal in discussing the faith may 
be a sign that our own faith is a vanishing quantity. Were 
we suddenly compelled to take a theological holiday, were 
something to happen which deprived us of our accustomed 
audience, were the means of expression taken away from us, 
and the whole apologia of our faith thus brought to a stand- 
still, then many of us would realise that the God in whom we 
really believed was not quite identical with the God whose 
existence we had proved, that the Christ we actually loved 
and tried to follow was not the Christ of our books, lectures, 
and articles, that the morality by which we lived was of another 
order from that on which our philosophy had set its seal. I 
am far from suggesting that such a discovery would involve 
a descent from a higher to a lower and abash those to whom 
it came. In some instances this might happen, but the net 
result would be in the contrary direction. We should find 
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that many an article of faith had suffered by our attempts to 
make it good. Our brief theological holiday—and to be 
efficacious it should only be brief—would show us how much 
easier it is to be religious ourselves when we are not engaged 
in proving religion to other people. Natural religion (in the 
deeper sense of “ natural”) would gain; only artificial religion 
would suffer; which is as much as to say that the net result 
would be to the good. Is it too much, then, to believe that 
a temporary suspension of theological activity would be 
presently followed by a new revelation? ‘1 began to respect 
the universe,” said a retired philosopher, “on the day when 
I ceased to explain it.” To which may be added a remark 
once made to me by a distinguished preacher: “ I should have 
been a religious man,” he said, “if I had not had to preach so 
many sermons.” “If you want people to come to church,” 
said another, “cease giving them reasons why they should come.” 


Il. 


And now is there not ground for believing that a theo- 
logical holiday, partial at all events, has actually been imposed 
upon Europe, and to a lesser extent also upon America, by the 
present war? A glance at the publishers’ lists reveals at once 
an enormous reduction in the number of theological books 
issuing from the press ; and in this connection it may be noted 
that an important theological Journal which devotes its pages 
to the reviewing of these books has recently announced its 
suspension for “lack of material.” And I will venture to 
add an item of experience gathered from a quarter nearer 
home. For fourteen years a continuous and ever-growing 
stream of articles, dealing with “theology, philosophy, and 
religion,” had been finding its way from all quarters of the 
globe to the office of the Hissert JouRNaL. When the war 
broke out, almost on the very day, this stream, now grown to 
the dimensions of a torrent, was suddenly reduced, until at 
last it became a mere trickle; and so it has remained ever 
since. It is true that other streams hardly less voluminous 
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broke out from new quarters; but the source of these was 
not in the field of “religion, theology, and philosophy,” 
as these terms are commonly, though perhaps too narrowly, 
understood. A “new theology” began in fact to form 
round the war itself; but so different from the old both 
in topics and method, and in the persons from whom it 
originated, as to suggest the conclusion that many of our 
former friends, the theologians of ante-bellum days, were 
taking, or being forced to take, a holiday. 

Though the reasons for this are obvious enough, it may be 
| useful to bring some of them together. 

In the first place, we have the fact that the theological 
forces of Germany are for the moment immobilised. For 
well-nigh a century Germany has been the source, or the chief 
source, of the movements and “tendencies” which have kept 
the theological mind of the world in a state of perpetual un- 
rest. There is no denying the immense contributions which 
German thinkers have made to theological science in all its 
departments. But these contributions have been so numerous, 
so disturbing, so various, so inconsistent among themselves, so 
short-lived in their popularity, and so rapidly displaced by their 
contraries, that to follow them was to dance attendance on a 
feather tossed by the wind. I am not in the least concerned 
to underestimate the debts which so many of us owe to indi- 
vidual German thinkers; but I do not hesitate to say that the 
net result on British theology of the paramount German in- 
fluence has been to produce a degree of confusion and unrest 
which have done damage to a science which, more than any 
other, requires a calm atmosphere to produce its best results. 
Nor can there be a doubt that our habit of leaning on the 
German prop, and supporting our arguments by German foot- 
notes, has greatly restricted the range of our own originality, 
and in some cases smothered it altogether. And now, all of 
a sudden, that prop has been knocked away from us. The 
German output of new theology has ceased so far as we are 
concerned. ‘The old supply indeed, the accumulations of many 
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years, still occupies our shelves and still provides a source of 
borrowing and reference. But the old has always required the 
new to freshen it, and this being no longer forthcoming, there 
is a certain stagnancy in the waters and our borrowings are 
more reluctant in consequence. The age of German footnotes 
is on the wane. And besides all this there is a deeper feeling, 
having its root in certain human instincts of which even 
theology occasionally feels the force. Strive as we may 
against illogical prejudice, we must yet confess that the in- 
tellectual eminence of Germany in the field of theology is 
challenged, and to some extent already discredited, by its 
association with the spectacle of present German conduct. 
True, the association of ideas does not work logically; but it 
works powerfully, and it cannot be expected that with the 
vision of the sinking Lusitania fresh in mind we can feel much 
confidence in the spiritual guidance of men who either justi- 
fied that massacre or abstained from condemning it. This 
indeed does not apply to German theologians, for example 
Schleiermacher, who are no longer living to tell us what they 
think of such crimes; but the influence of German thought, as 
a whole, will of a surety be greatly impaired if we are driven 
to the position that the only German thinkers whom it is safe 
to follow are the dead ones. 

These two causes working together—the sudden and com- 
plete cessation of the new supply of German theology, and the 
diminished respect for the old supply already on our hands— 
have had the effect for the time being of damping the ardours 
of theological speculation in so far as these were dependent, as 
to a great extent they were dependent, on German sources for 
their inspiration. It is certain that if you arrest or eliminate 
from modern theological scholarship all that part of it which 
has been thus inspired and thus maintained, the remainder 
is far from being sufficient to provide full employment for 
the existing body of theologians: all will be thrown out of 
work to some extent, and some will be thrown out of work 
altogether. The arrest has already taken place, the elimina- 
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tion is far advanced, and a much-needed theological holiday 
has set in. 

But deeper causes than these are at work. The war has 
suddenly launched us all into a new world where the laws and 
formule of the old order are difficult to apply. Between our 
theology on the one hand, and our estimate of human nature 
and our vision of the world on the other, there exists, as all 
must admit, a very close relation—not necessarily a relation 
of dependence, but one, at all events, which allows of no 
contradiction between the conception of God and the con- 
ception of the world, physical, social, human, in which we 
live. A time in which men do not know what to make of 
human nature, nor of the world order, is one in which theological 
speculation will be held up. Men will hesitate in the pro- 
positions they make about God, until they are sure that these 
are in harmony with the propositions they have to make about 
themselves and about their environment. Now one effect of 
the war has been (this, I think, may be said with confidence) to 
challenge many of our pre-existing notions of human nature 
and to confuse greatly our vision of the world. We don't quite 
know what to think, what to say, about either. Our anthro- 
pology is at sea in one direction; our cosmology in another. 
The war is the work of human nature; it originated in human 
nature, and is carried on by human nature. What comment, 


_ then, on human nature, what light on its “ value,” its position in 


the hierarchy of being, is offered by this, the latest, of human 
nature's works? “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” We 
hesitate in the answer. We look on the heroism and self- 
sacrifice which are being so variously displayed, and we feel that 
our former estimate of man was not nearly high enough. A 
moment later, however, we are impressed by the enormous 
stupidity of the whole proceeding; we see the wild fury of 
the nations, the blood-lust, the cruelty; we hear the whole 
world roaring with lies, with execrations and the gnashing of 
teeth, and our impulse now is to place man at the very bottom 
of the animal creation—nay, outside the animal creation 
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altogether, perhaps among the fiends. In like manner our 
vision of the world in which these things are happening 
oscillates between extremes. The heroism and the self-sacrifice 
are phenomena within the world order, and the vision of these 
things brings moments of exaltation when we seem to be 
living in the home of the Gods. But the world order is 
implicated also in the other side of the picture, and, shifting 
the angle of vision so as to bring this into prominence, we can 
hardly resist the feeling that we are in hell already. Is the 
world good? Is the world bad? Hardly a day passes but 
we are ready to shout an affirmative answer to both questions. 
Meanwhile our speculations about God are held in abeyance; 
the time for them will not come until we have recovered our 
lost bearings in the actual world. Let us first know what kind 
of a world it is in which we are living, and whether our human 
nature has or has not the force to establish the thing it believes 
to be good. 
III. 

And if the discussion of these greater topics must be 
suspended, what is to be said about ‘the questions debated 
between the sects”? I believe there are a few people still 
left in England who are sufficiently interested in the “ Kikuyu 
controversy,” and other controversies of a like nature, to take 
up their pens in defence of one or other party to the dispute. 
But I know—and in this matter I have some opportunities of 
forming a judgment—that the number of persons who would 
read what the controversialists might write is exceedingly small. 
At the present moment the thoughtful public is not interested 
in such questions, and theologians if they discuss them at all 
do so with diminished zeal and to small audiences of their own 
class. Numerical comparisons in such cases are of course pre- 
carious, but perhaps I am within the mark in saying that for 
every hundred readers which a HipBErv article, devoted to this 
type of controversy, would have found two years ago not more 
than one reader would be found at the present time. In regard 
to all the questions which stand upon that level of importance 
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a theological holiday has undoubtedly set in. How much of 
their interest these questions will recover after the war I do 
not pretend to predict ; but it seems hardly possible to believe 
that they will ever again occupy quite the same place in the 
eyes of thoughtful men. A wise theologian anxious to secure 
for his science the prosperity it deserves will make his account 
with this. Questions which have a sectarian reference only will 
fall, more and more, under the Law of Diminishing Returns. 
For the fact is that as Christians, no less than as citizens, the 
war has done something to unite us. Politically it has united 
us against the Germans: spiritually it has united us against the 
devil. A slump in sectarianism is for the moment in progress ; 
and though, when peace comes, we shall again tend to split 
asunder, the distances which separate us from one another will 
hardly be as great as before. The war, by bringing into relief 
the essential evils of our civilisation, and the duties in regard 
to these evils which all sects had neglected in common, is 
giving us a juster sense of proportion, which will have the 
effect of making us a little ashamed of the emphasis previously 
placed on matters now seen to be irrelevant. This sense of 
shame for the false emphases of the past, coming simut- 
taneously, I do not say to all the sects, but to many of them, 
is itself a uniting force of no mean value. Of course it will 
not heal all divisions nor dissipate all controversies ; it will 
leave enough of both to keep the sects alive and in good 
health ; but some controversies will disappear, and that in the 
only way which effectually puts an end to this sort of con- 
troversy, namely, by being forgotten. For this good result 
we shall have largely to thank the theological holiday imposed 
upon us by the present war. 


IV. 


Regarding the war as what it undoubtedly is, a crisis in the 
everlasting conflict of Good and Evil, the question arises, What 
effect will this have on the direction of theology when holidays 
are over and work resumed ? 
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Historically the science of Christian theology has always 
tended to assume one of two forms. Whenever the world 
was regarded as essentially evil, and human nature held at a 
low estimate, theology has interpreted religion in terms of 
salvation. Under the depressing circumstances of his lot, the 
paramount need of man has then seemed to be that of redemp- 
tion from the world and from himself, and the business of 
theology has been to expound the means by which this could 
be accomplished. Whenever, on the other hand, generally 
under the influence of long-continued peace and prosperity, 
the state of the world seemed hopeful and progressive, and 
human nature showed signs of improvement, the need of 
salvation has fallen into the background, men have recovered 
confidence in themselves, and believed themselves able, by 
their own unaided powers, to control their higher destinies 
and reach the desired haven of some “ far-off divine event.” 
In such an atmosphere, charged with man’s belief in himself, 
theology tends to interpret religion in terms of the pursuit 
of moral excellence, and takes on a predominantly if not 
exclusively ethical character. The moral excellence is of 
course variously conceived; it may be social or individual, 
and may be expressed as the imitation of God, or the imita- 
tion of Christ, or as obedience to a universal principle of 
right. In general, we may say that the less men believe 
in themselves, and the lower their estimate of the capacities 
of human nature, the more do they lean to a theology of 
salvation. On the other hand, the more optimistic they are 
about the natural order, and the more impressed by their 
own moral achievements, the less need do they feel for the 
saving grace of God, and the more content they are to regard 
God as a being who is the active principle of human progress 
and looks on with approval while men fulfil their vocation, 
as they then seem well able to do. 

This last is the attitude towards which Liberal Theology 
tends, though in very various degrees of approach. If the 
different forms of Liberal Theology be compared, beginning 
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with those which stand closest to Christian orthodoxy, and 
ending with those furthest removed from this, it will be seen 
that as orthodoxy is left behind there is a gradual increase 
in the spiritual competence assigned to man, and a gradual 
decrease in the part assigned to the saving power of God, 
until we pass into what is almost pure moralism, in which the 
name of God is little more than the reminiscence of a past 
development. Of orthodoxy, on the other hand, the main 
characteristic always is that saving power is regarded as 
exclusively in God’s hand, or in that of some delegated 
authority or person appointed by Him. 

These two types, though easily distinguishable, are seldom 
found quite distinct. The theology of moral excellence retains 
much of the language and some of the thought which belong to 
the theology of salvation. The theology of salvation, again, 
has always been willing to make concessions to the other 
type. Most forms of Christian theology are in fact a com- 
promise between the two, embodying elements which reflect 
the various views, optimistic and pessimistic, concerning man 
and the world held in successive periods of history. 

Recurring to our original question, what, when the present 
lull is over, will be the effect of the war on the interpretation 


_of religion in theology, the analogy of the past suggests that, 


whatever happens, there will be no arrest or breakdown. 


- Religion and theology have proved over and over again 


that they are able to maintain themselves in presence of 
the most deeply pessimistic views of the world and of 
human nature. They have often flourished most vigorously 
when the grip of evil was felt at its strongest and man in the 
deepest despair about himself. They can assimilate any 
event ; they can accommodate themselves to any conceivable 
set of conditions; and are as much at home among the ruins 
of civilisation as when confronted by its greatest triumphs. 
But their form will vary according as the circumstances to 
which they must adjust themselves are of the one kind or the 
other. When all goes well and man seems to be making a 
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success of his life, the theology of moral excellence will be in 
the ascendant. When all goes ill and the devil seems master 
of the world, the theology of salvation is bound to assert itself. 

We may be tolerably sure, therefore, that the effect of war 
will be to promote development in one or other of the two 
directions indicated. Which of the two directions will be 
taken depends very largely on the visions we are gaining 
during our present theological holiday; on the general im- 
pression left by the state of the world which the war will 
leave behind ; and on our interpretation of the war itself when 
its full significance shall have been disclosed to us, as it will 
not be till long after the issue is determined. It may be that 
the issue of events will be such that we shall be able to look 
back on this tragedy as the most splendid episode of history 
and a crowning evidence of the nobility of man. That will 
be good for the theology of moral excellence. But this is 
by no means sure, and can only happen if certain forces, not 
yet victorious, get the upper hand. It is possible that 
humanity may emerge from this conflict not proud of its 
achievements but thoroughly ashamed of itself. Nothing may 
happen on a scale sufficiently significant to redeem the mani- 
fest stupidity and wickedness of certain current actions. An 
adequate atonement may not appear, at least, not for a long 
time. The hidden triumph of great tragedy may be wanting. 
In which event, all those forms of thought which rest on the 
postulates of moral excellence will receive a set-back, and men 
will fling themselves, as they have often done in darker times, 
on the grace and the mercy of God. That will be good for 
the theology of salvation. 

At the moment the prospects of the first type, that which 
interprets religion in terms of the pursuit of moral excellence, 
are not very promising—though, of course, they may change at 
any time. ‘Taking it all in all, the history of the last fifteen 
months provides a sad comment on the moral achievement of 
humanity up to date. Whether or no we have overestimated 
the moral capacities of human nature, it seems certain that we 
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have overestimated the actual degree of its moral progress. 
We have been too prone to measure progress by the doctrines 
which moralists were teaching, and have failed to ask ourselves 
how much of this teaching was being actually learnt by the 
world at large. “Brotherhood,” for example, has been in- 
culcated everywhere, and this has lulled many of us into a 
belief that “brotherhood” was not far from being an accom- 
plished fact. Events have shown us the extent of our error. 
In morals, as in other things, there is often a wide discrepancy 
between what is being taught and what is being learnt ; and the 
war has opened our eyes to this in the case of our humanitarian 
principles. Much, no doubt, may be said on the other side. The 
war has provided an astonishing revelation of man’s capacity 
to sacrifice himself for an ideal. But what ideal? Had we 
been in earnest with the pursuit of moral excellence our ideal 
would have been one which would have rendered this war im- 
possible. Consider only one among the multitudes of causes 
which produced the present crisis—I mean the enormous amount 
of deliberate lying which went on in certain places high and low. 
Had not the liars done their deadly work the war would never 
have taken place; and even now would cease automatically if 
all the newspapers, orators, professors, statesmen, Kaisers, and 
other users of language in Europe were to speak the truth 
consistently for a week on end. So brief an exercise of 


veracity is no extravagant demand to make of a group of 


civilised nations which for many centuries have been pursu- 
ing moral excellence, or at least evolving morally, under the 
guidance of Christian teachers, Greek philosophers, and Gothic 
metaphysicians. Alas! there is not the faintest chance that 
the demand will be satisfied—a sad comment on the moral 
attainments of the human race. 

Who, then, can doubt that if the pursuit of moral excellence 
is to turn out a success, man will have to do much better in the 
future than he has ever done in the past? There is no reason 
why he should not. Nay rather, the disgrace which has been 
brought on the human family as a whole by the actions of 
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some of its members creates an opportunity for the others, 
as well as for the chief sinners themselves, to wipe out the 
disgrace by actions of a contrary kind. What, for instance, 
is to be the answer of every nation of seafaring men to the 
German outrage on the great and solemn traditions of the 
sea? I imagine it will be the resolve to uphold those 
traditions with a more unswerving loyalty than ever. That is 
the spirit which, if extended to the whole horrible situation 
created by the present war, might cause it to issue in a moral 
triumph. 

Man, meanwhile, is neither as wise nor as good as he thought 
he was. A damaging blow has been dealt at the reputation of 
human nature; man’s self-respect is for the moment lowered ; 
and unless humanity redeems its character by some great act 
of atonement, as it conceivably may, it is probable that the 
theology which interprets religion as the pursuit of moral 
excellence will remain below the horizon for some time to 
come. Nor must the upholders of that school expect in the 
future to derive much assistance from the Germans, who have 
so often encouraged them in the past. ‘True, the Germans 
are at the moment engaged in what to them must be the 
delightful employment of contemplating themselves as a 
race of heroes; and this might seem at first sight a point 
in favour of the theology of moral excellence. But, un- 
fortunately, they are also engaged, under the guidance of 
their most distinguished professors," in contemplating the 
rest of humanity in a much less favourable light: the 
English being “hucksters,” the Americans “cheats,” the 
Russians “savages,” the French “decadents.” No doubt 
the German intellect is equal to almost anything; but even 
the German intellect will hardly be able to vindicate the self- 
respect of humanity in a world where the moral attainments 
of Germany, illustrated by her recent actions, are alone 
entitled to admiration. 

EDITOR. 


1 The article which follows will supply instances. 


SOME RECENT GERMAN WAR 
LITERATURE. 


M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Pu.D., 
Assistant Editor of The Statesman’s Year-Book. 


Or the making of German books there is no end. In peace 
time Germany probably produces more books, booklets, 
pamphlets, and brochures than any other country in the world. 
Mountains of printed matter accumulate every year; one only 
wonders who reads them all. An enormous output of books 
on the war was therefore to be expected. From August 1914 
to May 1915 no less than 4518 publications about the war 
have made their appearance, including 1166 items under the 
heading belles lettres, 1061 under politics, economics, and 
sociology, 887 under edification and instruction, 227 under 
military legislation, and 799 under diaries of the war. The 


_ last named are very miscellaneous in character. There is Der 


grosse Krieg, a history published in fortnightly parts by the 
Frankfurter Zeitung ; there is an illustrated history of the war ; 
there is a record of the official documents and despatches ;* 
there is even a Verse Chronicle of the Great War,’ by Wilhelm 
Widman, the first part of which runs to 128 pages. Other 
poetical productions are numerous enough, and all the well- 
known writers, ¢.g. Hauptmann, Ganghofer, and Richard 


_ Dehmel (to name but three whose poems we have seen), have 


1 Kriegschronik in authentischen Berichten und offiziellen Depeschen: Eine 
Geschichte des grossen Krieges, 1914. 
2 Reimschronik des grossen Krieges, Stuttgart. 
15 
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contributed their quota. There is nothing noteworthy in these 
productions ; the sentiments are such as can be easily imagined, 
the theme only varying with each writer's genius. War poetry 
was bound to be abundant in every land, and Germany is no 
exception. But we believe that war songs are a German 
speciality. Germany, be Watchful,’ is the title of one song- 
book, with words and music for people’s choirs; German 
Anger in Verse and Song” is the title of another. Some of 
the collections are partly patriotic, others are semi-religious 
in character; some are reprints of well-known popular songs, 
others have been specially written. 

But these are by-products of the war literature. The main 
stream is composed of publications dealing with the origins of 
the war, with politics, economics, and finance. The quality 
of these literary productions varies considerably. ‘The greater 
number are the weak offspring of small minds, badly written 
and badly argued, strong only in their expressions of hate. 
But there are a goodly number likewise written by responsible © 
men, whose views may be momentarily distorted by war-mad- 
ness, but whose presentation of their case must be admitted to 
be dignified and scholarly. One of the best series of pamphlets 
by various authors, edited by Ernst Jackh under the general 
title The German War,’ contains some excellent papers on 
various aspects of the war, much on the lines of our Oxford 
pamphlets. 

Among the writers who treat of their subject more at 
length, pride of place belongs to Ulrich von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf, who in a pamphlet of thirty-one pages, The 
Origin of the War,‘ reproduces his famous lecture on the 
historical causes of the conflagration. Great scholar though he 
is, the war fever has changed him into another man. The old 
campaigner of 1870 has come to the fore in him. Well do 


1 Deutschland, sei wach! by Simon Breu, 

2 Der deutsche Zorn in Versen und Liedern, by Martin Hildebrandt. 
8 Der deutsche Krieg: Politische Flugschriften, Stuttgart. 

4 Kriegesanfang : Die geschichtlichen Ursachen des Krieges, Berlin. 
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we remember his lectures in Berlin on Greek mythology ; his 
audience felt that a poet and a seer was talking to them. 
Where is that seer now? He considers Germany’s opponents 
in turn and tells his countrymen why they are Germany’s foes. 
France still longs for her lost provinces. But what can you 
expect of France to-day? She is a fen of stagnant waters. 
Passion is rife in her midst, and society is rotten to the core. 
You need only read Anatole France to see that. Russia? 
She covets Constantinople. Her ruling classes, the Czar at 
their head, are corrupt degenerates. They realise their 
weakness and tremble for their safety. A successful war is 
their last hope, so they have plunged their country into this 
mighty conflict. England is no better than she should be. 
She is jealous of Germany’s excellence in industry, and of the 
skill of her traders. Besides, internal disruption threatens her. 
The Suffragette peril and the Irish Civil War are real dangers. 
Only a war in foreign parts can stave off the evil. So she too 
is against Germany. 

One cannot help asking, where is the seer who discoursed 
so pleasantly about the Greek Gods and made the small 
Hellenic villages to live again before our eyes? Here was 
insight and sympathy. We miss that insight now. Wilamo- 
witz ought to know his England better; and what would he 
say if a Frenchman were to suggest that Frank Wedekind’s 


writings (say Priihlings Erwachen, which drew crowded 
_ houses to the Deutsches Theater in Berlin) bore unanswerable 


testimony to the decadence of German society? What would 
he say if one turned up leading articles in the German Liberal 
press accusing the Junker of being corrupt—of avoiding the 
payment of income-tax, of unduly raising the price of agri- 
cultural produce, and of illegally influencing elections? This 
is what German “militarism” has made of this high priest of 
classical learning. 

But while Wilamowitz’s view about. England’s part in the 
war is accepted in Germany, it is by no means universal. 


Karl Rathgen, the Professor of Economics at Hamburg’s 
Vor. XIV.—No. 1. 2 
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future university, places England in a different light. In 
Germany and the War’ he attempts to show that the French 
and the Russians dragged the English into the struggle. The 
French want to be a world-power, though they lack all the 
essential qualifications for such a réle. They are afraid of 
responsibility ; they limit their families; they prefer a safe 
billet to an enterprising career; their great ideal is to retire 
and live on their incomes. In Russia, again, there was pan- 
Russianism, ready to devour like a ravenous lion. The two 
partners of England thus set on Germany and forced England 
in against her will. But even this view of England does not 
satisfy everybody. There is thus a third picture drawn by 
W. Dibelius in his England and Ourselves. Here England 
is depicted as thoroughly materialistic, worshipping the golden 
calf; large-scale production is in her midst; she has prostituted 
her idealist aims for filthy lucre. If this were not so, should 
we hear the call to repentance from so many voices—Ruskin’s, 
Carlyle’s, Morris’s, George Meredith’s, Galsworthy’s, Wells’? 
Germany, on the other hand, loves learning ; and every German 
is ready to sacrifice himself to the interests of the community. 
Whatever the variation, the theme is the same: England 
is the foe! Professor Spies, who occupies the chair of English 
at Greifswald, and who therefore ought to know something 
of this country, asserts (Germany's Foe! England and the 
Preliminary History of the War)’ that the English regard them- 
selves as the chosen people. He urges on his countrymen a 
better acquaintance with England so as not to follow in her 
evil footsteps. “The more we learn of England, the less 
danger we shall run of becoming ‘ Englishfied.’” Whatever 
may be thought of his reason, the advice of Professor Spies is 
certainly good. The unfortunate thing, however, is that the 
German books about England published since last summer 


1 Deutschland und der Krieg (Deutsche Vortrige Hamburger Professoren, 
No, 1). 

2 England und Wir (No, 2 of the above series). 

8 Deutschland’s Feind! England und die Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges, 
103 pp., Berlin. 
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breathe anything but the spirit of calm description. Why 
England declared War on Us: John Bulls Trump Card* 
(J. O. Voelk); Away with the English World-yoke* (G. 
Irmer); How England became our Enemy?* (Felix Salamon) ; 


England's Destiny‘ (K. L. A. Schmidt); The Real England’ 


(Edmund von Heyking); England the Originator of the 
World-crisis® (H. Oberwinder) ; The Foe of the Past [France], 
of the Present [England], and of the Future’ [Russia] (EK. von 
Kahler); Our Settlement with England® (H. Oncken), are a 
few of the titles of the more popular productions, and not a 
word of comment is necessary. Nor is the attempt to show 
England in the light of English and foreign opinion any more 
successful in the achievement of the aim Professor Spies has 
set his countrymen. Quite a number of such books have 
appeared, but we need hardly add that German opinions in 
praise of England (and their name was legion before the 
war’) are lacking. Here are a few of the titles: How Our 
Enemies Love Each Other: Critical Eapressions of Opinion 
of famous Frenchmen, Englishmen, Russians, Belgians, and 
Japanese about each other's Countries” (W. Klette); English 


1 Weshalb England uns den Krieg erklirt : John Bulls letzter Trumpf, 32 pp., 
Munich. 

2 Los vom englischen Weltjoch!, 43 pp., Leipzig. 

8 Wie England unser Feind wurde, 32 pp., Leipzig. 

4 Das Ende Englands, 46 pp., Dresden. 

5 Das wirkliche England, 23 pp., Berlin. 
England der Urheber der Weltkrise, 88 pp., Dresden. 
Der vorige, der heutige und der kinftige Feind, Heidelberg. 
Unsere Abrechnung mit England. 

® Let one specimen be given :—“ We seamen think very differently about 
the English from what the landsmen at home do. We meet the English in 
all the havens of the globe, and we know that they are the most ‘decent’ 
of all peoples, Behind the high chalk cliffs yonder dwells the leading nation 
of the world—distinguished, tactful, brave, united, and wealthy. For ourselves, 
we have from of old but one of their characteristics—bravery, Another we are 
slowly attaining to—wealth. Whether we shall ever obtain the others, that 
for us is the vital question,” —Peter Moors Fahrt nach Siidmest (p. 17), by Gustav 
Frenssen. (An English edition of the book is published by Messrs Constable.) 

10 Unsere Feinde, wie sie einander lieben: Kritische Ausserungen beriihmter 
Franzosen, Englander, Russen, Belgier, Japaner iiber ihre Verbiindeten, 186 pp., 
75 caricatures, Munich, 
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World-Politics mirrored in English Opinions’ (W. Tonnies) ; 
England as Seen by the Rest of the World® (C. Strecker) ; 
English Views about England® (said to be the work of a 
Russian officer, with a preface by Dr Franz Oppenheimer) ; 
English Politics judged by Neutral Countries‘ (EK. Sidler 
Brunner). One exception to this foolish bleating must, how- 
ever, be mentioned: Hngland in the Judgment of the Great 
Men of All Ages,’ which Dr H. Vaerting has published. 
*T can in no wise join in the shriek of hate against England,” 
he says. “Like all other people, the English have their strength 
and their weaknesses. But at any rate humanity should be 
grateful to them for at least three things. They were the first 
to fight slavery; they kept the food of the people untaxed ; 
and they gave hospitality to all political refugees no matter 
what their origin.” Nor does Dr Vaerting forget the value to 
the world of the “ Mother of Parliaments” and of free institu- 
tions ; of the wonderful capacity of the Englishman for coloni- 
sation and of the beneficial influence of his rule. In the 
author’s view it should be the German’s ultimate goal after 
the war to cultivate the friendship of England. An Anglo- 
German alliance would safeguard the peace of the world. 

But the great mass of the German people do not as yet 
care about the peace of the world, and have but little wish for 
friendship with England. Their political writers tell them 
that England’s ideals are so totally opposed to their own that 
not only is a rapprochement with her unthinkable, but also 
undesirable. It is to be feared that this point of view is wide- 
spread in Germany, and one of its doughtiest champions is 
Werner Sombart. To those of us whom he taught the 
economics of modern life his change of heart comes as a most 
astonishing phenomenon. In the olden days he was a revolu- 
tionary. He smote the powers that be with the rod of his 


1 Englische Weltpolitik in englischer Beleuchtung. 
2 England im Spiegel der Kulturmenschheit, 

3 Englinder iiber England. 

* Englische Politik in neutraler Bedeutung. 

5 England im Urteil grosser Ménner aller Zeiten. 
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mouth, and many a time and oft his biting sarcasm threw 
ridicule upon them. The Kaiser trumpeted abroad: “Our 
future lies on the sea.” Sombart dared to preach: “Our 
future lies on land.” Was it any wonder that this man did 
not obtain official recognition in his profession? He was one 
of the most popular teachers in Breslau, and yet the Govern- 
ment did not appoint him to a full chair in his subject. The 
reason was well known. Sombart was the enfant terrible at 
the University of Breslau, opposed to all that the authorities 
stood for; to whom nothing was holy, not even the Kaiser. 
And now this man is among the staunchest supporters of 
German militarism and all that it connotes; he is the prophet 
of a new gospel for the German people. Such is the influence 
of the Demon of War! 

Heroes and Hucksters’ is the title of the booklet wherein 
Sombart utters the burden of his message—for Germans 
only; he cares not what the rest of the world thinks. The 
English are the hucksters, the Germans the heroes: the 
English are the warehousemen, the Germans the warriors. 
Turn to the table of contents and you find the usual clear 
disposition of the subject-matter. There is an Introduction, 
followed by Three Parts. In the first is set forth the nature 
_ of English commercialism ; in the second the essence of heroic 
Germanism; and the third deals with the true mission of the 
~ German people. 

The little book suffers from the usual excellences and 
defects of the author. Its brilliancy must be admitted, but 
whether the thesis is true is another matter. An idea flashes 
through Sombart’s mind; it looks attractive; he therefore 
writes a book around it. So he informs us in his opening 
sentence that “all great wars are wars of religion; they were 
so in the past, they are so in the present, and will be so in the 
future.” If you venture to assert that this generalisation is a 
little too sweeping, the author will probably tell you, in the 


1 Helden und Hindler, 145 pp., Munich, Sombart is fond of such parallels ; 
Krieger und Kriimer occurs pretty frequently in this little book. 
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classical phrase of the treatise, to go to the Devil! The pre- 
liminary statement is the foundation on which his structure 
stands, and that is enough. In the present war the religion 
of the shopkeeper is at death-grips with that of the warrior. 
Would you know what the shopkeeper’s religion is, go to his 
philosophers. From Francis Bacon to Herbert Spencer, they 
are all only “philosophers” (in inverted commas). He scoffs 
at them for being political economists, practical fellows, loving 
comfort and material well-being. Only a nation of shop- 
keepers could produce philosophers such as these; a nation 
with common sense, a nation whose leaders pride themselves 
on being able to understand the man in the street. Look at 
the quality of their ministers. Compare Grey with Bethmann- 
Hollweg! When he wrote that, Sombart must have forgotten 
the significant story that is being retailed in all neutral 
countries and is not unknown in Germany itself. The war 
is over; England is defeated. Germany dictates her terms. 
England must pay an enormous indemnity. What can a 
defeated England do? She agrees. Furthermore, England 
must hand over her navy to Germany. A bitter pill, but a 
conquered people must needs submit. Thirdly and lastly, 
Germany demands to be relieved of her diplomatists ; England 
must take them into her own service. “No!” say the 
English. “That is too much. We shall fight on.” 
Sombart next attacks English ethics. “The greatest good 
of the greatest number ”—there you have the highest ideal of 
a trafficker’s soul. His virtues? They are “the negative 
virtues” of contentment, honesty, moderation, diligence, 
justice, self-control, modesty, patience. One could not desire 
a better enumeration of English characteristics. Truly, 
Sombart is here “a Daniel come to judgment,” but he knows 
it not. On he stalks, telling his countrymen that the State in 
England is in no wise a living organism but a mechanical 
entity ; that English world-politics is but the policy of an en- 
larged universal provider or store; that war for the Englishman 
is something in the nature of sport; and that England has 
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contributed but little to the world’s intellectual values (he is 
careful to add “since Shakespeare”). Nothing in religion; a 
few poets, who were, however, of Irish birth, “and therefore 
anti-English”; nothing in music; in painting, ditto. In fact, 
a nation of shopkeepers cannot evolve any intellectual values, 
neither now nor in all eternity, even if they wished to. But 
they do not wish to; all they want, all they find delight in, is 
comfort and sport. 

All this requires no comment. It would seem that in war 
time German scientific method, so justly praised hitherto, is 
suffering a temporary bankruptcy. Let it be recalled that the 
writer of such utter shallowness as this is a scholar whose 
views on economic problems respectfully command the atten- 
tion of two continents. Only one explanation is possible: 
hate has made him blind. “There is something peculiar about 
national hatred: you will always find it strongest and most 
violent in the lowest stages of civilisation.” So Goethe told 
Eckermann (March 14, 1830); but Sombart, who knows and 
loves Goethe, must have overlooked the passage. 

When we turn to the section on German heroes, we are 
singularly disappointed. At best all that Sombart can say 
about them is that the German soul utterly rejects everything 
that even distantly resembles English—or, better, West 
European—thought and feeling. A cynic might aver that 


- he well believed that. But too much need not be made 


of the statement; it is very questionable. When Sombart 
comes to something more positive he is at any rate easy to 
follow. Duty is the watchword of the hero; Duty the lode- 
star of the German. Ask any German soldier in the trenches, 
even the commonest man, why he is there, and he will reply 
in the words of the Great Frederick: “It is not a necessity 
that I should live, but it is undoubtedly a necessity that I 
should do my duty and fight for my Fatherland.” According 
to Sombart, only the German can die for his Fatherland. The 
Russians, the French, the Belgians, the Serbians, the Italians 
(we will not mention the English)—what of them? For what 
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have they laid down their lives? We wonder if Sombart, who 
is an omnivorous reader, has ever come across the simple words, 
“Who dies, if England lives?” Some of Rupert Brooke’s 
war poems might also help him to a better understanding, and 
to the reconsideration of such a statement as this: “To be 
German is to be heroic.” And what are the ideals of the 
hero? Self-sacrifice, Fidelity, Reverence, Bravery, Piety, 
Obedience, Kindness of Heart ! 

Sensible men in Germany will be hardly likely to claim a 
monopoly of all these virtues for their own nation; what men 
outside Germany will say on this point we can well imagine. 
But Sombart proudly proclaims that he cares nothing for the 
opinions of the world. He pictures Germania as a giant figure 
in shining armour, towering above the landscape, disdainful 
of the mud that the petty nations sling at her. Germania has 
a monopoly of all that is best in the universe. Even her 
Constitution is the best possible. Is this Sombart, this the 
eritic of Prussianism? Has he forgotten the franchise in 
Prussia, described as the most reactionary in the world; has 
he forgotten the treatment of the Poles and the Social De- 
mocrats; does he know nothing of State anti-Semitism; has 
he never wished for a free press and freedom of speech? It 
would seem that militarism has darkened his vision. He 
adores it. He sees in it the quintessence of the German 
heroic spirit. He has forgotten all about the cry of the ill- 
treatment of soldiers that was heard so loud in the Reichstag 
a year or two ago. “We are a nation of warriors,” and 
warriors are brave and obedient; they exercise self-control 
and are subject to discipline. Everybody who knows Germany 
will ask how it is that the German conception of women 
hardly fits in with this picture. They will recollect a number 
of not unimportant members of the Prussian Diet weeping 
bitterly over the depravity of Berlin; they may recall the 
wise words of men like Professor Ziegler on the scandalous 
immorality prevalent in German student circles. 

We have dwelt at some length on this little book, first, 
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because the author’s name is very well known in German- 
speaking countries, and therefore likely to attract a large 
body of readers; and secondly, because it is an extreme 
presentation of the views of the military party in Germany, 
where the book will be quoted as “scientific.” Before the 
war, life was empty and meaningless—so Sombart tells his 
countrymen ; it was “without any ideals—that is to say, not 
life at all but death, and stinking rottenness.” Nothing availed 
to revitalise life—neither the numerous new “religions” of 
mushroom growth, nor Socialism with its hopeful prospects. 
War alone has breathed a new soul into the corpse; war 
worked a modern miracle. Could the militarists wish for a 
better armoury? Could they desire more attractive argu- 
ments? Nor has Sombart overlooked the future. Of course, 
he can think only of a victorious Germany. What are its 
ideals to be? It must reject everything English. Sport is 
undoubtedly good, but no English sports must find German 
devotees. Not tennis, football, or cricket— things of evil 
omen; but walking, running, skating, shooting, hunting, 
mountain-climbing, boating, swimming, fencing, riding—all 
true German sports and all heroic. Criticism here is super- 
fluous; a mere statement of Sombart’s opinions suffices to 
show how ridiculous they are. Germany is to become the 
super-State, strong and self-sufficing economically and intel- 
lectually, having as little intercourse as possible with other 
States. More especially in the intellectual sphere, for “no 
people on earth can give us anything worth mentioning in 
learning, technology, art, or literature which it might hurt 
us to have to do without.” This pride is in accord with 
the réle Sombart has ascribed to Germany. What the 
Greeks were among the Barbarians, and the Jews among the 
Heathens, that Germany is to be to-day. “The German 
people is the chosen race of this century.” Is it any wonder 
that a good many critics assert that the Germans have no 
sense of humour? And is it any wonder that the list of 
German war literature should contain books entitled Why 
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do the Nations hate us?‘ by Magnus Hirschfeld, and Why 
are the Germans hated ?* by E. Mackel. 

Sombart is a great scholar, a man with brilliant ideas, an 
inspiring teacher, a force in the Germany of to-day. All his 
pupils can bear witness to this. But they know too that his 
conceit is boundless. In his latest production it surpasses 
itself. But it helps us to realise the inward thoughts of a 
people taught to believe that the war was forced upon them. 
Even after a year has elapsed since those fatal July days, 
Germany has not learned anything new. Its very latest 
apologia, Germany and the World-War, published in the 
middle of July 1915, and containing the presentation of 
Germany’s case by such scholars as Oncken of Heidelberg, 
Hans Delbriick, Gustav von Schmoller, Erich Marks, and 
Karl Hampe, has nothing fresh to retail. The book reiterates 
the old ery of August 1914: ‘“ We must defend our holiest 
possessions, the Fatherland itself and our hearths and homes, 
against a ruthless onslaught.” Such are the Kaiser’s own 
words; and the lie that was then coined has found currency 
in Germany down to this day. 

The manner of the defence of “ the holiest possessions ” has 
been carefully considered too. In The Present War in the Arena 
of International Law,‘ Herbert Kraus admits that Germany 
when it invaded Belgium acted contrary to international agree- 
ments ; but seeing that the measure was in self-defence, it was 
justifiable, as witness the bombardment of Copenhagen in 
1807 and the Caroline case in 1837. Pretty much the same 
argument is advanced by Ludwig Beer in his Public Law and 
War. A candid admission of wrongdoing such as the 
Chancellor made in his famous Reichstag speech of August 4, 
1914, is much more straightforward than a series of twistings 

1 Warum hassen uns die Volker ? Kriegspsychologische Betrachtungen, 43 pp., 
nee Warum sind die Deutschen so verhasst ? 43 pp., Brunswick. 

8 Deutschland und der Weltkrieg, Leipzig (Teubner), 


4 Der gegenniirtige Krieg vor dem Forum des Volkerrechts, 
5 Volkerrecht und Krieg, 
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to attempt to prove that Germany did not sin against the law 
of nations. Even an indictment of the war methods of the 
Allies from the point of view of international law, as set forth 
by the famous Reichstag deputy Ernst Miiller-Meiningen in 
his World-War and the Law of Nations,’ is preferable. That 
was only to be expected. But to urge that Germany was 
acting in accordance with law is really asking the world to 
believe too much. 

Only one German writer, so far as we know, has seen the 
true aspect of the whole business, and he has had to remain 
anonymous. He is the author of a book published in 
Switzerland and entitled J’ Accuse.’ 

As a piece of historical writing the book will rank high. 
It is logical, it is critical, it is suffused with a burning indigna- 
tion against the authors of the “crime.” Not an opinion in 
it but rests on documentary evidence. ‘The book appeared 
in April 1915 when all the available official papers were at 
hand. On these the anonymous German has based his indict- 
ment of Germany, and the work could not have been better 
done. The writer knows his Germany well; knows all the 
currents and cross-currents of her politics ; and shows how the 
military clique, the Crown Prince at their head, were like so 


many battle-steeds neighing for the fray. He shows con- 


vincingly that England never had aggressive intentions 


towards Germany; on the contrary, England strove all she 


could to hold out the hand of friendship to her German 
neighbour. Nor was France evilly minded. As for Russia, 
not one reason is advanced for her alleged hatred of Germany. 
The truth is that the military party won the upper hand in 
Germany, and carried even the Chancellor with it. How this 
came about the writer of J’Accuse traces with all diligence. 
And then he goes into the history of the “crime” itself. He 


1 Welthrieg und Volkerrecht, 378 pp., Berlin. 

2 J Accuse, von eimem Deutschen, 378 pp., Lausanne. This book should be 
read by everyone who wishes to understand all the bearings of the war problem, 
A French edition was issued long ago, and Messrs Hodder & Stoughton have 
brought out an English version. 
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begins with Austria’s part; his story here is complete and 
full. ven more detailed is his consideration of the réle of 
Germany, with its procrastination and pretence. In the 
critical hours of those July days, when the fate of Europe 
hung in the balance, Herr von Jagow received Sir Edward 
Grey’s proposals with what appeared to be a friendly counten- 
ance, but as for his answer—‘“‘they had not had time to send 
an answer yet.” As our author shows, to the final propositions 
for a peaceful ending of the difficulty Germany never sent any 
answer at all. He points out further that the reasons for the 
German mobilisation against Russia were utterly groundless. 
He does not shrink from calling them inventions. But he 
has his evidence ready, and every right-thinking person cannot 
but be convinced by the demonstration. Likewise the whole 
involved question of Belgium he unravels in a masterly fashion. 
Especially touching is his outcry against the German people 
for their heartlessness in the matter of Belgium. The people 
that became ecstatic over Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, that 
showered its loving admiration on the heroic deeds of the 
little band of Swiss mountaineers opposing the bully and 
the tyrant, now behaved like that tyrant and bully towards 
Belgium. His indictment must make even the Crown 
Prince’s followers blush for very shame if they have hearts 
within them. And granted, our author proceeds, that all the 
German accusations against the hopeless Belgians be estab- 
lished; granted for the moment that the boiling oil and the 
other stories are true. Was not the burning of ancient cities, 
the wholesale shooting of civilians, the destruction of number- 
less villages punishment enough for the alleged misdeeds ? 
Why then the levies on Belgian communes? How can that 
violence be excused? Be it remembered that a German asks 
the question. It could not have been easy for him to come 
to this conclusion: The guilt of having kindled the European 
war must be laid on Germany and Austria. 

The anonymous author of J’ Accuse turns the German 
case inside out, and shows its hollowness and hypocrisy. 
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It is impossible to assume that the book will not find its 
way into Germany, despite the censorship. There must be, 
indeed there are, a very large number of Germans who were 
not satisfied with the official view of the war now shouted 
from the housetops. Let it be remembered that at the general 
election of 1912 four and a quarter million electors, or 35 per 
cent. of the total, voted for Social Democratic candidates. 
Not all of these four and a quarter millions were professed 
Socialists. They included a very large number of the dis- 
contented. In Germany there is no other way of registering 
your dissatisfaction with things as they are except by voting 
for the Social Democratic party. And even if we make an 
allowance for those among them whom patriotism or chauvinism 
has carried away, there must be left a goodly company still of 
whom the newspapers tell but little, and of whom therefore 
we in England have but scant information. It is impossible to 
believe that such men have ceased to be. They are silent as yet. 
They commune within their hearts on Germany’s development, 
as set forth perhaps in Karl Lamprecht’s’ Rise of Germany, 
1750 to 1914,’ and look to the time when a better Germany 
will arise after the war. Their influence will tell in the long 
run. J’ Accuse is its first expression. 
M. EPSTEIN. 


Lonpon. 


1 The well-known historian of German civilisation, who was Professor of 
History at Leipzig, died on May 12, 1915. It is one of the concomitants of 
a state of war that no record of the fact appeared in this country. 

2 Deulschland’s Aufstieg, 1750 bis 1914, Gotha. 


A GERMAN ON THE WAR. 
G. LOWES DICKINSON. 


Ir is one of the evils of war that it cuts off the belligerent 
nations from all knowledge of the enemy’s point of view. The 
press reproduces what it thinks will inflame opinion, not what — 
it hopes will inform it; so that each belligerent comes to think 
that the enemy nation not only has no case, but does not even 
believe it has a case. Whole nations may thus come to be 
regarded as something monstrous and outside the pale, and the 
re-establishing of mutual comprehension be made unnecessarily 
difficult. Now, in the present war, nothing is more remarkable 
than the conviction of the people of every belligerent country 
that they are fighting a righteous war of self-defence, and 
even that they are fighting it honourably and their enemies 
dishonourably. Thus, while the English dwell on German 
atrocities in Belgium, the Germans dwell on Russian atrocities 
in Kast Prussia and Galicia; while the English talk of poisoned 
gas, the Germans talk of dumdum bullets; while the English 
reprobate the sinking of the Lusitania, the Germans reprobate 
the naval policy which they represent as an attempt to starve 
the women and children of a whole nation. These mutual 
recriminations do not, of course, determine the balance of right 
and wrong one way or the other. That only an impartial 
authority could do when passions have cooled. But meantime 
it may help us to judge more justly if we understand that 
there is, to the German mind, a German ease. To illustrate 
this, I have brought together a few passages from a pamphlet 
30 
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by Dr Friedrich Wilhelm Forster, entitled Deutschlands 
Jugend und der Weltkrieg. Dr Forster is Professor of 
Education at Munich, and exercises a great influence over the 
youth of Germany. He is, it will be seen, a pacifist, in spite 
of his idealisation of the moral discipline of war, and an 
internationalist, in spite of his German patriotism. And 
though, of course, he speaks only for himself, his opinions may 
be taken to be at least as representative as those of men like 
Reventlow or Rohrbach. The reader will supply his own 
comments. I spare him mine.’ 

First, then, as to the origin of the war. Dr Forster 
repudiates all responsibility for his own Government and 
nation: “Our Kaiser allowed our opponents to get the 
advantage in mobilising that he might have the advantage 
in love of peace. This moral advantage is of much greater 
significance, even for military power, than any external 
advantage that can be won at the cost of conscience.” ‘ We 
neither desired nor caused the war.” On the contrary, the 
war was a conspiracy against Germany. And for this 
conspiracy our author attributes a chief share of blame to 
England. He pleads, nevertheless, for a just estimate of the 
English contribution to civilisation, and against the passion 
of hate that has swept through Germany :— 

“Hate disorganises, love disciplines. Fill yourselves with 
deepest sympathy for all who suffer in war, whose hearts are 
crushed, whose bodies are broken, whose homes are burned. 
Fill yourselves with enthusiasm for everything which your 
nation in the future shall build above these wrecks and ruins, 
and then charge and fight as one consecrated to death, doing 
your utmost to end this horror and win a peace which shall 
make a recurrence of such things impossible. Such a purifica- 
tion from the passion of hate is often easier on the field than 
at home. ‘Those who remain behind have an abstract enemy 
in view. The soldier sees living men who suffer and die like 


1 | cite from a translation made by Mrs Felkin, the translator of several 
works of Herbart. 
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himself. He learns to value efficient, even knightly, qualities 
in the enemy, and thus reality corrects of itself the formula 
with which he went into the war. How can the English soldier 
help the vile munition that is served out to him? The really 
guilty ones are on the other side of the Channel. God will 
judge them, if our sword does not reach them.” The reference 
here to “ vile munition (niedertraechtige Munition)” is further 
explained by the following passage: “ Our Government has 
rightly given the word that we Germans owe it to ourselves 
not to follow the practices of our opponents, except in extreme 
necessity of self-defence. To make dumdum bullets, to mal- 
treat prisoners and wounded—that would be for us nothing 
but the worst form of ‘foreignism’ (Auwslinderet). Let us 
‘barbarians’ remain true to ourselves and set a _ better 
example.” This passage will startle the English reader. And 
for that very reason it is important. For it illustrates how 
in war all sense and knowledge of fact disappears among the 
belligerents, and each nation believes all bad of the enemy and 
all good of itself. Our author proceeds: “Just at such a time 
as this is it important forfour soul’s peace that we should 
cleanse ourselves from hatred of whole nations. ‘To indulge 
unbridled antipathies is not in harmony with that great 
discipline of soul by which alone we can win the day. It is 
not only Lord (sic) Grey that England has given us, and the 
rowdies, rogues, and hypocrites who have this war on their con- 
science. England has given us also the Salvation Army, and 
invaluable higher points of view for the treatment of Labour 
questions and social work. She has taught our revolutionary 
spirits and moderated our party passions. Let us always 
remember this, and in that remembrance grasp again in the 
future the proffered hand. Nay, more! It is for that better 
England we are fighting when we do all we can to humble 
and tame thoroughly and for its own good that lower England 
that is now in power. And it is better for us to fight for that 
better England than to rage and spit upon Lord Grey and 
his followers. 
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“In sleepless nights kindle the eternal light of Christ in 
your souls and try to love your enemies. Think of that great 
William Booth and of all the English greatness and goodness 
embodied in him; of Florence Nightingale, the heroine and 
saint, whose pioneer work is still binding up to-day unnumbered 
wounds; and think of Carlyle, Ruskin, and Toynbee and of 
those mighty forces of conscience which spoke in their words 
and gave to us Germans, and will give us yet, so much that is 
great. Think in sorrow of the mighty nation that could be so 
alienated from those noble men; but believe also that great 
traditions can never perish, and do not forget that a people 
with such gifts should be honoured even in its degradation.” 

And now, a striking passage as to the supposed cause of 
this supposed degradation :— 

« And let us be no pharisees! It is owing to her colonial 
empire that England has sunk so low; it is through her rule 
of lower and less civilised peoples, and all the fearful tempta- 
tions such a power carries with it." Should we ourselves have 


1 Eprroriat Nore.—Welcome as are the signs of rightmindedness shown 
by Dr Forster in other passages quoted, this statement goes far to spoil the 
impression, Dr Férster evidently dreads the effect on his countrymen of 
ruling conquered races; and well he may, with his eye on Schleswig-Holstein, 
Poland, and Belgium; to say nothing of the German colonies, In all these 
instances the method employed is precisely that which “degrades” a con- 
quering race ; for its principle is to recognise only the culture of the conqueror 


and stamp out that of the conquered. But this is not the method by which 


the British Empire has been founded and is being maintained to-day. The 
Empire with its population of four hundred millions contains races in every 
stage of culture from the highest to the lowest, and the problem of holding 
all these together in a single society and under a single rule has at least taught 
the British the lesson of conceding rights to cultures and civilisations other 
and possibly lower than their own. Had not that principle been followed the 
British Empire would never have been in existence; nor would it last for a 
day if the principle, which we are fighting to maintain, were abandoned, Had 
Germany, on the other hand, learnt the same lesson she might be free at this 
moment from the most “ degrading ” of all her vices, which is national egotism. 
In short, the passage here quoted from Dr Forster states the precise contrary 
of the truth, and is only another instance of that profound ignorance of the 
British Empire which has already led his countrymen into so many disastrous 
mistakes. At other points Dr Forster seems to be exceptionally free from the 
national vice aforesaid ; his error at this point is therefore the more inexcusable. 
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been proof against such temptations? The Investors’ Review 
calls the imperial degradation of England ‘ Africa’s revenge.’ 
Let us draw from that a solemn warning for our own future 
colonial empire!” 

With regard to the effects of the war upon the national 
conscience, our author seems to alter his position as he 
proceeds. At the beginning he is full of that kind of hot 
idealism of war which seems to be peculiar to Germans, and 
which constitutes their chief menace to civilisation. He 
speaks sometimes as though life existed for the sake of sacrifice, 
and as though the sacrificing of life more than made up for 
the taking of it. But later he asserts roundly that war is 
opposed to Christianity: “ Christianity must not be swallowed 
up in the war-spirit. Much has been said on this point in 
the last few months in an unchristian spirit, and the divine 
truth has been betrayed to temporal interests and passions. 
Christ stands against war and above war. He who loses sight 
of this truth slays that deep conscience of civilisation which is 
meant to goad us unceasingly on to allay this fury of war. 
We know well that if we were Christians there would be 
no war.” 

Then follows a passionate outbreak against the German 
jingoes : 

« People who have neither suffered nor sacrificed anything, 
who have seen nothing of the nobility and suffering of the 
enemy, but who want to swallow and exploit the German 
victory—weak creatures whose egotism our new mortars 
have inspired to thunder enormously, so that they think 
they must open their mouths forty-two centimetres wide, and 
that he who will not do that is no patriot. We hear them 
already here and there raising their voices, mostly anonymously 
—cowards, who belittle all clemency and humanity towards 
the enemy, and send into the hospitals to denounce all acts 
of kindness to wounded prisoners. These are the elements 
that have always made the German name hateful abroad, 
these are the last and most dangerous foes of our country. 
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To conquer and silence them must be your first task, young 
men of the new Germany; you who have been purified by 
sacrifice and suffering. For what would it profit our people 
if it gained the whole world and lost its own soul?” 

Finally, Dr Forster protests against the excesses of 
nationalism and ranges himself with those profounder minds 
of all countries who see that in internationalism lies the only 
hope of civilisation : 

“The national principle has had a disastrously destructive 
effect on world-civilisation. True, the nation is an invaluable 
aid and force for civilisation, and it was undoubtedly a necessary 
phase that great national unities should find themselves, discover 
their right, join together in their own way, and become conscious 
of their peculiar mission. But all this is worthless, it destroys 
itself, annihilates the whole sum of civilisation, if these national 
unities do not perceive that a wider phase must follow—the 
re-establishment of true co-operation between the different 
races. What Goethe said of the selfish man, ‘ He secretly 
destroys his own worth by unsatisfying selfishness,’ applies 
also to the nation that turns about itself as centre. In our 
new task of civilisation the national principle must begin at 
last a great constructive world-policy. Otherwise there will 
ensue a fresh, even greater, world-conflagration, in which 
civilisation will be annihilated. Humanity has reached a 


‘point at which mutual completion, co-operation, education, 


of the nations is essential. No nation can solve its own 
problems without the aid of the traditions of foreign nations. 
France needs Germany, and Germany France. Germany 
needs the spirit of the Slavs, and the Slavs need that of 
Germany. England needs Germany, and Germany England. 
We may indeed say that the deterioration of England is due 
primarily to her isolation. ‘The individual nations are no less 
necessary to one another for their spiritual completion than 
are the two sexes. Without such higher companionship both 
nations and souls must be ruined by their own onesidedness. 
In the union of races will the universal Christ be born in 
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us. We Germans must be the bearers and guardians of the 
future United States of Europe. That alone corresponds to 
our great traditions. Let us discard the foolish imitation of 
foreigners in superficialities, let us preserve our character and 
old German style—but let us make ourselves the centre of a — 
deep mutual education of the nations.” 7 

These extracts will serve to give some idea of the contents _ 
of this popular tract. There are in it many statements and 
assumptions which an Englishman cannot accept, many omis- 
sions of what he regards as essential points—for instance, 
there is no reference to Belgium,*—and much in the tone and 
manner which is distasteful to our less romantic temperament 
and more sober intellect. Nevertheless, a candid reader, who 
may have been swept off his balance by the events of the war, 
will recognise that it is not a nation of “barbarians” that the 
author represents. 

G. LOWES DICKINSON. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


1 The sinking of the Lusitania occurred after the pamphlet was published. 


AN AMERICAN THINKER ON THE WAR.’ 


Proressor ROYCE. 


In my last letter I believe that I laid some stress to you upon 
the necessity, both patriotic and academic, of my trying to 
preserve a formally strict neutrality of expression, not merely 
because the community of mankind as a total community is 
my highest interest, as it is yours, but because our President’s 
advice to the nation, and our manifold relations to foreigners, 
both in academic life and in the world at large, limit our right, 
or have limited our right, to express ourselves regarding matters 
of the war and of current controversy. It is now a relief to 
be able to say with heartiness, that one result at least of the 
Lusitania atrocity has been and will be to make it both neces- 
sary and advisable to speak out plainly many things which an 
American professor in my position has long felt a desire to say 


upon occasions when he still supposed it to be his duty not to 


say them. Thus, for instance, immediately after the Lusitania 
incident, and before Wilson’s first letter, addressed to Berlin, I 
quite deliberately told my own principal class in metaphysics 
that, and why, I should no longer endeavour to assume a 
neutral attitude about the moral questions which the Lusitania 


1 The title is the Editor’s. The text consists of the relevant extracts 
from a letter written by Professor Royce to the Editor, permission for the 
publication of which is given on p. 41. With the exception of two passages 
(in the first paragraph on p, 40 and the end of the last paragraph), the 
extracts were published in the London Morning Post of July 5, 1915. 

It will be noted that whereas Dr Forster's pamphlet, discussed by 
Mr Lowes Dickinson in the preceding article, was written before the sinking 


- of the Lusitania, Professor Royce writes after that event.—Enrror. 
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incident brought to the minds of all of us. That friends of 
mine, and that former pupils of mine, near to me as the 
students whom I was addressing are near to me, were on the 
Lusitania—this, as I said to my class, made it right for me 


to say, “ Among these dead of the Lusitania are my own dead.” — 


And so, I went on to say, “I cannot longer leave you to 
suppose it possible that I have any agreement with the views 
which a German colleague of mine, a teacher at Harvard, 
recently maintained, when he predicted what he called ‘the 
spiritual triumph of Germany.’ It makes very little difference 
to anybody else what I happen to think, but to you, as my 
pupils, it is my duty to say that henceforth, whatever the 
fortunes of war may be, ‘the spiritual triumph of Germany’ 
is quite impossible, so far as this conflict is concerned. 1 
freely admit that Germany may triumph in the visible conflict, 
although my judgment about such matters is quite worthless. 
But to my German friends and colleagues, if they chance to 
want to know what I think, I can and do henceforth only say 
this: ‘You may triumph in the visible world, but at the 
banquet where you celebrate your triumph there will be 
present the ghosts of my dead slain on the Lusttania.’” 

I insisted to my class that just now the especially signifi- 
cant side of this matter is contained simply in the deliberately 
chosen facts which the enemy of mankind has chosen to 
bring into being in these newest expressions of the infamies 
of Prussian warfare. I should be a poor professor of phil- 
osophy, and in particular of moral philosophy, if I left my 
class in the least doubt as to how to view such things. And 
that, then, was my immediate reaction on the Lusitania 
situation. 

Of course, one still has to live with his German colleagues 
in the midst of this situation. I am glad to know at least 
one such German colleague—and, I believe, a thoroughly 
good patriot—who views the Lusitania atrocity precisely 
as any honest and humane man must view it, unless wholly 
blinded by the present personal and social atmosphere of 
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ferocity and confusion in which so many Germans live. | 
| “do not endeavour to have unnecessary controversy with these 
colleagues, or with anybody else, and have spoken of the 
matter both to colleagues and to students precisely as much 
and as little as the situation seemed to me to permit and 
require. But it might interest you to know that, in my 
opinion, the Lusitania incident has affected and will affect 
our national sentiment—and what has been our desire for 
a genuine neutrality—in a very profound and practical way. 
Of the political consequences of the incident up to this 
date, you will have, I hope, a sufficiently definite ground for 
judgment. Fortune is fickle; and war is a sadly chaotic series 
of changes. But this I warmly hope: henceforth may the 
genuine consciousness of brotherhood between your people 
and mine become more and more clearly warm, and conscious, 
and practically effective upon the course of events. The 
Lusitania affair makes us here, all of us, clearer. A deeply 
unified and national indignation, coupled with a strong sense 
of our duty towards all humanity, has already resulted from 
this new experiment upon human nature, which has been 
‘made in Germany,” and then applied to the task of testing 
what American sentiment really is. I do not know how often 
the changing fortunes of war, or the difficulties about neutral 
commerce, will bring to light causes of friction or of tension 
- between our two peoples. But I cordially hope that we shall 
find ourselves, henceforth, nearer and nearer together in 
conscious sentiment and in the sort of sympathy which can 
find effective expression. It is a great thing to feel that 
Wilson, in his last two notes to Germany, has been speaking 
the word both for his nation and for all humanity. I am sure 
that he has spoken the word for a new sort of unification of 
our own national consciousness. Unless Germany substantially 
meets these demands, I am sure that she will find all our 
foreign populations more united than ever through their 
common resentment in the presence of international outrages, 
and through their common consciousness that our unity and 
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active co-operation must have an important bearing upon the 
future of all that makes human life precious to any of us. In 
so far as our German-American fellow-citizens fail to appreciate 
the call of humanity in respect of such matters as this, they 
have further lessons to learn which America will teach them,— 
peaceably if we can, but authoritatively if we must, whenever 
an effort is made to carry dissensions into our national life for 
the sake of any German purpose. As a fact, I believe that 
unless Germany meets the essential demands of President 
Wilson, our German-American population will be wholly 
united with us, as never before, in the interests of humanity 
and of freedom. In brief, the Lusitania affair, and its con- 
sequences, give one further tiny example of that utter 
ignorance of human nature and of its workings which the 
German propaganda, the German diplomacy, and the German 
policy have shown from the outset of the war. Submarines 
these people may understand, certainly not souls. 

I do not love the words of hate, even now, or even 
when uttered over the bodies of those who were slain on 
the Lusitania. It is not hate, but longing and sorrow for 
stricken humanity, which is with me, as I am sure it is with 
you, the ruling sentiment. I have no fondness for useless 
publicity. Nevertheless, it is fair to say that the words which 
I have just written down may not only have a little friendly 
interest to you as expressing a certain change in my own 
attitude towards those problems about neutrality which I 
mentioned to you before, but may conceivably suggest to you 
some way in which a more public expression of mine might 
be of real service to some cause which you, or which other of 
my English friends, hold dear. The controversial literature of 
the war is, as you know, and as you yourself have said, a cup 
which seems to be overfull. Yet I now no longer feel that 
any duty or desire makes me hesitant concerning the expres- 
sion of whatever plain speech and worthily strong sentiment 
might be able to contribute to a good cause. You will 
see from the way in which I spoke to my class, after long 
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dutifully preserving a deliberate reticence in the classroom 
regarding the war,—you will see that my mouth is now open 
enough, if only any words that could be of use for the cause 
of true peace, or against the deeds and the motives of the 
declared enemies of mankind, could be uttered by me. It 
is a relief to have in such matters not only a free soul, 
but a perfectly free right of speech, so long as one’s speech 
promises to contribute anything, however little, to the cause 
of mankind which such bitter and cruel enemies are now 
assailing in the sight of us all. So do with this letter, or 
with any part of it, precisely as you think best,—not indeed 
making it seem as if I were at all fond of notoriety, but 
merely using the right which I give you as my friend to 
let anybody know where I stand. I am no longer neutral, 
even in form. The German Prince is now the declared and 
proclaimed enemy of mankind, declared to be such not by any 
“lies ” of his enemies, or by any “envious” comments of other 
people, but by his own quite deliberate choice to carry on 
war by the merciless destruction of innocent, non-combatant 
passengers. ‘The single deed is indeed only a comparatively 
petty event when compared with the stupendous crimes which 
fill this war. But the sinking of the Lusitania has the ad- 
vantage of being a deed which not only cannot be denied, but 
which has been proudly proclaimed as expressing the appeal 
that Germany now makes to all humanity. About that 
appeal I am not neutral. I know that that appeal expresses 
utter contempt for everything which makes the common life of 
humanity tolerable or possible. I know that if the principle 
of that appeal is accepted, whatever makes home or country 
or family or friends, or any form of loyalty, worthily dear, is 
made an object of a perfectly deliberate and merciless assault. 
About such policies and their principles, about such appeals, 
and about the Prince who makes them, and about his under- 
lings who serve him, I have no longer any neutrality to keep. 
And without the faintest authority in any political matter, 
without the faintest wish for any sort of notoriety, I am 
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perfectly willing to let this utterance receive any sort of 
publicity that, in its utter unworthiness to express adequately 
or effectively the nature of the crimes and of the infamy which 
it attempts to characterise, it may by chance get, should you 
or anybody else wish to make use of it. Of course, I need 
not tell you that a Harvard professor speaks only for himself, 
and commits none of his colleagues to anything that chances 
to be in his mind or on his tongue. 


JOSIAH ROYCE. 


Harvarp UNIvers!tTy. 


THE WARFARE OF MORAL IDEALS. 


Proressor EK. B. M‘GILVARY, 


University of Wisconsin. 


Is there some indubitable and invariable standard which 
determines at all times and in all places what is right and 
what is wrong? Is morality something eternal and immut- 
able, and can we assume that every intelligent man needs 
only to have the right pointed out to him to secure his 
acquiescence in it as right, in much the same way as intelligent 
children need only to have their attention called to simpler 
number relations embodied in concrete instances to make 
doubt of the truth of the multiplication table impossible ? 
The history of ethics has been largely that of attempts to set 
forth some incontrovertible principle or principles which must 
be used to decide in the individual case what is moral and 


-what is immoral. The number of these alleged principles 


has been great, and it would be impossible to give ofthand 
a complete enumeration of them. Ranging all the way from 
Paley’s notorious dictum that virtue is “the doing good to 
mankind, in obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of 
everlasting happiness ”—how this must have thrilled some of 


his readers as the definitive definition !—to Kant’s “ Act only , 
on that maxim whereby thou canst at the same time will that 


it should become a universal law,” we find almost every con- 
ceivable way tried of justifying moral judgments and moral 
conduct. Whatever differences there may have been in what 


was found, there was seldom any doubt or disagreement in 
43 
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what was sought: the quest was for demonstrable certainty. 
One writer has exactly expressed the prevailing spirit of ethical 
inquiry when he says: “ What the moralist wants is such a 
distinction between right and wrong as does not depend on any 
mere accident of reality, even upon the accidental existence of a 
moral sense. He wants to find the eternal ethical truth. We 
must insist then that one of the first questions of the moralist 
must be, why conscience in any given case is right. Or, to put 
the case otherwise, ethical doctrine must tell us why, if the 
devil’s conscience approves of the devil’s acts, as well it may 
do, the devil’s conscience is nevertheless in the wrong.” ‘The 
devils, forsooth, must be made to believe—and tremble ! 

It would seem that where so many principles are put 
forward, each alleged to be beyond peradventure, but each 
conflicting with the others, the natural conclusion should be 
that there are no infallible principles, and that morality is 
relative. This conclusion would doubtless have been more 
frequently drawn had not Fear stood in the way—fear that 
the relativity of morality would prove the death of morality, 
or at least its hopeless debilitation. ‘If there is nothing good 
or bad but thinking makes it so—why ! thinking as we jolly- 
well-please, let us eat, drink, and be merry, and gaily let 
morality go hang.” ‘This is the invariable retort made to the 
suggestion that morality is not immutable and eternal. 

There is still another motive, allied to Fear, that has 
blocked the path to the acceptance of the relativity of morality. 
A spokesman of ethical orthodoxy —the same spokesman 
already quoted—has expressed it: ‘A minor power for good 
is not enough. It will not suffice that one bit of reality fights 
for our moral needs while another bit of reality fights against 
them, unless we can in some way harmonise these conflicting 
aspects, or unless we can show that they that be with us are 
not only more important or more significant than they that be 
against us, but are really the deepest truth of things, Else we 
shall be left face to face with a gloomy world of conflict, where 
good and bad are mingled in hopeless confusion.” This writer, 
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like many another man, wants, before committing himself to 
a battle for his ideals, to know that the universe is with him. 
He would prefer not to play an uncertain game. He calls 
for loaded dice, for stacked cards. Unless he holds the trumps 
he does not relish the idea of letting the game go on. “Let 
us throw the cards on the table and have a new deal.” 

William James, the gallant adventurer in all new enterprises 
of the spirit, felt and recognised the occasional force of this 
appeal. There are times when in our conflict for our ideals 
we grow weary. Flesh and blood cannot stand the strain of 
unintermittent struggle ; some time we must lay our weapons 
aside and take a rest. At such times it is a comfort to know 
that our temporary withdrawal does not give the enemy an 
advantage. It is necessary, if we are to rest in peace, that we 
should be assured that the fight is going on and that our cause 
is being pushed to victory. An absolute ideal which condemns 
the wrong even when our vocal cords are too weak to echo its 
judgment, stands guard over the cause in which we are 
enlisted ; a power not ourselves that makes for righteousness 
gives us the privilege of a “moral holiday.” The Absolute 
is the warrior’s lullaby, the hum of assurance in the ears of 
the exhausted man that He that keepeth Israel shall neither 


_ slumber nor sleep. 


The problem of this paper is not to disprove the absolute- 


ness of morality. It is a very wise man—or a fool—who 


knows that there is no Absolute. Most of us can do no more 
than wonder with varying degrees of credulity or incredulity, 
of interest or indifference. We are not certain. But we 
must act. Is the only way open to the man of action the way 
of “The Will to Believe”? Must we cry, “Lord, I believe, 
help thou my unbelief”? I shall try to show that, however 
it may be with the Absolute and his standards, we mortals, 
having no natural access thereunto, can make right and wrong 
out of such materials as are at our disposal and can very well 
make shift with the result. But before we take up this 
problem, let us examine the motives that, as we have seen, 
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have stood in the way of the acceptance of the relativity of 
morality, and see whether they are definitive. 

The fear that morality would be compromised by a recog- 
nition of its relativity is groundless—unless morality be some- 
thing disconnected with our interests. It is usually assumed 
in such reasonings as are urged against ethical relativism, that 
no one can be enthusiastically interested in a cause unless he 
be convinced that it is a cause that appeals to all men—at 
least to all reasonable men. This assumption is directly 
opposed to all experience. Fighting for a cause against those 
who fail to recognise its value often gives added value to it— 
witness the present conflict! Championship in the face of 
opposition may enhance the charm of that for which we battle. 
The knowledge that our efforts are needed to make the cause 
prevail may add to our loyalty. If we really have ideals, the 
fact that these ideals are not shared by all, and the fact that 
they are attacked and endangered, may make us rally with 
greater zest to their defence. Opposition whets the edge 
of fealty in most human affairs. Why should morality be the 
sole exception? Of course, it is a fact that devotion may 
breed the illusion that the object of devotion is intrinsically 
precious; but it is perverse to explain the devotion by the 
illusion rather than the illusion by the devotion. What we 
want with our whole heart assumes for us by a sympathetic 
fallacy a cosmic importance; what we long for is likewise the 
World’s Desire. But it is not because the red rose cries 
and the white rose weeps, the larkspur listens and the lily 
whispers, that Maud is the lover’s dove and dear and life and 
fate. So when one asks, as our aforequoted orthodoxologist 
asks: “To the unsympathetic man, how shall you demonstrate 
the ideals you found upon the feeling of sympathy?” he 
should be answered Yankeewise by the question: “ How to 
the unenamoured man shall you demonstrate the charm and 
beauty that you found upon your feeling of love?” Suppose 
that, foolishly, you wished to arouse the same passion in 
another man’s breast that you feel in your own, what would 
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you do? You would tell off the qualities that fascinate you ; 
if they left him unresponsive, little would it boot to search for 
some intellectually self-evident premise upon which you could 
rear a syllogism whose conclusion should be amorous rapture. 
An ideal is not a cold idea; it is heated in the flame of 
passion, else it were no ideal. It is what we yearn for, not 
what we passively contemplate. A moral ideal is a glowing 
vision of conduct and of social life, such as we burn to see 
realised. It is our ardour for it that converts it from what it 
would otherwise be, an idle reverie, into a dynamic force. 
There is no more danger for my moral ideal—provided it be my 
ideal—in the recognition that it is my ideal, than there is jeopardy 
for my love in the knowledge that if I had Mr Robinson’s 
nervous system I should love Mr Robinson’s wife instead of 
loving my own. It so happens that my nervous system is my 
own and not Mr Robinson’s, and therefore the relativity of 
my love is not relativity to nothing in particular, but a 
relativity that ties it down hard and fast to given fact. People 
argue about relativity as if relativity were something up in the 
air; as if to be in relation were not precisely to be in some 
definite relation to some definite thing. The fact that the 
New York Subways would be valueless in Manunkachunk or 
Sun Prairie does not make them the less valuable in New 
York. So the fact that our moral ideals would not fit the 


‘primitive conditions in Australia does not make them any the 


less compelling or the less enticing to ws, being what we are 
and where we are. . 
As to the uncertainty of the realisation of our ideals, a hint 
has already been given as to what seems the proper attitude 
to take toward this objection. It is cowardly not to make an 
effort to get what we want, if the failure is due merely to the 
fact that we are not sure of success. When human nature 
shall have lost its venturesomeness, when only certainties 
attract and all uncertainties leave us unnerved, then indeed 
it will be time to fear a view that makes the realisation of our 
moral ideals problematic. Meanwhile, there is zest in the very 


fact that something precious is at stake and may be lost or 
won. The objects most eagerly worked for, the games most 
strenuously contested, the wars most bitterly fought, are those 
in the balance. All we need is not to know that the end is 
unattainable, and to believe that there is a chance for success. 
Fighting for an ideal is subject to all the hazards of war: we 
may win or we may lose; but if the thing is worth fighting for, 
it surely does not lose its value just because we are not sure 
of getting it. Let us take the spirit of adventure into our 
moral life. In our quest for the moral ideal it may be that 
the gulfs will wash us down; it may be we shall touch the 
Happy Isles; but the uncertainty should not mar the temper 
of heroic hearts. 

But here again Nature is generous to us. She does not 
ask us to venture for those causes alone that are sure to 
prevail ; but she often does grant us the comfort of believing, 
when we have hoisted sail and reached the deep, that our 
quest will reach the goal. The certainty comes from our com- 
mitting ourselves; we are not called upon to commit ourselves 
because we are certain. It is not logic and reason that bring 
conviction here; it is action and enthusiasm. This assurance 
will have no scientifically evidentiary value; it is merely 
Nature’s earnest to the earnest. If the pledge is to be 
redeemed, it is we who must exact the redemption. 

Having thus put our moral ideals on a par with our other 
preferences so far as their source’ and their outcome are con- 
cerned, having made them spring from our likes and dislikes 
and depend for their achievement upon our efforts, we have 
now to consider the problem of the conflict among moral 
ideals and the methods by which this conflict is resolved. 
The title of this paper indicates the answer we shall give to 
this problem. The adjudication of differences here is not 
made by appeal to some a priori canon; it is the result of 
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an actual fight eventuating in victory of one ideal over another. 
Where the appearances point to a contrary conclusion, the 
standard by which the difference is settled is itself one that 
has come to be accepted after being in dispute. This can be 
seen in concrete instances. In civilised countries there is now 
general acceptance of the principle that with certain limita- 
tions private revenge is immoral. Lynch law and the 
vendetta are regarded with wellnigh universal detestation, 
except when mob passions are burning hot or where isolated 
communities have succeeded in maintaining as survivals what 
have long ago become obsolete in the wider field of common 
practice. An historical study of the gradual elimination of 
the blood-feud gives something more than colour to the view 
propounded by Thrasymachus in Plato’s Republic that justice 
is the interest of the stronger. In ancient Palestine and in 
modern England, to mention only two cases, we can trace 
the process by which governmental punishment of crime was 
substituted for the older practice of clan revenge. When 
the government first took the control of criminal law into 
its own hands public sentiment was against the usurpation. 
The clan system had been in vogue for countless generations, 
and what thus had the sanction of immemorial usage was 


naturally regarded as just and moral. The encroachments of 


the Crown were resented as unwarranted interference, and a 


struggle was precipitated as soon as the centralised power 


undertook to administer what had always been in the hands 
of the smaller social units. It was the strength of the Crown 
as compared with the growing weakness of the clan that 
gave victory to the principle of State control. The will of 
the stronger formed the basis of the new justice. In the 
course of time the sentiments of the community became 
adjusted to the new order of things, ideas of what was right 
were moulded upon the practice which had come to prevail, 
and what a short time before was fought as an intolerable 
infringement is now regarded by most people as a self- 
evidencing right. 
Vou. XIV.—No. 1. 4 
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In this struggle, of course, economic conditions played a 
most prominent part; but it must be remembered that the 
part they played was the part of a might—they lent their 
weight to turn the scales in favour of the Crown. It was 
victory of the Crown, by whatever means gained, and with 
whatever allies, that resulted in the newer conception of justice 
in criminal law. The matter was not decided by appeal to 
the abstract principle that contending parties are by their very 
interests not fit to pass upon the points in dispute, and that 
only an impartial tribunal can render the true decision. The 
tribunal, not always impartial, was first established and main- 
tained by force, and the abstract principle was literally an 
abstraction from accomplished fact. 

Any number of instances could be recited to point the 
same moral. In the American Civil War one of the issues 
was slavery. The two parties to the conflict had sprung from 
the same racial stock; they had much the same traditions 
behind them; they shared a common heritage of European 
and Christian ideals. But they differed in certain political — 
and economic practices, and the prevalence of these practices 
gave rise to divergent ideals in the matter then at issue. — 
From the same Bible the North and South drew different — 
conclusions ; the reason was there was always a suppressed 
uncanonical premise—inspired indeed, but with an inspiration 
not of God but of gold. The conflict was at bottom then a 
conflict between different desires springing from different 
conditions of life. It is often said that this conflict settled 
the question of slavery for all time. At any rate it settled 
the question of one kind of slavery for our time and in our 
country. But this settlement, be it noted, was by force of 
arms. Slavery was proved to be wrong because its advocates 
did not prove to be strong. Might made right. 

The doctrine that might is right is often regarded as a 
thoroughly immoral doctrine, a pernicious perversity of view, 
a damnable heresy. And so it is if taken in a narrow sense. 
The triumph of a cause by force of arms does not decide the 
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issue of rightness immediately. It did not with the generation 
of slave-holders in the South. The defeated party, though 
cast down, did not straightway bow to the justice of the 
decision. But time completed the work which military 
victory began. ‘The ideals of the victors gradually became 


_ the ideals of the defeated, and before two generations have 


passed many of the very descendants of those who were 
loudest in asserting the right of the eventually doomed cause 
look back upon the conflict as one for a mistaken principle. 
It is so regarded because the defeat established a new order 
of things, and to this established order the sentiments have 
gradually adjusted themselves. The sons of those who fought 
the Union in the early sixties were found fighting most loyally 
for the Union before the close of the century. The slavery 
which had been regarded as an institution ordained of God 
came to be looked upon with critical eye as condemned of 
God ; and many of the children of those who gave their blood 
to defend it now look upon that blood as nobly offered in a 
wrong service. 

The adjustments of sentiments and emotions to what has 
become the established order is one of the most powerful 
factors in moral history. Mohammedanism fought its way 


into Africa by the sword. In a few generations it flourished 


there by the devoted acceptance of those who sprang from its 


deadliest enemies. Tradition as well as trade follows the flag. 


This is what gives extreme significance to the world’s greatest 
battles. Had the Persians won at Marathon or the Turks at 
Lepanto and Vienna, and had they followed up their victory, 
the moral history of Europe, with its accompanying ideals, 
would have been incalculably different. Might long enough 
continued wins recognition as right, until overthrown by a 
greater might meanwhile gathering strength. If we, looking 
back upon the course of history, decline to acknowledge that 
in any particular case might was right, it is because another 
might as meanwhile arisen and brought our sentiments into 
accord with its sway; and from the point of view of the new 
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ideals that have thus triumphed we condemn what was one 
victorious. Naturally we use our own ideals in our judg 
ments; but we are likely to forget that these ideals are iz 
great measure the outcome of just the kind of victory whicl 
in the case we condemn we deplore as the triumph of migh 
over right. Such a judgment is nothing but the shadow of : 
new might cast back over what formerly stood bathed in thi 
light of another ideal. 

Between the older and the newer right who is to decide 
The decision now is owrs, and of course we make it in the onh 
way we can, with our standards to control it. But we shoul 
not mistake our decision for the utterance of eternal an 
immutable truth. Having our ideals, however we came b: 
them, we properly use them for what they are, as sources o 
standards not only for our conduct but also for our judgments 
What diverges from our standards is wrong—when measure: 
by these standards; and it is false modesty not to insist o1 
our standards because forsooth there are other standards whic 
have the same footing in the world as ours. Different more 
standards, being what they are, namely, dynamic principles, ar 
of course in conflict. It is as unreasonable to demand in th 
name of theoretical unity or of tolerance that one of then 
shall fail to energise, as it would be absurd to ask that gravita 
tion should decline to pull upon a marble block which is risin; 
to its place in the dome of a Capitol. If the issue betwee 
moral ideals is to be decided by the assue, why should one idee 
politely, nay ignominiously, withdraw from the scene oc 
conflict? And who is to fight for my ideals but myself an 
those who share them with me? The very recognition tha 
might makes right should hearten us to fight with might an 
main for our ideals and thus make them right. If we fa 
to champion what we love, our cause is doomed, and som 
other ideal will prevail. Hegel’s dictum, Die Weltgeschicht 
ist das Weltgericht, is no cold-blooded statement of fatalisti 
fact; it is to any man with backbone and red blood 
challenge to make history, that little history that lies withi 
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his reach, so as to have the world-verdict handed down in 
his favour. 
If after having fought our good fight we lose, we shall be 
tempted to complain : 
“JT found Him in the shining of the stars, 
I mark’d Him in the flowering of His fields, 


But in His ways with men I find Him not. 
I waged His wars, and now I pass and die.” 


Happy shall we be if before the end we have the grace to see: 


“ The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 
Every way—the way of might as well as the way of gentle- 
ness—the way of defeat as well as the way of victory. 

This leads me to correct the one-sidedness of my previous 
statements. Heretofore I have argued as if the only might 
that counts is the might of the sword and of the forty-two 
centimetre gun; as if God were only on the side of the heavy 
battalions. But the weapons of the moral warfare are not all 
carnal, carnal though many of them assuredly are. In the 
moral armoury we find along with material instruments tools 
of another temper. Every virile moral judgment is itself 
such a weapon. When we condemn an alien ideal or an act 
which embodies such an ideal, we are not merely stating an 
objective variance between two ideals, or between an ideal and 
an act. We are using powerful insidious means of gaining 
victory for our own ideal. It is true that praise and blame are 
not first uttered with self-conscious intention to defeat an 
opposing ideal; but neither are tooth and claw first used 
with self-conscious intention to rout the foe. We first react 
instinctively to the situation that confronts us, and only later 
and by slow degrees do we come to see clearly the relation 
of means and end. We first eat not to sustain life but 
because we are hungry. It is only the sophisticated man 
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who eats to live. Our first loves are not directed to the 
propagation of an ever-improving race. It is only the eugenist 
who has achieved as a vision what the sex-instinct has blindly 
and passionately groped after in the form of act. And so our 
scoldings and beratings and chidings and lambastings are at 
the outset unenlightened expressions of instinctive anger 
and hate, nature’s offensive weapons. It is the deterministic 
moralist who comes to see that moral disapprobation and 
censure and reprimand are means to be used for the protection 
of one’s ideal and the annihilation of their rivals. Moral 
indignation is chastened anger, moral blame is chastened 
scolding, and moral vengeance is chastened vindictiveness ; 
just as moral love is chastened sexuality subdued to the useful 
and the good, and ennobled by the vision of larger and more 
comprehensive ends. 

Regarded thus, not as ex post facto pronouncements pre- 
supposing the indetermination of the culprits’ acts but as 
directed to the determination of their future conduct and 
that of others, blame is seen to be a weapon used in the 
warfare of moral ideals. I attack opposing ideals by con- 
demning them. I seek by expressing my disgust to produce 
similar disgust in others; I show myself nauseated, so that 
by the contagion of nausea others shall spue out the abomina- 
tion. The moral ideals that have conquered in the course of 
history have had at their service a full equipment of such 
implements. Read the Hebrew prophets and note how 
effectively they wielded the lashing tongue. One of them 
succinctly summarised the mission of his order in these words: 
“ However, I sent unto you all my servants the prophets, 
rising early, and sending them, saying, Oh, do not this abomin- 
able thing that I hate.” Saul of Tarsus, protagonist of a 
moral ideal which has been one of the most potent forces of 
history, well understood the power of this weapon. How did 
he treat the now unnamable practices which many of the best 
Greeks and Romans looked upon not only as innocent but as 
highly praiseworthy? His method was disgust: he aroused 
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esthetic repugnance. Mark his vocabulary: ‘“ Uncleanness,” 
“vile affections,” “a reprobate mind,” “ professing themselves 
to be wise they became fools, and changed the glory of the 
incorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things.” ‘The 
author of the Revelation of St John the Divine adopted the 
same means against the same enemy: “So hast thou also them 
that hold the doctrine of the Nicolaitanes, which thing I hate.” 
It is he from whom I just borrowed the metaphor which is 
rather an almost literal description of moral condemnation : 
“So then because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, 
I will spue thee cut of my mouth.” It was not by reasoning 
—for the wisdom of this world was to these men foolishness— 
it was by denunciation and by the argumentum ad nauseam— 
a sanctified Billingsgate—reinforced by “the expulsive power 
of a new affection,” that Christianity waged its relentless war 
against conduct it abhorred and the world idealised. The 
terminology of morality is and always has been and always 
must be unlike the impartial terminology of objective science. 
The word thief, for instance, does not simply connote the taking 
of another man’s property without his knowledge and consent. 
It stirs up all the age-long passions that centre about the 
institution of property and hallow it. The moral judgment 
injects poison into the winged words it lets fly. It does not 
describe—it damns. 

Another blade used in moral warfare is punishment, forged 
of an alloy of condemnation and force. Antagonistic emotion 
there must be if punishment is a moral reaction. Punishment 
administered without emotion is a purely mechanical process, 
similar to the digging of weeds out of a garden, the use of 
disinfectants, or the employment of a stomach-pump. What 
distinguishes or should distinguish punishment, or the damaging 
treatment of the morally responsible offender, from the treat- 
ment of the irresponsible, is just this element of passion 
directed against one who is believed to be practically responsive 
to the emotions of his fellows. We do not—or should not— 
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punish the kleptomaniac. Why? Because the passion of 
taking another’s goods is so strong in him that it cannot be 
overcome by considerations of what may be done to him or 
felt against him in consequence of his act. If he is not re- 
sponsive to our indignant reaction, such indignation should 
be withheld in just the same way in which, when we have 
arrived at years of self-inhibition, we decline to rage against 
a stone that has caused us to stumble or a door into which we 
have run in the dark. Such rage, we have learned, does no 
good, and we have learned to call it foolish. In the case of 
the normally responsive man, on the other hand, society’s dis- 
pleasure is a mighty preventive, and that society is mawkishly 
sentimental which declines to make use of this effective weapon. 
The judge and the jury, in trying the case, are agents of society 
in seeking to discover impartially what has been done. In 
pronouncing a sentence, however, the judge is no longer the 
representative of the inquisitive instincts of society—he is not 
only the representative of society in determining what shall 
be done to the convict on the basis of the findings of fact: he 
is also the mouthpiece of society in expressing abhorrence of 
the crime committed and of the criminal. 

I shall probably be accused of pressing analogies too far 
when I now pass to the consideration of another instrumen- 
tality used in moral warfare. But all war is struggle for ideals, 
and when this is recognised, what may otherwise be regarded 
as superficial resemblance will come to be seen as fundamental 
affinities between species of the same genus. Moral praise, 
and rewards of a more material kind than praise, are compar- 
able to honourable mention, to the Victoria or the Iron Cross, 
or to a dukedom with estates conferred upon some successful 
commander. In war it is not only necessary to disable the 
enemy, but also to keep up the spirits of one’s own forces ; and 
the prospect of glory is recognisedly one of the most effective 
incentives to deeds of heroism. No less effective in moral 
warfare than in national conflicts is the desire for glory. Every 
conquering moral ideal has made use of this motive. ‘“ He 
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that is slow to anger is better than the mighty, and he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” ‘Ye which have 
— followed me, in the regeneration when the Son of Man shall sit 
on the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” In moral education we 
are constantly using praise and reward, if not directly given to 
the one whom we wish to encourage, then indirectly by lauding 
those whom we hold up as examples, thus suggesting that 
those who follow in the footsteps of these worthies may expect 
the same meed ofhonour. But the strait-laced theorist strangely 
enough insists that love of praise is not a moral motive. Any 
motive is a moral motive that supports a moral ideal, and the 
soldier of the moral ideal who refuses to use all the weapons 
that make for victory is as stupid as a general who should 
decline to appeal to his men in the name of glory, insisting 
that devotion to the cause is the only motive to be tolerated. 
The recognition that the confrontation of diverse moral 
ideals is warfare enables us to understand what at first sight 
is so puzzling a paradox in moral struggles, namely, the im- 
proper employment of physical force by men of otherwise 
high principles. In this very description of what we find 
puzzling we are using terms that show our alignment in 
the struggle; we are not giving expression to impartial 
judgments. Moral conflicts are actual warfare, and no wonder 
if those who find the organised might of society arrayed 
against them resort to extreme methods. The Nihilist of 
Russia, the Fenian of Ireland, the Kuklux of the South, the 
militant suffragette, the structural iron worker, the Industrial 
Worker of the World, and the Syndicalist, all these on 
occasion use methods we strongly disapprove. The means they 
adopt, judged by the law of the land or by the ideals of those 
opposed to them, are viciously immoral. But all these men 
and women are engaged in a fight, and when met by force 
they naturally use force in return, and use it not too nicely. 
I am not justifying the wisdom of their procedure, nor am I 
expressing my acquiescence in their methods. Our question 
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is now not one of expediency but of understanding. There 
are causes that cannot be submitted to arbitration, and what 
these causes are it is only for their adherents to decide. When 
a cause has become so precious that its value is felt to be 
greater than that of the continuance for the time being of the 
ordinary forms of peaceful intercourse, or of international law, 
then war is the only arbiter. And such causes may divide not 
only nation from nation, but also classes from classes within 
the same nation. Civil war, in the latter case, is the result, 
often a guerilla war rather than open battle. 

How then shall [judge them? There are two answers, both 
of which must be given if we are to do justice to all the facts. 
One answer is that these disturbers of the peace, these rebels 
against the present organisation of society, are justified by 
their ideals in fighting for their ideals. There is no one ideal 
that can be used unimpassionedly for the measuring of all 
others. The ideal expressed in some form of civilised govern- 
ment is only one ideal, and when it is used to condemn those 
who fight against the government, there is a most lamentable 
petitio principz. The ideal of settling disputes by appeal to 
the ballot or to the court—or to international usage—is just 
one ideal, and is not the decisive ideal when it is itself in 
dispute. But this is not the sole answer. What is a begging 
of the question when construed in terms of logic becomes in 
practice a demand that the question be settled in accordance 
with owr ideals when the question comes up to us for a hear- 
ing. While, therefore, we may theoretically admit the right 
of anyone to fight for his ideals in any way his ideals allow, 
we as partisans practically must deny this right when his 
manner of fighting clashes with our ideals. In other words, 
we do not solve the moral problems, here presented, in an 
impartial manner: we come to them with a prejudice, a pre- 
judice to which we are just as much entitled as those whom 
we condemn are entitled to theirs. In our judgments upon 
violence in labour and suffrage conflicts or upon “ fright- 
fulness” in military operations, we take sides. The fiction 
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that we are impartial is itself one of the means we employ to 
give victory to our ideal. Having elected our ideal, we seek 
to hypnotise others against the seductiveness or even the 
possibility of other ideals by claiming for our ideals the sole 
right. Herein we are wise—but the wisdom is the wisdom 
of action. When, however, we seek to see with open eye 
and to understand with open mind, we should recognise that 
our noblest impartialities are partialities eulogised. Their 
nobility is derived by patent from our fundamental prefer- 
ences; similarly the partialities of others to whom we are 
opposed hold patents of equal temporary validity. Such 
patents are merely licences to “ make good ” against all rivals. 
Our view, thus presented, leaves us engaged in a “ world of 
conflict where good and bad ave mingled in confusion.” But 
the world of conflict is not gloomy to one who has an interest 
in the struggle, and the confusion is not hopeless. We have 
indicated some of the agencies which are always at work to 
secure victory for some ideal, and victory has actually been 
achieved time and again by successive ideals. If the devil’s 
conscience approves of the devil’s acts, as well it may, the 
question for us is whether we shall let the devil’s conscience 
become owr standard. And as for the devil himself, first we 
must defeat him, and then, if he has the adaptability he is 
rightly credited with, his case may not be desperate. Moral 
warfare, as also national warfare—witness again the present 
conflict—is always a struggle between God and devil; but 
which is God and which the devil can be answered only by 
the touchstone of our own ideals. Your God may be my 
devil; the Kaiser’s God is Sir Edward’s devil, and Sir Edward’s 
is the Kaiser’s. Prior to trying the spirits whether they be of 
God, we have first to choose which God we shall serve. God 
is, in fact, the title of homage and fealty we apply to the 
personification, whether real or imaginary, that embodies for 
us what is morally most precious. God is the Lord whom 
we have elected to serve; the devil is the devil because he is 
His enemy and ours. This explains the present dismember- 
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ment of God among the present nations of Europe. Only a 
decisive and overwhelming victory of one side can accomplish 
the task of Isis for this Osiris. 

We shall close our discussion by glancing at the bearing of 
our view upon the question of moral progress. Such a theory 
as we have been upholding recognises change, but does it give 
the basis for any recognition of progress? Is it true that 
progress is, as Bernard Shaw maintains, an illusion? Are we 
on a higher plane of morality than our forefathers? Have we 
been moving forward in the meantime, or just moving about ? 
The answer to this question requires the singling out of some 
goal, approximation to which or recession from which deter- 
mines progress or retrogression. As a matter of fact, we all 
do in our judgments of progress more or less clearly single out 
some such goal. But the question is whether such a selection 
is anything more than an expression of our preferences. Has 
the replacement of the Indian tribes by the white civilisation 
of America been a step upward or downward? Upward, of 
course! But upward — nobis judicibus. The Indian may 
judge differently. 

Is there then no perfect judgment of all-seeing Jove which 
shall settle thzs difference. Even if there be, it still remains a 
matter of preference, Jove’s preference instead of ours or the 
Indian’s. If we deliberately confine ourselves to the question 
whether a larger number of human beings share in a fuller 
satisfaction as the result of the Indian’s displacement, whatever 
answer we give, that answer will be what on the face of it 
it purports to be, namely, a statement that a growing number 
of men do or do not find an increasing satisfaction as the result 
of the direction taken by history’s movement. And it can 
only be the nature of these men’s desires and aversions that 
finds expression in such satisfaction. To make the matter 
clearer by another reference, suppose that industrial progress 
shall one day make possible that a large majority of men live 
in Sybaritic idleness; suppose that medical science shall by 
that time have solved the problem of the removal of all 
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infectious diseases ; suppose that the family as we now know it 
shall then have become obsolete, being replaced by sterilised 
free-love on the one hand and by state-controlled parentage 
on the other. Would the attainment of such a state be an 
achievement of progress or would it be a deplorable retro- 
gression? ‘The majority of the judges contemporary to such 
a civilisation would undoubtedly call it progress. But would 
it be? There is no doubt that many of the things we now 
value would have been lost ; but suppose the loss were no more 
felt than we in general feel the loss of the gladiatorial sports 
that once delighted the Roman populace, not having ourselves 
been brought up to the habit. Would the loss, unfelt, of our 
present values, however precious to ws, counteract the gains 
appreciated by those who then should have free opportunity 
of enjoyment along the lines of habits meanwhile established ? 
Such a question admits of no impartial answer. We can 
answer only in accordance with the standards set by owr ideals. 
Those who cherish our institutions because they embody what 
they hold dear must unreservedly say that any civilisation that 
comes to be built upon the wreck of these institutions would 
for them be a lapse from a higher state. There would be a 
sorry exchange of spirituality for sensuality. But the children 
of that supposed generation would give a different rating of 
the direction that had led to what they should find good. 
Spirituality and sensuality are names given to different things 
at different times and places. The exercise of what at any 
time are regarded as the higher functions of man is for that 
time spirituality, provided that exercise be controlled by the 
highest accepted standards; the exercise of the lower functions 
is sensuality. With changing evaluations of the higher and 
the lower, there would come about a “ transvaluation” of the 
spiritual and the sensual. A notable instance of such a change 
is seen in the spread of the ascetic ideal in the early centuries 
of our era, resulting in the disparagement of marriage as an 
unholy state. 

But suppose we forestall such a “ weak-kneed” defence of 
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our present ideals by saying with Stuart Mill that it is better 
to be a Socrates dissatisfied than a pig satisfied. Would 
not this end discussion by making the quality of pleasure the 
ultimate criterion? Alas, not. It is better to be a Socrates 
unsatisfied—better for whom? For Socrates or for the pig? 
But a pig! Who would bea pig? Is he not loathly? As- 
suredly he is—to us; but to himself not so assuredly. Who 
knows what preciousness there may not be to pigs in un- 
adulterated piggery? Who then shall decide? ‘To what 
arbiter shall we appeal ? 

It is strange that when such a question is asked, it is over- 
looked that it is not thrown out to the universe in general. 
It is we men and women who are asking the question; we are 
asking it of ourselves; why not answer it for ourselves? We 
are not particularly interested in the question whether pigs 
like to be pigs. It matters not if they do. We are concerned 
with the question what we should like to be, what we should 
like to help our children to become, what kind of civilisation 
we shall lend our efforts to build up for the future. The 
fundamental question to be answered before any question 
about progress can be answered is the most momentous 
question in the world for us as moral agents. The question 
is what we really want. ‘This is not a question to be answered 
lightly. Knowledge of all sorts is of help in answering it, 
especially knowledge of the consequences of getting what we 
want. But when all the knowledge is got that can be got, 
when we have obtained as clear vision as with our human 
limitations we can obtain, still we shall find ourselves passively 
contemplating a wan and colourless future unless our desires 
rise up to seize some envisaged possibility and invest it with 
the charm of the ideal. That which we prefer above all else 
when we know all that we can know about it, that for us is 
best. Movement in the direction of this our enlightened 
preference is progress; movement away from it is retrogression. 
To a man with active preferences, progress is not an illusion, 
because his preferences are indubitable fact. The only illusion 
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is in supposing that a preference of his own is the universe’s 
choice, that a fact here and now is a revelation of what the 
universe is at bottom and at all times. 

The evolution that has given birth to us men is an evolu- 
tion upward, because it is we men who are now assessing its 
value. The moral evolution that has given birth to our ideals 
has been progress, because it is we with these ideals who are 
at present the court of last resort. In this asserted humanisa- 
tion and temporalisation of our judgments of progress we 
have a fact analogous to the terrestrialisation of judgments of 
up and down which took place when modern astronomy ousted 
the Ptolemaic-Aristotelian conception. For Aristotle there 
was an absolute up and an absolute down; what was above 
was aboriginally and intrinsically and eternally above—above 
yesterday, to-day, and forever; above here, there, and every- 
where. Students of history know the confusion that the 
enforced surrender of this view brought about in the world of 
established thought. It turned everything topsy-turvy. ‘The 
dialectical arguments pressed against the new view were the 
outcry of a muddle-headedness caused by practical disorienta- 
tion. But for all that men did get adjusted to the new view ; 
and when they did they found. that they had not lost the 
practical advantages that went with the old, and that they had 
gained much from the change. The relativity of the spatially 

-up and the spatially down does not divest us of our sense of 
direction or of its significance, for our semicircular canals do 
not have to adjust themselves to the bottom of the universe. 
The centre of gravity of our little planet is all that they have 
to keep in mind. We are terrestrial beings, each for a time 
in a definite place where the direction of gravitation is a 
definite fact; and from this place we get our bearings. In 
the same way the mere thought that there are many antipodal 
ups and downs in moral matters may and undoubtedly will 
and must introduce confusion. Accustomed as we are to 
believe that we cannot be right without being eternally and 
everlastingly right, we argue with impeccable logic to the 
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conclusion that the denial of absoluteness in moral standards 
is a denial of morality altogether. But we must not mistake 
a faultless syllogism for the ascertainment of truth. New facts 
may give us new premises, and from these new premises we 
may still defend a vigorous moral thesis. The ever-new fact 
that every vital moral judgment has to reckon with is the new 
place in the moral economy which the new judge occupies. 
Just as the pull of gravitation tells the traveller which way is | 
down and which is up for whatever place he may for the 
moment occupy, in like manner, but inversely, it is the pull of 
our system of desires that determines which way is up and 
which is down in moral movements. Heaven is the vision of 
fulfilled desire. 

The moral to be drawn from the relativity of the moral 
ideal is an old one. ‘Keep thy heart with all diligence, for 
out of it are the issues of life.” But this moral must be 
reinterpreted, interpreted not in the spirit of asceticism but of 
aspiration toward a fullness of life. ‘To keep one’s heart with 
all diligence is to keep the fountains of desire ever flowing. 
The larger the number of springs that well up within it, the 
stronger will the current be that finally courses forth. But 
let the incoming jets become confluent in the central basis, 
mixing their waters there first; what shall then issue from 
the common reservoir will be a homogeneous stream. The 
direction of progress for that stream will not be a matter of 
doubt; it will be marked out for it by the particular con- 
figuration of the land it will have to traverse. As it flows 
forward it will be joined by other streams from other springs ; 
the mingled waters will with ever more majestic sweep press 
forward till at last they reach the ocean. But even there 
there will be no rest: there are currents in the sea as well as 
in the rivers, and from the sea will be drawn that which is to 
feed new springs whose turn it will be to keep the ocean full. 
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FACTS AND QUESTIONS BEFORE US.' 
Tue Ricut Hon. VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. 


THE year that has passed since the last general meeting of 
the Academy has been an Annus Mirabilis, full of unexpected 
and terrible events. To most of us it has been also Annus 
Deflendus, a year that has brought private sorrow to nearly 
every household as well as public sorrow to us all for the 
calamities in which it has involved the nation and the world. 
The British Academy has carried on its meetings and public 
lectures, making no change save one. The Council has this 
year proposed no foreign men of learning to be elected as 
Corresponding Fellows, fearing lest the judgment of their 
merits might be, or might possibly seem to be, influenced by 
the political relations in which the country stands. No 
suggestion has come from any quarter that we should deprive 
- of their position as Corresponding Fellows any subjects of 
those foreign States which are now at war with Britain. The 
same may be said of our illustrious elder sister the Royal 
Society. The general feeling has evidently been that the 
more all learned bodies are kept outside the passions of 
war the better for them and for the nations. When strife 
has ended and a period has elapsed long enough to soften 
the bitterness of feeling which now exists, it will be for 
learned bodies to try to link up the bonds of personal regard 
and intellectual co-operation, now unhappily severed, which 
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have in time past served to bind the great peoples to one 
another. 


Many will have felt, and all will admit, the dangers that 
surround anyone who, influenced by strong emotions and 
possessing imperfect knowledge, should now commit to print 
his judgment of the events of the last eleven months. Every 
one among us must sometimes have had cause to regret, when 
reading them years afterwards, words which he wrote in the 
heat of the moment. ‘Time modifies our judgments as it cools 
our passions. Neither the friendships nor the enmities of 
nations can last for ever. You remember how Ajax, in the 
drama of Sophocles, says that he has learnt 

5 7’ éxOpos jiv és tocdvd éxPapréos 
os Kal pirjowv adOre. 

It is better that nothing should be said to-day in an 
address to the Academy which any one of its members, to 
whatever country he may belong, would feel pain in reading 
ten or twenty years hence. Newspapers and pamphlets will 
convey to posterity sufficiently, and even more than sufficiently, 
the notions and fancies and passions of the moment. 

What we may do, not without profit, is to note and to 
set down in a spirit of detachment the impressions made 
upon us by the events which our eyes see and watch as they 
pass into history. Many a pen will for centuries to come 
be occupied by the events of this year, and endless contro- 
versies will arise over them. It is well that whoever has gained 
from his studies something of an historical sense should in 
an historical spirit place on record from month to month 
the impressions he receives. The record will be almost as 
useful if the impressions should turn out to be erroneous as 
if they should be confirmed by subsequent events, because 
what the historian of the future will desire to know is not only 
what happened but what people believed and thought at the 
time it was happening. That which is omitted has also its 
value. Fifty years hence men will be struck by the signifi- 
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cance of things whose significance was not perceived by con- 
temporary observers, and will seek to know why those observers 
failed to see or comprehend facts which will then stand out in 
bold relief. 

So let me now try to enumerate briefly what are the facts 
of the present situation by which we are chiefly impressed — 
facts that make it novel as well as terrible. 

The first fact is the immense width and range of the war. 
Thucydides observed that men always thought the war they 
were then engaged in the greatest that had ever befallen. But 
here we have facts which show how much the present conflict 
does transcend any seen in previous ages. This might have 
been foretold twenty years ago, assuming that Russia, 
Germany, and Britain were involved, seeing how vast are 
the possessions and claims and ambitions of all three States. 
Yet the reality goes far beyond every forecast. All the six 
great European Powers and four lesser Powers are involved. 
So is the whole extra-European Old World, except China and 
Persia and the possessions of Holland and Portugal. In the 
New World it is only the Dominions and Colonies of Britain 
that are affected—a noteworthy illustration of the severance 
of the Western hemisphere from the broils of the Eastern. 

Secondly. There is the prodigious influence of the war upon 
neutral nations. This also might have been foreseen as a 
result of the development of world commerce and the inter- 
lockings of world finance. But here too the actual results 
are transcending expectation. 

Thirdly. The changes in the methods and character’ of war 
have been far more extensive than in any previous period. It 
took much more than two centuries from the invention of 
gunpowder for musketry and artillery to supersede completely 
archery and defensive armour. ‘The long pike, after having 
been used for some twenty-five centuries at least, was still in 
use as late as the Irish Rebellion of 1798, and to a slight 
extent in the abortive rising of 1848. War, however, is now 
a totally different thing from what it was in the campaign of 
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1870-71, or even in the war between Russia and Japan of 
1904. Chemistry has changed everything by increasing the 
range and the power of missiles, while electricity, without the 
wire, supplies new means of communication not only along 
battle lines but across hostile territory. Warfare in the air and 
warfare under the sea were heretofore undreamt of. 

Fourthly. The cost of war is greater in proportion to the 
size of the armies, immensely larger as these armies are, than 
it ever was before. The ten belligerent European Powers are 
estimated to be spending now more than ten millions sterling 
aday. At this rate their total expenditure for twelve months 
could not be less than 4000 millions, and may be much more. 
But some competent economists put it at 5000 millions, figures 
which are hardly more realisable by us than are those which 
express the distances of the fixed stars. 

Fifthly. In each nation the whole body of the people 
is more fully and more hotly interested in, and united by, 
this war than by any it ever waged before. During the 
eighteenth century it was in most countries only the monarch 
and the ruling class that knew or cared what was happening. 
The great European conflict that began in 1793 brought a 
change. But this war is far more intensely national, in the 
sense that it has roused the feelings of the whole of each 
people from top to bottom, than any preceding conflict, and 
it is everywhere waged with a sterner purpose. In this respect 
we are reminded of the citizen wars of the small city states of 
ancient Greece and Italy, and of the Italian Middle Ages. 
There certainly never was a great war less dynastic than the 
present. 

Sixthly. Some grave moral issues have been raised more 
sharply than before. Is a State above morality? Does the 
plea of military necessity (of which it is itself the judge) 
entitle it to disregard the rights of other States? (Cf. 
Thucydides v. 84-113, the case of Melos.) 

Seventhly. The predictions that the vast interests in- 
volved, the increasing strength of defence as opposed to 
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attack, and the growth of a general pacific sentiment would 
avert strife have all proved fallacious. The wisdom of the 
wise, where is it now? Some twelve years ago Maurice de 
Bloch, in a book that made a great impression at the time, 
argued that the growing difficulties of conducting military 
operations on a very large scale would prove an effective 
deterrent. More recently an accomplished and_ persuasive 
English writer has shown how much more a nation has to lose 
by war than it can possibly gain even if victory crown its arms. 
Others have thought that a sense of solidarity among the 
workers in each industrial country would be strong enough to 
restrain their Governments from any but a purely defensive 
war. Others, again, have declared that democracies are 
essentially peaceful, because the mass of the people pay in 
their blood, other classes merely in their wealth. I do not 
say that these arguments are unsound, but the forces they 
rely upon have not proved strong enough for the occasion. 
For practical purposes the wisdom of the wise has been brought 
to naught, because the rulers of the nations have been guided 
by other motives than those of pure reason. 

These observations relate to the palpable facts we have 
witnessed. Let us turn now to some of the reflections which 
the facts suggest. It is not easy to express these with that 
cold detachment at which the historian is bound to aim; but 
the effort must be made. 

On that reflection which rose first to our minds when the 
war began, and which continues to be the sombre background 
to every aspect it presents—upon this I will not pause. After 
more than forty centuries of civilisation and nineteen centuries 
of Christianity, mankind—in this case more than half mankind 
—is settling its disputes in the same way as mankind did in the 
Stone Age. ‘The weapons are more various and more destruc- 
tive. They are the latest product of highly developed science. 
But the spirit and the result are the same. 

There has never been a time in which communications 
were so easy, and the means for discovering and circulating in- 
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formation so abundant. Yet how little is now certainly known 
as to the real causes which have brought about the war! The 
beliefs current among different peoples are altogether different, 
not to say contradictory. Some are almost demonstrably false. 
Even in some neutral nations such as Holland, Switzerland, 
and Spain, opinion is sharply divided not merely about the 
rights but also about the facts. The whole German people 
seem to hold just as implicitly that this is for them a defensive 
war as the French hold the opposite; and however clear 
certain points may appear to us in Britain, there are others 
which may remain obscure for many years to come. 

How few are the persons in every State in whose hands 
lie the issues of war and peace! In some of the now belli- 
gerent countries the final and vital decisions were taken by 
four or five persons only, in others by six or seven only. Even 
in Britain decision rested practically with less than twenty-five ; 
for though some few persons outside the Cabinet took a part, 
not all within the Cabinet are to be reckoned as effective 
factors. It is of course true that popular sentiment has 
to be considered, even in States more or less despotically 
governed. Against a strong and definite sentiment of the 
masses the ruling few would not venture to act. But the 
masses are virtually led by a few, and their opinion is formed, 
particularly at a crisis, by the authority and the appeals of 
those few whom they have been accustomed to trust or to 
obey. And after all, the vital decision at the vital moment 
remains with the few. If they had decided otherwise than 
they did, the thing would not have happened. Something like 
it might have happened later, but the war would not have come 
then and so. 

How swiftly do vast events move, how quickly are vast 
decisions taken! In the twelve fatal days from July 28 to 
August 4 there was no time for reflection. Telegrams between 
seven capitals flew hither and thither like swift arrows crossing 
one another, and it would have needed a mind of more than 
human amplitude and energy to grasp and correlate all the 
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issues involved and to foresee the results that would follow 
the various lines of action possible in a game so complicated. 
Even the intellect of a Cesar or a Bonaparte would have been 
unequal to the task. Here the telegraph has worked for evil. 
Had the communications passed by written despatches, as they 
would have done eighty years ago, it is probable that war might 
have been avoided. 

Sometimes one feels as if modern States were growing too 
huge for the men to whom their fortunes are committed. 
Mankind increases in volume, and in accumulated knowledge, 
and in a comprehension of the forces of nature; but the in- 
tellects of individual men do not grow. ‘The power of grasping 
and judging in their entirety the far greater mass of facts to be 
dealt with, the far more abundant resources at command, the 
far vaster issues involving the weal or woe of masses of men— 
this power does not expand. ‘The disproportion between the 
individual ruling men with their personal prejudices and 
proclivities, their selfish interests and their vanities, and the 
immeasurable consequences which follow their individual voli- 
tions, becomes more striking and more tragic. There were some 
advantages in the small city states of antiquity. A single city 
might decline or perish, but the nation remained, and another 
city blossomed forth to replace that which had withered away. 
But now enormous nations are concentrated under one Govern- 
ment, and its disasters affect the whole. A great modern State 
is like a gigantic vessel built without any watertight compart- 
ments, which, if it be unskilfully steered, may perish when it 
strikes a single rock. 

How ignorant modern peoples, with all the abundant means 
of information at their disposal, may nevertheless remain of one 
another’s character and purposes! Each of the nations now at 
war has evidently had a false notion of its adversaries and has 
been thereby misled. It has not known their inner thoughts, 
it has misread their policy. It was said in the days of the 
American Civil War that the misconception by the Southern 
States of the Northern States, and their belief that the North 
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cared for nothing but the dollar, was the real cause why their 
differences were not peaceably settled, and yet they were both 
members of the same Republic and spoke the same language. 
Kuropean nations cannot be expected to have quite so intimate 
a knowledge each of the other, yet both their commercial 
intercourse and the activity of the press and the immensely 
increased volume of private travel might have been expected 
to enable them better to gauge and judge one another's minds. 

Historians as far back as Thucydides have made upon the 
behaviour of nations in war time many general observations, 
which have been brought out in stronger light by what passes 
from day to day before us. A few of these I will mention to 
suggest how we may turn to account the illustrations which 
Europe now furnishes. 

When danger threatens a nation its habits change. Defence 
becomes the supreme need. In place of the ordinary machinery 
of government there starts up a dictatorship like that of early 
Rome, when twenty-four lictors surrounded the magistrate, and 
the tribunician veto, with the right of appeal, sank away. The 
plea of public interest overrides everything. ‘The suspension 
of constitutional guarantees is acquiesced in, and acts of 
arbitrary power, even if violent, are welcomed because taken 
as signs of strength in the ruler. Even the withholding of 
information is submitted to. The voice of criticism is silenced. 
Cedit toga armis. The soldier comes to the front, speaks with 
an authority greater than that of the civilian statesman, is 
permitted to do whatever he declares to be necessary for the 
nation’s safety. So long as that is secured, everything else is 
pardoned, and success gives enormous prestige. 

Whoever watches these things must see how dangerous to 
freedom is war, except in those communities where long 
tradition has rooted constitutional habit very deep. In old 
Greece seditions opened the way to the Tyrant. Napoleon 
supposed that the Duke of Wellington would, after Waterloo, 
have made himself master of England. So might a victor of 
another quality have done who had achieved such a triumph 
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as Wellington’s, had not an ancient monarchy and Parliament 
stood in his way. War is the bane of democracies. If it be 
civil war, he who restores peace is acclaimed like Augustus. 
Even a Louis Napoleon may be welcomed when he promises 
security for property. If it be foreign war, the man of the 
sword on horseback towers over the man on foot who can only 
talk and administer. 

So, too, those psychical phenomena which former observers 
have noticed when a country is swept by war or revolution 
have become vividly real to Europe now. The same passion 
seizes on every one simultaneously and grows hotter in each 
by the sense that others share it. It is said that when sheep, 
feeding unherded on a mountain, see the approach of a danger 
they all huddle together, the rams on the outside facing the 
foe. The flock becomes one, with one mind, one fear, one 
rage of fear. So in times of danger a human community feels 
and acts like one man. The nation realises itself so vividly 
that it becomes a law to itself and recks little of the opinion 
of others. The man is lost in the crowd, and the crowd feels 
rather than thinks. Passion intensified supersedes the ordinary 
exercise not only of individual will but even of individual 
reason. Fear and anger breed suspicion and credulity. Every 
one is ready to believe the worst of whoever is suspected. 
What is called the power of suggestion rises to such a height 
that to denounce a man is virtually to condemn him. 
Lavoisier is sentenced to be guillotined; he pleads that he is 
a harmless chemist, but is told that the Republic does not 
need chemists. After the death of Julius Cesar, Cinna, the 
poet, is seized, and, when he protests that he is not Cinna the 
conspirator, is nevertheless killed for his name, the bystander 
(in Shakespeare) adding, “ Kill him for his bad verses.” A 
foreign name is taken to be evidence that its bearer is a spy. 
There is no tolerance for difference of opinion, and to advance 
arguments against the reigning sentiment is treason. Any 
tribute to the character or even to the intellectual gifts of an 
enemy is resented. Sentiments of humanity towards him are 
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disapproved, unless the precaution is taken of expressing these 
in the exact words of Holy Scripture. The rising flame of 
hatred involves not merely the Government and armies of the 
enemy, but even the innocent citizens of the hostile country. 
These well-known phenomena are all more or less visible in 
Kurope to-day, though in our own country the coolness of our 
temperament and the fact that no invader has trodden our 
soil have been presenting them in a comparatively mild type. 

The intensification of emotions includes those of a religious 
kind, and these not always in their purest form. In most 
countries, it is only the most enlightened minds that can 
refrain from claiming the Deity as their peculiar protector and 
taking every victory as a mark of His special favour. Modern 
man seems at such moments to have reverted to those primitive 
ages when each tribe fought for its own god and expected its 
own god to fight for it, as Moab called on Chemosh and Tyre 
on Melkarth. True it is that a nation now usually argues that 
Divine protection will be extended to it because its cause is 
just. But as this is announced by every nation alike, the 
result is much the same now as it was in the days of Chemosh 
and Melkarth. Oddly enough, the people in whom fanaticism 
used to be strongest are now responding more feebly than ever 
before to the appeal of the Jihad. Is it because the Turkish 
Mussulmans have infidel Powers for allies as well as for 
enemies that this war seems to them less holy than those of 
the centuries in which their conquests were won ? 

Upon other symptoms indicating a return to the conditions 
of warfare in earlier ages I forbear (for a reason already given) 
to comment. It is more pleasant to note that some of the 
virtues which war evokes have never been seen to more ad- 
vantage. Man has not under civilisation degenerated in body 
or in will power. The valour and self-sacrifice shown by the 
soldiers of all the nations have been as conspicuous as ever before. 
The line of heroes that extends from Thermopyle to Lucknow 
might welcome as brothers the warriors of to-day ; while among 
those at home who have been suffering the loss of sons and 
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brothers dearer to them than life itself, there has been a dignity 
of patience and silent resignation worthy of Roman Stoics or 
Christian saints. 

In these and other similar ways we see many a feature of 
human character, many a phase of political or religious life 
recorded by historians, verified by present experience. We 
ean better understand what nations become at moments of 
extreme peril and supreme effort ; and those of us who occupy 
ourselves with history find it profitable to note the Present for 
the illumination of the Past. 

But the Future makes a wider appeal. Everyone feels 
that after the war we shall see a different world, but no one 
can foretell what sort of a world it will be. We all have our 
fancies, but we know them to be no more than fancies, for the 
possibilities are incalculable. Nevertheless, it is worth while 
for each of us to set down what are the questions as to the 
future which most occupy the public mind and his own mind. 

Will the effect of this war be to inflame or to damp down 
the military spirit? Some there are who believe that the 
example of those States which had made vast preparations 
for war will be henceforth followed by all States, so far as 
their resources permit, and that everywhere armies will be 
larger, navies larger, artillery accumulated on a larger scale, 
so that whatever peace may come will be only a respite and 
breathing time, to be followed by further conflicts till the pre- 
dominance of one State or one race is established. Other 
observers of a more sanguine temper conceive that the outraged 
sentiment of mankind will compel the rulers of nations to 
find some means of averting war in the future more effective 
than diplomacy has proved. Each view is held by men of 
wide knowledge and solid judgment, and for each strong 
arguments can be adduced. 

The effects which the war will have on the government 
and politics of the contending countries are equally obscure, 
though everyone admits they are sure to be far-reaching. 
Those who talk of politics as a science may well pause when 
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they reflect how little the experience of the past enables us to 
forecast the future of government, let us say in Germany or 
in Russia, on the hypothesis either of victory or of defeat for 
one or other Power. 

Kconomics approaches more nearly to the character of a 
science than does any other department of inquiry in the 
human as opposed to the physical subjects. Yet the economic 
problems before us are scarcely less dark than the political. 
How long will it take the great countries to repair the losses 
they are now suffering? The destruction of capital has been 
greater during these last eleven months than ever before in so 
short a period, and it goes on with increasing rapidity. It 
took nearly two centuries for Germany to recover from the 
devastations of the Thirty Years’ War, and nearly forty 
years from the end of the Civil War had elapsed before the 
wealth of the Southern States of America had come back to 
the figures of 1860. One may expect recovery to be much 
swifter in our days, but the extinction of millions of productive 
brains and hands cannot fail to retard the process, and each 
of the trading countries will suffer by the impoverishment of 
the others. 

This suggests the gravest of all the questions that confront 
us. How will population be affected in quantity and in quality? 
The birth-rate had before 1914 been falling in Germany and 
Britain: it had already so fallen in France as only to equal the 
death-rate. Will the withdrawal of those slain or disabled in war 
quicken it? and how long will it take to restore the productive in- 
dustrial capacity of each country? More than half the students 
and younger teachers in some of our Universities have gone to 
fight abroad: and many of these will never return. Who can 
estimate what is being lost to literature and learning and science, 
from the deaths of those whose strong and cultivated intelli- 
gence might have made great discoveries or added to the store 
of the world’s thought? Those who are now perishing belong 
to the most healthy and vigorous part of the population, from 
whom the strongest progeny might have been expected. Will the 
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physical and mental energy of the generation that will come to 
manhood thirty or forty years hence show adecline? The data 
for a forecast are scanty, for in no previous war has the loss of 
life been so great over Europe as a whole, even in proportion to 
a population very much larger than it was a century ago. It 
is said, I know not with how much truth, that the stature and 
physical strength of the population of France took long to 
recover from the losses of the wars that lasted from 1793 till 
1814. Niebuhr thought that the population of the Roman 
Kmpire never recovered from the great plague of the second 
century A.D. ; but where it is disease that reduces a people it is 
the weaker who die, while in war it is the stronger. Our friends 
of the Eugenics Society are uneasy at the prospect for the 
belligerent nations. Some of them are trying to console them- 
selves by dwelling on the excellent moral effects that may spring 
out of the stimulation which war gives to the human spirit. 
What the race loses in body it may—so they hope—regain 
in soul. This is a highly speculative anticipation, on which 
history casts no certain light. As to the exaltation of character 
which war service produces in those who fight from noble 
motives, inspired by faith in the justice of their cause, there 
can be no doubt. We see it to-day as it has often been seen 
before. But how far does this affect the non-combatant part 
of each people? and how long does the exaltation last? The 
instance nearest to our own time, and an instance which is in 
so far typical that the bulk of the combatants on both sides 
were animated by a true patriotic spirit, is the instance of the 
American War of Secession. It was felt at the time to be 
almost a moral rebirth of the nation. I must not venture here 
and now to inquire how far the hopes then expressed were 
verified by the result: for such an inquiry would detain you 
too long. 

These are some of the questions which it may be interest- 
ing to set down as rising in our minds now, in order that the 
next generation may the better realise what were the thoughts 
and anxieties of those who sought, sine ira, metu, studio, to 
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comprehend the larger issues of this fateful time. It is too 
soon to hope to solve the problems that are crowding upon us. 
But we can at least try to see clearly what the problems are, 
and to distinguish between the permanent and the temporary, 
the moral and the material causes that have plunged mankind 
in this abyss of calamity: and we can ask one another what 
are the forces that may help to deliver it therefrom. This is a 
time for raising questions, not for attempting to answer them. 
Before some of them can be answered, most of us who are 
met here to-day will have followed across the deep River of 
Forgetfulness those who are now giving their lives that 
Britain may live. 
BRYCE. 


THE EFFECT OF THE EUROPEAN WAR 
ON HIGHER LEARNING IN AMERICA. 


CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING, 


President of Western Reserve University. 


Tue effect of the war upon the higher learning of America is 
nothing compared to its effect on that of the nations at war. 
Neither the number of students nor income has been affected 
in any appreciable degree. A few American professors have 
found their sabbatical vacations interrupted, and a few scores of 
hundreds of students who had planned to go to Germany or 
France or England have been obliged to change their plans. 
German books and periodicals come not at all to the libraries, 
or come irregularly. Pieces of physical and chemical 
apparatus, made best and cheapest in Germany, are not 
to be bought. ike 0 fields of research in this and other 
sciences are not cultivated by reason of the lack of these 
tools. But beyond these and similar obvious conditions, the 
war brings no special suffering to the normal course of the 
more material part of our higher education. 

Although the interest, too, of American teachers and 
students in the great war is not at all comparable with the 
interest of their European brothers, yet this interest cuts down 
deep into the heart and mind. The movement of the 
campaigns is followed, the victories and the defeats quicken 
or depress, the value of the forces is estimated, and the 
prognosis is debated. The sympathy of at least nineteen- 
twentieths of all academic people is with the Allies. The 
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most common remark made about Germany is that she is 
obsessed. The feeling toward her is rather one of pity than 
of anger, and rather one of anger than of hatred. That the 
final triumph will represent a victory for the Allies is not 
deeply doubted, but that the war will be a long one is 
generally conceded in academic companies. 

It may also be said that at least five medical schools 
with affiliated hospitals have sent delegations from their in- 
structing and medical staffs to the field. "The Western Reserve 
University Medical School and its affiliated Lakeside Hospital 
was the first to send a unit of twelve representatives, having 
for its head Dr George W. Crile. Members of this delegation 
spent from six weeks to three months in Paris. 

Already Harvard has followed with a second unit, and 
other schools are to succeed. These services represent a 
contribution which the university medical schools are glad 
to offer. 

The effects of the war on the studies of teachers and 
students is a more complex question, as it is a more general 
one. The effect differs according to the character of the 
studies themselves. For instance, the effect upon the pursuit 
of the ancient classics in American colleges could on the whole 
be neglected. My associates say that apparently the subjects 
of their teaching in Latin and Greek do not suffer even a 
temporary loss. But outside of these fields, permanent results 
are to be seen in most of the departments established in 
American universities and colleges. For instance, a dis- 
tinguished teacher of biology writes: 

“Tt is evident that the biological value of the war 
diminishes rapidly with the perfection of military weapons 
and machinery, all tending to an indiscriminate slaughter 
more and more complete. The element of personal encounter 
and the matching of individual brawn, wit, or prowess is 
more and more reduced, to the present moment, when they 
must be regarded as negative quantities. Though it requires 
the highest degree. of skill to design modern weapons, but 
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little is needed to use them, and unskilled labourers are 
marched to the front by thousands in every modern war. 

“The present great war is resulting in an indiscriminate 

eliminating of the fittest physically of all the contending 
| nations, and from the standpoint of eugenics is the greatest 
| calamity that could happen. 
i “The conquered nations in the present war will un- 
doubtedly in time renew their depleted life, though bled to 
the last ounce of blood, for statistics seem to prove that in 
a virile race hard conditions tend to increase the percentage 
of male births, and to stimulate variation ; by thus favouring 
adaptation, the race may be tided over a period of crisis, 
however acute. The decision of the present war will depend 
upon other factors than biological fitness, and the result can 
be nothing less than a colossal biological waste. 

«As a partial balance to the overwhelming tide of baser 
passions engendered by every war, whether of victor or 
vanquished, we have to recognise the esprit de corps and 
communism which are usually developed, and which may be 
regarded in the light of virtues, though bought at a wholly 
ruinous price.” 

The results which will be wrought in the subjects of 
modern languages are, of course, also great and diverse. 
Perhaps the effect upon the teaching of the German language 
- will be the most marked. One of my colleagues, a professor 
of German, says: 

“It is my opinion (expressed, however, with the diffidence 
that becomes a prophet) that the position of German as a 
subject for teaching and for research will not be altered if 
Germany is unsuccessful in the present war. Materialism 
and militarism have been in a fair way to kill off all that 
is best in Germany. Defeat should restore the nation to 
its wholesome self.” 

Another distinguished teacher of this language says : 

“ As I see things now, the effect will be hurtful, chiefly 


because the sympathy of the American people is not with 
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the Germans in the conflict. Whether rightly or wrongly, 
the average American holds Germany in a large measure 
responsible for the war, forgets what that great people has 
done and been in the past, regards Prussian militarism as the 
sentiment of the whole nation, and construes natural German 
patriotism, once war is started, as the expression of a desire 
to rule the world. Such a feeling, I think, is strong and can- 
not fail to turn our young people away from German study. 
Of course, it should do the opposite, for if we cannot agree 
with another, we should study him all the harder, in order to 
understand him better; but I fear it will not be so in this case. 

“Tf Germany should win in the war, I think this lack of 
sympathy would change into a still stronger feeling, which 
would only make matters worse. If she should lose, I fear 
her loss of prestige would still further lessen American interest. 
And whether she win or lose, she herself will be set back 
half a century in all the arts of peace: to my mind, the best 
claim any people can make to the interest of another.” 

The intimations of what the effect of the conflict will be 
upon the French language and literature give promise that 
the results will be still more marked and impressive than upon 
the Teutonic. One professor of Romance speaks of the French 
conditions as follows: 

** An editor of a leading firm of publishers of college and 
high-school text-books wrote me last September that he 
foresaw a considerable increase in the number of students of 
French owing to the European war. I am unable to say on 
what grounds his prediction is based, but it has been realised 
at least in our College. Reports from two important univer- 
sities further west indicate a similar state of affairs. The 
cause, or one of the causes, may be a reaction of the evident 
sympathy of the American public with the side of the Allies. 
After the war increased travel will probably be indulged in by 
Americans, who will want to visit places and countries made 
memorable by great events. ‘To this effect a conversational 
knowledge of French will be an almost indispensable adjunct, 
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and such a knowledge will be rightly desired by students who 
contemplate going abroad. We shall have to meet such a 
demand in a manner that will not interfere harmfully with 
the study of the literary masterpieces. 

‘«* As far as research studies are concerned, it is a well-known 
fact that since the French universities have offered foreigners 
the same opportunities and prerogatives that their own youth 
enjoys, Americans whose elders used to go to Germany even 
for advanced work in Romance tongues, have turned to France 
in yearly increasing numbers. The war is likely to accentuate 
this movement, because of the enhanced prestige Fraace will 
derive from her eventual victory, or through a realisation that 
Germany may lose her position as a great world-power. The 
experience of the present struggle must also bring home to 
thinking people the fact that German culture, which started 
from a highly idealistic basis, has somewhat deteriorated in 
the keeping of her modern representatives.” 

The effect of the war on the whole domain of philosophy 
it would be extremely difficult to prophesy. One finds it hard 
to accept the fact that the nation of Kant has so far forgotten 
herself as to be at war with the lands in which the influence 
of Kant has been so mighty. It is to be noted, however, that 
a follower of Kant, Fichte, has in his idealistic and egotistic 
philosophy laid a very deep and almost forgotten cause of the 


' present obsession. It also seems to me not improbable that 


the great conception of Schopenhauer, in presenting the world 
as will, has had a formative and evilly inspiring force far 
greater than is commonly recognised in either England or the 
United States. For, as Schopenhauer declares, “The Will has 
all of the excellences and none of the defects of the Intellect. 
It is the original, essential, and primary element of existence ; 
the Intellect is the derived, the accidental, the secondary.” * 


1 The following, gathered up from Schopenhauer’s principal work, Die 
Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, is a summary of thé excellences of the Will and 
of the defects of the Intellect : 

“The Intellect flags; the Willis unwearied. . . . All cognition is connected 
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But, aside from the evil inspiration of Schopenhauer, there 
are many sides of our philosophy which are touched by the 
great conflict. One of my colleagues writes with wit and 
sadness : 

“The war supplies no end of material for the illustration 
of principles in Psychology and Ethics, and they keep crowd- 
ing upon me in the classroom, though of course I try to avoid 
using them. Treitschke, Bernhardi, et al., with their outspoken 
defence of strong-arm methods to win a place in the sun, do 
not seem to me so very different from any other revolutionists 
who feel that the rules of the game were made for the benefit 
of someone else at their expense. England’s past ‘ thefts’ and 
present ‘hypocrisy,’ as described by those amiable Germans, 
are quite comparable to the past and present sins of landed 
proprietors, mine-holders, and the idle rich. In each case the 
party in possession of the world’s goods invokes an existing 
moral code for his protection, and in each case the party that 
envies him demands a revision, and is willing, if need be, to 
fight for it. In both cases the revolutionists would find much 


with exertion ; but Willing is the essence of our being, whose manifestations 
continue without trouble and of themselves. . . . Will alone is uninvited ; often, 
therefore, it is too ready and too strong in its activity. . . . From the lack of 
weariness of the Will arises the fault which is more or less common to all men, 
and which can only be overcome by education, precipitation. . . . Scarcely 
have we seized and hastily connected by cognition a few data regarding the 
circumstances in question .. . than out of the depths of our being arises, 
uninvited, the ever-ready, never-tiring Will, and manifests itself as terror, fear, 
hope, pleasure, desire, envy, sorrow, zeal, anger, courage. . . . The Intellect 
is to the Will in man what the bridle and bit is to the unbroken horse: it 
must be led by the bridle, it must be instructed or educated, or it is as wild 
and fierce as the power shown in the dashing waterfall. . . .’ 

“Will is the essence not only of man, but of the world. ‘The world 
itself is an enormous Will constantly rushing into life. It manifests 
itself not only in the desire and struggle of man to live, but also in the 


conservation of all natural forces: in gravitation . . . in chemical activity, in 
perdurability and inflexibility, in electricity and magnetism, and in the 
alternating growth and decay of vegetable life. . . . At all times and in all 


places the Will strives for a manifestation of itself; nowhere does it find a 
limit, any complete gratification, any point of rest.” It is at this stage of the 
development of his philosophy that Schopenhauer’s famous theory of pessimism 
appears. 
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to support them in the ethical conceptions of James and 
Dewey. Moral code is a matter of will, not of personal 
principles, declares James in his Essentials of a Moral 
Universe, and Dewey is never tired of declaring that the 
rules of morality must change continually to meet new condi- 
tions, and thus help realise man’s ultimate end—abundance 
of life. And yet I am against the Germans! Thus you see 
that from the standpoint of ethics the war arouses the most 
vital of all problems. 

** As to the broader and more abstract phases of philosophy, 
when you find a man like Eucken joining with Haeckel in the 
cheap pamphleteering they have indulged in, with all its bias 
and calumny, it is easy to realise that belligerent philosophers 
can teach us very much more about mob psychology than 
about the things of the spirit. 

«“ As to the philosophy of religion, the war simply illus- 
trates and accents the need for a pretty radical revision, or 
rather a thorough reconsideration, of traditional conceptions, 
in the spirit of democratic generosity. The Kaiser’s impious 
exclusive partnership with God finds its parallel in Psalms 
that we read religiously in divine service, and while we raise 
our thanksgiving hymns of praise to the Providence that gave 
us peace and plenty, it is hard to keep from wondering what 
some poor Belgian thinks of Providence whose pregnant wife 
is murdered and whose daughter is outraged before his eyes. 
Vested interests in theology do not count for much more than 
vested interests in empire at a time like this.” 

Another philosopher says : 

“One cannot but be struck by the phenomenon of the 
leading lights in German philosophy uniting so _ whole- 
heartedly in the active moral support of the German military 
cause, but all that it seems legitimate to infer from this is that 
philosophic calm and the breadth of vision which should 
characterise the contemplations of the philosopher are ideals 
which quite lose their power when the primitive instincts of 
man or the patriotic prejudices of a nation are aroused.” 
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But this war of the world has its most fundamental re- 
lations with the sciences that are called social. The war 
belongs to society—to humanity. It is the conflict of men. 
It belongs to governments, which are composed of men. It 
belongs to economics, which is the science of man. It belongs 
to that vast and still forming field of sociology, the science of 
men in relation to each other as human beings. It belongs 
to history. In this vast foursquare field of political science, 
economics, history, and sociology the war is having its most 
tremendous effects. One teacher of government writes: 

« As to government in general, the war has raised the issue 
between modern social democracy, as exemplified in England, 
and the bureaucratic, militaristic system of Prussianised 
Germany. The suddenness and irresponsibility with which 
war was declared is explained by the autocratic nature of the 
Prussian-German Imperial Government. The German people 
looked on as spectators, while one man, the Kaiser, by a stroke 
of his pen, plunged all Europe into conflict. 

“« After the war, when the nations come to reckon up profit 
and loss, I think it is not unlikely that safeguards will be 
thrown about the right to declare war. I look for the German 
people to insist upon far-reaching changes in the government 
in the direction of greater responsibility of the Emperor and 
his ministers to the representatives of the people in parliament. 
It seems probable that Russia, if she succeeds with the help 
of her Allies in treading down Prussian militarism, will receive 
an infusion of liberalism. The triumph of democratic England 
and France and the fate in which Prussianism will be involved, 


cannot but have an effect upon her. I should not be surprised 


to see the Russian people advance to a greater measure of 
self-government. 

« Another significant result which this war has already 
achieved is the complete vindication of the enlightened British 
colonial policy of the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
The wisdom of that policy has frequently been questioned 
even by Englishmen, who harked back to the eighteenth- 
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century colonial ideas; and the loose tie between England and 
her colonies has been scoffed at by Germans as a sign of 
weakness and pending disintegration. Such doubts as these 
will now have vanished. 

“As for International Law, a victory for the Allied Powers 
would strengthen the respect in which it is held among nations. 
If Germany can be made to pay dearly for her ruthless viola- 
tions, the sanction of International Law will become all the 
more effectual. But, putting aside this assumption of victory 
for the Allies, there is much evidence that the consciences of 
the nations at war and of neutral nations are sensitive upon 
the subject of violations of International Law. All of the 
belligerents seem animated by a desire to set themselves right 
in the eyes of neutral nations, and neutral opinion seems to be 
exercising a perceptible influence in restraining further possible 
violations. My opinion is that International Law will emerge 
from the war with undiminished prestige. 

“ When the horrors of this war are fully known, there will 
be a revulsion of sentiment in favour of the humane regula- 
tions contained in the Hague Conferences. Undoubtedly at a 
future Hague Convention certain practices of the present war 
will be the objects of prohibitory legislative action. 

“In respect of maritime warfare, the present war has 
already brought some backward steps. England has been 
disposed, so great is her desire to cut off Germany com- 
mercially, to push her belligerent rights somewhat beyond 
the terms of the London Declaration in dealing with neutral 
commerce. Whether in future England can be led to consent 
to an enlarged freedom of private property at sea in war time 
is somewhat problematical. 

“T anticipate that the war will stimulate an interest in the 
study of International Law and Diplomacy. The American 
public has been acquiring knowledge of the recent history of 
Kurope at a rapid rate, but the naent of International Law 
is not yet popularised.” 

A teacher of sociology says : 
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« As to the effect of the war on sociology both as a subject 
for teaching and for research, therefore, I suggest that on the 
whole it will be auspicious, especially in America. Among 
the warring nations, the evil will largely outweigh the good 
for at least a generation to come. This will be more apparent 
if we analyse the conceivable efforts of the conflict into their 
good and bad components: 

“1. The war has stimulated and will stimulate a 
tremendous amount of interest in social relations generally, 
and in the causes and the effects of the war as a social 
phenomenon particularly (and of this interest the science of 
sociology is merely the organised expression)—a good and 
useful result. 

“Now as to the first proposition. The situation in the United 
States is altogether different. America has long been the scene 
of intense interest in social questions. Contrast Germany, 
where to this day there is not a single chair of sociology. 
This does not mean that social problems do not occupy the 
Germans, but it does mean that Americans were among the 
first to believe in the possibility of a science of society and 
that ascertainable social laws have a practical bearing. To 
the further development of sociology in the United States, 
therefore, the present war will give a powerful impetus. 
More departments of sociology will be established, and more 
students and teachers. 

«2. On the other hand, it will revive a number of biases 
which make blind to facts and cloud judgment—an unmitigated 
evil, hurtful in the pursuit of many sciences, but especially 
fatal in sociological research. 

“If we examine the facts underlying the second proposi- 
tion, we find that no science has suffered as has the science 
of society from various biases present in the minds of its 
votaries. We can observe the operations of the religious 
bias and the class bias, but chief among all the patriotic bias. 
How this bias works out is well illustrated in the present war 
in the wholesale renunciation of foreign honours and degrees— 
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from the point of view of the neutral, an extremely puerile 
display of national vanity. When we realise the importance of 
comparative methods for the student of human institutions, 
we begin to see what havoc with judgment and the results of 
research the injection of such puerile and childish sentiments 
and prejudices will wreak. ‘The biologist or the engineer has 
no such difficulties to contend with. A French scientist accepts 
without misgiving the statement of a German that a certain 
insect has parasitic habits, for he knowsthe German has no motive 
to misinterpret the facts. If a German sociologist, however, 
affirms that the French people are ‘degenerate’ or their ‘in- 
stitutions inferior,’ there is trouble at once. National pride is 
aroused. For the sociologist the human group is what the bug 
is to the biologist. But he approaches the object of his study 
not with the dispassionate, scientific interest of the latter, but 
with an ethnocentric or national prejudice which leads him to 
cherish and overvalue the characteristics of his own group at 
the expense of foreign or outgroups. This attitude is akin to 
that of the missionary who is shocked by the religious customs 
and beliefs of those whom he has come to convert. It is the 
human equation, which in sciences like physics and biology 
is negligible. It has always been the bane of sociology. Now, 
whatever tends to increase this basis, as war does, is inimical 
to the scientific spirit of sociology. This state of affairs bodes 
a dark day for the social sciences of Europe. 

“As for sociological research, the results cannot but be 
beneficent. In the first place, the war should serve to dispel 
several illusions as to the character of human society, and lead 
to a greater measure of agreement among sociologists. Such 
questions as whether society is a ‘subjective’ or an ‘ objective’ 
reality must be discarded as metaphysics. Likewise the pro- 
blem of a progress must be given up. If the present war has 
demonstrated anything, it has shown that there is a tragical 
sameness about all human events. What Lyell asserted of 
geological evolution is equally true of human society. The 
forces in operation to-day must be conceived to have operated 
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during all past time; z.e. as far as human society is concerned, — 
its character, as determined by the nature of man and by the 
life conditions on the earth, has remained the same from 
primitive times to the present. Nothing sets forth the funda- 
mental needs and interests of societies as does war. Those 
interests, for the warring nations, have narrowed down to two: 
food and men. The commissariat and population policies, 
as expressed in the reported suspension of marriage bans in 
Austria and of marriage fees in England—how significant are 
these facts! How primitive the motives back of them! 

« The war is bound to have a sobering effect upon students 
of society. The search for panaceas and Utopias, as well as 
the eugenic dream of a ‘superman,’ should be given up. If 
the social scientists can learn to deal with men as they are 
and with conditions as they are, there is hope that sociology 
will grow into a science valid in theory and practical in bear- 
ings. The war should give an impulse in that direction. By 
freeing the subject of accessories and side-issues, it should have 
the effect of making research more purposeful and more truly 
utilitarian. This is all to the good of the American student 
who makes even the slightest attempt at maintaining his 
‘mental neutrality’ and cultivating a spirit of scientific fair- 
ness and impartiality. Sociology has a bright future in our 
country.” 

Upon economics the effect of the war will be still more 
marked. A professor of that great subject says: 

* Much has been made of the economic explanation of the 
struggle. For example, the alleged importance to Germany 
of colonial outlets for her manufactures and emigration. 
Doubtless there will be a reconsideration of the relative 
significance of economic factors as compared with other in- 
fluences, such as the spirit of nationality, upon the situation 
that led up to the conflagration. A clearer understanding of 
these forces may result in a truer evaluation of their importance 
and a more rational reaction of the human spirit subject to 
their influence. Pleas like Norman Angell’s may have a 
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readier hearing and more effective influence upon public 
policy. 

“If the reaction after the war turns the minds of men 
toward the peaceable fruit of social righteousness, there will 
be a strong interest in the study of economics for an under- 
standing of the material reconstruction of shattered human 
relationships. The previous equilibrium among labour, capital, 
and natural resources will have been disturbed, and a readjust- 
ment will have to be sought that will distribute the results 
of production among them in somewhat different proportions, 
thus affecting rates of real wages, interest, and economic rents. 
While nothing so revolutionary is to be anticipated as the 
effect of the Black Death in 1348, which depleted the labour 
supply and radically altered the economic status of the 
labourers and methods of agriculture, still the great destruc- 
tion of life now going on is bound to be felt economically. 
It is true that the reduction of the supply of labour has been 
accompanied by devastation and vast expenditure of wealth 
that might have been used as capital, but it is improbable 
that the two types of losses have been in the same degree. 
It is probable that we underestimate the recuperative powers 
of society in recovery from losses of property. Forced 
economy that would lead to a stoppage of waste would rapidly 
replace the material values destroyed. Nevertheless consider- 
able adjustment, demanding an appreciable length of time, 
will be necessary to meet the new proportion in which the 
factors in production will occur. From this task of finding 
a new equilibrium will arise problems both in research and 
exposition that will test the powers of observation and 
reasoning. 

“Whether we turn to the fundamental forces that govern 
human conduct, or to the field of public policy relating to 
international trade, or to the distribution of wealth among 
the producers, the outcome of the war, assuming that it will 
continue at the present rate of destruction over a period of 
years, is bound to have an epoch-making influence on the 
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economic interests of mankind and hence upon the science 
concerned with these interests. To predict in detail would 
require the prescience of a seer. These broad generalities, 
I fear, will not be of much interest. I can only plead that 
a prophet’s real function is not to foretell but to lead to 
repentance.” 

I now come to a brief statement of the effect of the war 
upon history. For, as I have intimated, the war is the result 
and the cause of tremendous historical movements. If one 
could hint what Europe will be after the signing of certain 
treaties, he would indeed be a prophet. But if one wisely 
declines to figure in such a réle, one can refer to such minor 
effects upon ourselves as students and teachers of history. Two 
teachers of the great subject whom I have consulted believe 
that the war is greatly stimulating the study of the subject. 
Teachers will offer more courses in the recent history of 
Kurope. It also will open up a field of tremendous import- 
ance for research. The current discussions of the origin of 
the war, the division of responsibility, and the proof about 
atrocities will in the not remote future come under the 
microscopic and telescopic eye of investigation. One teacher 
adds: 

“It seems to me that the history teacher, on the defensive 
for his subject before a world too little appreciative of historical 
values, finds his position suddenly strengthened ; for the war 
brings into strong relief his contention that only a know- 
ledge and understanding of the past can make the present 
intelligible.” 

This compilation of opinions, which might be greatly pro- 
longed, illustrates several great truths. 

It illustrates the intimacy of the ties binding nation to 
nation. These ties are not simply diplomatic understandings 
and political alliances. They are also great relationships 
covering every part of the life of man. No nation can say to 
another nation, “I have no need of thee.” The relations are 
the growth of generations of struggle and of mingled fellow- 
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ship and enmity. Any breaking of these ties throws each of 
these relationships out of its proper place. Education among 
them is thus made to suffer. Its place in the sun is thus 
obscured, its laws are broken, and its workings interrupted. 

This review also illustrates the duty of the educationalist 
to make use of this war of the world to enforce certain great 
truths which times of peace cannot enforce. Among these 
truths are the worth of history as a subject of study, the 
importance of international law, the exposition of the different 
types of nationalities, the advantages and disadvantages of 
different forms of political government, and, most timely of 
all, the effect of the devastation wrought by war on the highest 
life of the nation. 

This review also enforces the lessons that nations, as well 
as individuals, should stand for the noblest type of being. It 
also illustrates the duty of each nation to stand for a noble 
type of individual life and of international conduct and re- 
lations. One would like to believe that the war would promote 
such understanding as now consciously or unconsciously con- 
trols the bearing of individual men toward each other. That 
great word “Gentleman” I should like to enlarge into the 
word “ Gentlestate.” The Gentlestate should exist for all of its 
citizens, and all of its citizens should exist for it. Reciprocity 
of rights and duties should be the rule. The Gentlestate may 
be the centre and the source of power, but if it possesses the 
giant strength, it is too great to use it like a giant. It seeks 
to do justice, to love mercy, and it walks humbly. If it has 
enemies, it treats them as if they were to become its friends. 
It has too much good sense to be responsive to insults and 
too much generosity to bear malice. It is too eager about 
great things to be annoyed by small irritations, and too much 
concerned about the good of all to be keen about any lack 
of respect to itself. It seeks to see the large as large, the 
small as small, the ephemeral as of the day, and the lasting 
as permanent, being ever guided by a sense of proportion. 
It respects the rights of other states with that same honesty 
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and integrity which it merits from others. It makes few or 
no demands. It has no occasion for self-defence. It seeks 


only to have desert. It is tolerant of others’ weaknesses, -- 


patient toward their limitations, never finding in either 
weakness or limitation any excuse for its own aggrandisement. 
It seeks to enrich as well as to be enriched, to enlarge as well 
as to be enlarged, and it vastly prefers to be the victim than 
the agent of any misinterpretation or wrong-doing. Its pro- 
tective policy is to shield the weak, and its free-trade theory 
is to give every other state more than it demands. This 
Gentlestate is considerate in thought and feeling, without 
either hardness or mysticism, cordial without effusiveness, 
forceful and direct without harshness, firm in conviction 
without obstinacy, of the highest idealism, ever exercising a 
goodwill without giving any impression of weakness. This 
Gentlestate has no armies and no battleships for attacking on 
either land or sea. Its chief fortresses are the cardinal virtues 
and the cardinal graces of faith and hope for humanity’s future 
and love for humanity itself. 


CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING. 


Western Reserve University, U.S.A. 


THE PROVINCE OF THE ARTS 
AND HANDICRAFTS IN A MECHANICAL 
SOCIETY. 


C. R. ASHBEE, 
Architect and Director of the Guild of Handicraft, Chipping Campden. 


WE can no longer discuss the question of Art and Handicraft 
in modern society as a question sui generis. It is now no 
more a question merely for the artist—the fad of a polite and 
exclusive society. The days of Ruskinian romanticism are 
gone by, when it was possible to say “This piece of work 
made by hand is good, and that made by machinery is bad.” 
We know now—and it is the discovery of the last twenty- 
five years—that there are deep underlying social and ethical 
principles involved. It behoves us to find what these 
principles are. When therefore we set about to define the 
province of the arts and handicrafts in a society which, like 
ours, is based on mechanical production, we have to consider 
machinery as a whole. We know that we are not going to 
give up our great ships, our motor cars, our flying machines, 
our electric light ; we have to enlarge our view. 

The question is one of the evolution of thought in the 
last twenty-five years; we have arrived at another stage not 
only in national but in human development, and this stage 
is marked down for us by the trial through which we are 
passing at this moment. The war has set a red stroke 
through all our thinking, and the reflection of our thought 
which “the arts” imply is in sharp contrast with the destruc- 
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tion of the arts now going on in the war. To many the war 
is the final consummation of mechanism, and the mechanical 
order which has gradually and logically led up to it. If we 
compare this with the spiritual achievement of, let us say, 
aroom full of pre-Raphaelite pictures and the production of 
the men whom during the last twenty-five years that move- 
ment inspired, we realise how absolutely we have been cut 
off from our past. 

It is not my object here to show how this development 
of our mechanism has, on the one hand, led step by step to 
the European cataclysm, or how coincidently it has destroyed 
the constructive promise of a generation of artists, poets, and 
thinkers. I want rather to point to the future. I want 
to show rather on what line, when we are free again to 
create, all our new constructive enterprises should run. 
When therefore we look at this question as a whole, we 
have to lift it entirely out of the sphere of economics. It 
is no more a question of whether machinery raises wages, 
or multiples commodities, or saves labour, or increases popula- 
tion, or mitigates unemployment. It may do all these things. 
Those were important issues no doubt, and they disturbed 
the economists of a generation that has passed away, but for 
us the question is altogether larger. It is one of mind and 
soul, of how man is shaping his life. 

It has been wisely said by an Eastern thinker, that, since 
the Renaissance, Western civilisation has more and more 
concerned itself with the mental, scientific, and analytical 
functions of life, and so come to a “disvaluation of doing and 
feeling.” What once we did with our hands we thought 
through our hands, and perhaps the two finest examples of 
this thinking through the hands, which modern mechanism, 
in the crowning achievement of the Krupp guns, has destroyed, 
are the Cathedral of Rheims and the market square of Ypres. 
The one the embodiment of the medieval religion of France, 
the other of the Flemish Guild system. In each of these was 
the soul that a people had expressed through doing and feeling. 
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To our time, so apt until the great awakening of August 1914, 
to point to one or another material function of the body social 
as being out of order, we may not inaptly apply Browning’s 


verse :-— 

* You are sick, that’s sure, they say ; 
Sick of what? they disagree : 
"Tis the heart, holds Doctor A ; 
’Tis the brain, says Doctor B ; 
The liver, my life I'll lay ; 
The lungs, the lights, ah me! 
So ignorant of man’s whole, 
Of bodily organs plain to see ; 
So sage and certain, frank and free, 
About what’s under lock and key— 

Man’s Soul!” 


Regarded then as a matter no longer merely of economics, 
this question of machinery becomes one of ethics, of the mind 
and soul, of how the conditions of life are to be shaped out 
of mechanism, of the sort of society that is to be based on 
what we may call the mechanical order. “Capitalism,” as the 
Socialists see it, is only one of the conditions of this order ; 
“Socialism” as commonly understood is another; it is the 
protest, the organised protest, of labour against the ugliness 
and injustice of the mechanical order. But there is another 
way of looking at life, and that is the way of the artist. I 
do not mean merely the painter, but the man who works 
' with his hands under direct, personal, creative thought. To 
the artist the “joy of life” is a gospel; the one important 
thing for him is to do as he feels and to express himself—his 
feeling—through his hands. Morris held this view. Many 
others have held it. The men who created Rheims and Ypres 
held it. It is a point of view quite common to humanity ; but 
the mechanical order allows it no expression. This want in 
life of doing and feeling has to be made good. Some means 
has again to be found of satisfying man’s need for personal 
expression. Here lies the artist’s function. If the mechanical 
order is to attain the poise and stability of the older civilisations, 


this artist’s function must no longer be atrophied. 
Vout. XIV.—No. 1. 7 
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We have only to look about us to note how, in a hundred 
ways, our mentality has been harmed by mechanism. It has 
induced in us a blindness, a bluntness of sensibility. Compare 
the average industrial town of England or America—not the 
great city, but the average town given over to factory pro- 
duction—with any existing non-industrial city in Europe that 
survives to us from the seventeenth century. The latter, 
with all its drawbacks, its petty antiquity, fulfils a want in life 
which the former comes nowhere near satisfying. Or take 
the ordinary utensils of the pre-machine era; everything we 
handle has in it some personal quality. When we compare 
them with the furniture and utensils of our own time, we 
become conscious of a loss in ourselves. Familiarity with 
standardised ugliness has blunted our sensibility to the beauty 
of the personal creation; little by little we discover what we 
have lost. Orif we seek a human example—the product of 
the mechanical order in England, let us say,—compare the 
English peasant now with the peasant of the pre-machine 
era. The men who lived in the seventeenth-century stone 
and thatched cottages of Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, and 
Oxfordshire, who practised a craft of consummate all-round 
skill, applicable to the changing seasons of the year, and left 
us a body of English folk-song among the most beautiful 
of our national records; these men were a different people 
from our modern labourers. The labourer now, living on a 
starvation wage, is callous, dull, has as little care for the finer 
things of life as the factory hand; all he desires is to “ better 
himself” by quitting the country for the town. His desire is 
to become a factory hand at a living wage because in his own 
sphere both the personal craft and the wage are denied him. 

When we begin to search out the remedies for this blunt- 
ness, for this harm that mechanism has done us, we are forced 
to the admission, not that the machine itself is wrong, but 
that it is misused. We find that it is often used in the wrong 
place, that it is often used to destroy, and that when it might 
be used to prevent destruction it is not used. What we need, 
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in short, is an ethical interpretation of machinery. We need 
to find out where it is right to use machinery, as in chain- 
making, and where it is wrong to use machinery, as in the 
more personal and intimate objects of daily use. My own 
feeling is that everything we have about us in our daily lives 
should have some quality of beauty, some personal touch 
conveyed through itself from the maker to the user. I believe 
that a great deal of the joy, the helpful progress of life, is thus 
conveyed from one human being to another. A work of art 
or craft thus used has a responsiveness—much as a musical 
instrument has—which no mechanism can ever give. 

But it is as yet difficult to speak absolutely of machinery. 
We are only on the threshold of a great era. But given this 
sense of ethical interpretation, we can begin to discriminate. 
Wecan say that there is machinery that injures and machinery 
that is beneficial. Also we have to balance the indirect influ- 
ence of it for good or ill. We have to ask, so to speak, of 
any given machine, Is it worth while? Such a machine, for 
example, as the “spinning-chuck ” in metal work. Here is a 
machine which displaces human labour and produces in the 
finer examples of metal work approximately the same results 
as those of the hand. The “effect” of the hand can be got by 
a final tapping over with the hammer instead of by days of 
hand-tapping. The rightness or wrongness of the spinning- 
chuck cannot be argued on the ground of esthetics. But 
those who seek to develop the creative invention and _ skill 
within the workshop know that an ethical problem is involved ; 
they know that the spinning-chuck disintegrates the whole 
craft, because the process of “ hand-raising ” which it displaces 
is a vital process in the learning of the craft. 

Again, machinery is not good merely because it multiplies 
objects for human use. In many cases where it does this it is 
to the detriment of the finer and more imaginative labour. 
Where it deliberately tells lies it is actively harmful. For 
instance, in the first category we could put all machine-made 
jewellery and lace. We are much better without such things. 
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Nor is the plea of sentiment any justification for their use. 
There is no need for them ever to have been made, when it is 
possible for the human product to have been created in their 
stead ; while if by their existence, as in the case of machine- 
made jewellery and lace, they displace the human product, they 
are doubly mischievous. Into the second category come the 
deliberate lies. The building trade reveals to us an appalling 
condition of affairs. Here we have a hundred and one shams 
and falsifications ; earthenware made to look like stone, iron 
made to look like wood, cloth made to look like tiles, some- 
thing ever pretending to be something else until the trade 
has become corrupted through and through with lying and 
chicanery. This constant effort to produce something a little 
cheaper that shall look like something else is the result of 
machinery—the mechanical order as revealed in the craft of 
the builder. , 

Broadly, I think we may say that such machinery as tends 
to destroy human imagination, fancy, and invention, is bad, 
and clearly there is a great deal of it about; while machinery 
that helps to develop the higher human faculties is good. Thus 
it is good to make ships or to polish lenses by machinery, but it 
is bad to use the American “carving machine” by which a 
carved sixteenth-century panel is set on one grade while a 
dozen or so mechanical replicas, all imitation “ sixteenth- 
century ” panels, are cut out of the wood by mechanical power 
without any reference to human fancy or imagination. 

When once we admit the distinction of the good and bad 
in machinery, it follows that the time has come for us to apply 
the ethical test, to discriminate wherever we can, to test 
machinery by new standards, and as a consequence to build 
up a body of legislation that shall protect character and 
“human quality.” Adam Smith told us that one of the 
great advantages of machinery was that it encouraged the 
workman to fresh inventions. He was wrong. The invent- 
iveness that was really set going in those days was the result 
of traditional craftsmanship. It was due not to the mechanism, 
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but to the old tradition of thinking and feeling that the men 
still had. His statement, which appeared true in his time, 
does not apply to ours. The elaborate mechanism of a great 
factory has stopped that fresh invention in the workshop. 
Sub-division of labour has gone beyond itself. The time has 
come then for us to establish a new tradition that shall bring 
us once again the human and personal quality. This quality 
needs protection, and there is a right and wrong protection. 
Nor is the question one that admits of argument on the lines 
of protection and of free trade as commonly understood. 
Free trade may be sound enough; so under certain conditions 
may be protection ; but this newer ethic of industry cuts across 
the lines. What we now need is a protection of standard of 
quality whether in the man or the product. Certain things 
are affected by Gresham’s law; the law that says, Given 
certain conditions, the good coin drives out the bad. Many 
examples of the working of this might be quoted. 

This implies that we must extend the anti-individualistic 
legislation of the post-Manchester School of Economics and 
politicians into other provinces of life. We do not want 
again the system of protection which the Manchester School 
destroyed, but we do want to protect the finer things.» As 
we protect scholarship so we should: protect craftsmanship 
—protect the standard of quality. We know now that it was 
not necessary to destroy the craft guilds that stood for 
standard of quality for the sake of the great factory industry ; 
we know that there was room and need for both. So it is with 
other things, e.g. the milk factory and the human milker. 
At present the small farmer is in danger of being crushed out 
by the milk factory run on co-operative lines. Again, there is 
room for both. The peasant and his cow are essential. It 
is protective legislation we want to prevent the machine 
destroying the handicraft wherever it is vital, whether it be 
in agriculture or in art, and the two are curiously akin, 
because they have in them the direct human touch of man 
upon material. 
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Another aspect of the question, and perhaps the most 
important because it involves constructive legislation, is how 
the wrong machine shall be stopped. Only in very few cases, 
such as occupational diseases, e.g. where lead poisoning induces 
phossy-jaw, need legislation be preventive in the sense that 
actual machines should be forbidden. Rather should we 
permit all machines, but by endowing the good and useful 
and noble occupations, among which we find most of the 
handicrafts, and doing this out of the ever-increasing surplus 
wealth our mechanism yields us, we should gradually convince 
the public of the futility of much of our existing mechanism, 
and so of the advantage and beauty of the handicrafts. We 
waste a great deal of our surplus wealth in futilities. I came 
across an example of this once when building a number of 
workmen’s houses. I was asked to see if the tenants had any 
complaints to make. I had taken great care about my ranges 
and had put in good standardised mechanical ranges for the 
housewife. I went into one cottage and asked the woman 
how she was getting on. Everything was right, she said, 
except the range, but it appeared she did not know how to 
use it because she had never been taught. She did not know 
how to cook because she had never been taught. She was 
cooking raw beef-steak on the open fire in the parlour, and 
while this was going on she had a gramophone playing canned 
music which had cost her at least four pounds. Here was an 
example of waste ; waste of a good mechanical range, and waste 
through a bad mechanical toy. We have got to utilise this 
surplus wealth to protect our handicrafts—the finer things 
of life. 

Nor is it alone a matter of Education. It is rather a 
matter of “ Art” Education and all that it implies. Here lies 
the province or the function of the Arts, and the purpose of 
art teaching in a State based on the mechanical order. The 
Arts must always be non-mechanical. At present they are, 
in a thousand hard and bitter and destructive ways, subject to 
the competition of mechanism. The function of the Arts in 
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the modern state is to set a standard of quality in life and 
labour. We need the artist, the man who studies these 
things, to establish for us such standards of quality in all 
those human occupations where fancy, invention, and imagina- 
tion enter, or might enter. What we productive artists most 
need is a continuous workshop tradition. Men of business 
know how the one thing necessary to carry on a trade is 
continuity. That is what we productive artists feel with our 
workshop traditions; we want to make them continuous. 
Hence, if I were seeking for a formula in which to state the 
arguments I have outlined, it would be somewhat thus: 
“That there is a good and a bad in machinery; that the time 
has now come to discriminate between them, and that this 
discrimination is the province of the Arts.” In this formula 
is my own particular panacea, and to that end I would dis- 
endow all our existing Art schools, crystallise them into 
productive guilds, and so establish a State-aided guild system, 
based, for preference, on the principle of the minimum wage. 
The object of such a system should be the maintenance of 
standard of quality. These guilds I would have conducted by 
the craftsmen themselves, and not by committees of ratepayers 
composed of politicians, manufacturers, and financiers. No new 
live creative art is possible under such leadership. We might 
make a great Reality out of our Art schools if we emancipate 
them and make them productive. At present they have only 
unreality. The vast sums of money we spend on Art teachers, 
who train more Art teachers, and Art inspectors who write 
elaborate and turgid reports to one another, would be much 
better spent in the mere creation of beautiful things. 

The final object of a well-organised modern State is to put 
the machine into the same relation to life as the slave held in 
ancient Greece, or the serf in the Middle Ages. Both these 
periods produced a great civilisation and a great Art. We 
have not yet done this, because instead of mastering the 
machine we have allowed it to master us. Industrial peace, 
as we lived it up to August 1914, only differs in degree from 
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civilised war, and the one leads to the other. What we need 
is a new ethic of industry that shall show not only how the 
two are knit together, but how they shall be humanised, how 
their mechanism shall be rightly used : 


«What shall we aim at? What shall we do? 
If we will the dream the dream comes true, 
I see no difference in peace that brings 
Hate, with a million mechanical things, 
And war, that snaps each feverish joint, 
Because hate has brought us to breaking point. 
Churches—Catholic, Orthodox, Free— 
Marionettes decked out to dance ;— 
Force that mocks the eternal good ;— 
God maligned as were blind chance ;— 
This talk of the making and marring of States ;— 
Dynasties guttering out in stink ;— 
What should we aim at? How shall we think? 
There’s the spot of light shines clear 
On the soul of man we would ransom here. 
If there’s a will to power, why then 
Let it be power that shall make men. 
If there’s a need in men for strife, 
Let it be turned to the lust of life. 
These corn-fields trodden down in blood ; 
These broken records of what was best ¥ 
In a world that felt ere it understood ; 
These children dead at their mother’s breast ; 
These lads that answered their country’s call 
Each had a thought in his heart as he fell :— 
‘What sort of a world shall come out of it all?’ 
The aim, my brothers, is life, not hell.” 


C. R. ASHBEE. 


CurprPine CaMPDEN, 


IBSEN’S TREATMENT OF GUILT. 


Tue Rev. Principat FORSYTH, D.D. 


Ir may be doubted if it is the pulpits that at this hour feel 
and press most keenly the action of guilt in society. Their 
metaphysic and mystic have dulled their moral realism till a 
European war is required to wake it. Their sympathetic insight 
has in many cases cost them the ethical. Love has thrown 
holiness to the rear. And the power of a realist and penetrat- 
ing moral psychology to “find” men and women, though not 
to heal them, is often rather with the stage than the pulpit. 
The problem of guilt is presented with first-rate power by 
the great dramatists of the day, by men like Wagner and 
Ibsen, who combine the high mystic and symbolic note with a 
searching moral realism that shears through every lenitive to 
the bitter truth and inmost ache of life. It is singular how the 


_ dramatists gravitate to the philosophies of pessimism. They 


are not Hegelian. They prolong outside Christianity the old 
prophetic line of deepening insight into the guilt not of the 
soul alone but of society—sin solidary, which is more than sin 
hereditary, as infection from a neighbour is more deadly than 
entail from our sires, It is no mere fate they find looming 
over us, but our own past. We are not simply the victims 
of a driving doom. We are not predestined to failure, and 
moral failure, by the perversity of things. These dramatists 
see a different world from Mr Thomas Hardy’s. We are not 
in our misery the sport of the President of the Immortals, nor 


atoms of a world which has but blundered into being and 
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deviated into sense. Ibsen especially is more faithful with us 
than that, and less disposed to encourage our self-excuse and 
self-pity. He is not tender, but we have many who can be 
tender for one that is true. Such men tell us that our char- 
acter has become our destiny. It is our deeds that accumulate 
our fate. We are responsible for our hypocrisy and its débdcle. 
Tess may have been more of a victim than of a sinner; but 
the sinners who made a fate for Tess are no mere pawns. 
They are criminal, they are guilty. 


“Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what we are,” 


What we need most, and at bottom most crave, is not ex- 
tenuation. for ourselves, nor evolution beyond ourselves, but 
the regeneration of ourselves. 

To this temper, this sense of social guilt and peril, heading 
for such a judgment as the war, Ibsen especially has been no 
mean contributor. And this, by virtue, first, of the moral 
realism which made him tear the veil from so much stock 
belief, trite ethic, vulpine egoism, and simpering religion in 
society ; and, second, through the indelible spiritual instincts 
which drove him to create a poetic symbolism for them in 
default of any that he could find in the Church. The social 
realism of many of Ibsen’s successors and imitators, like Gals- 
worthy or Shaw, is mean and gritty enough. It can be sordid 
enough and satirical. It is fierce in exposure, but destitute of 
revelation. It spares not, but it loves not. It can show up 
inconsistencies (any moral amateur can do that), and it does 
this neatly (which few can do), but it brings no reconciliation. 
It cultivates Ibsen’s eye for these social hypocrisies and ironies 
which strike a realism merely empirical, or a vision more 
quickly witty than deeply wise; but it does not reach that 
ulterior realism which makes men not only wild but wistful, 
and whose sense made Ibsen not only a critic but a prophet 
and a poet. Nor is there much sign that the situation is for 
them what it was for him—a part of his personal and earnest 
religion. Their works do not leave us, as even the gory close 
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of a Shakespeare tragedy does, with the sense of something 
far more deeply interfused and dimly rounding all. We have 
from them the sound in our ears of the frayed surf grinding 
on the broken shore, and dusted with the driven sand; but 
we have not the murmur nor scent of the infinite sea, beating 
upon these ragged rocks, and meeting their hideous cruelty 
with something higher than the soft, the shining, and the fair 
—whose cruelty can be worse than theirs. 


I make another approach. ‘The most obvious sign of the 
moral deepening and inwardness which have marked the 
modern mind is the development of the idea of personality. 
This shows itself not only in a psychology almost entirely 
new, but also in a warm sympathy and a practical concern 
for the individual life even of the child, with its needs, powers, 
and rights. “Little else,” says Browning extravagantly, “is 
worth study than the development of a soul.” All this means 
at last a higher sense of the soul’s value. In the region of 
moral psychology, indeed, the progress is not so great. In the 
region of what Kierkegaard (another great Scandinavian) has 
called the psychology of sin we have not achieved so much, 
partly because we have not been left with so much leeway to 
make up. The soul (small or great) has been much engrossed 
with its inspissated sin ever since it felt the holy touch of 
Christ. The penitential practice of the Middle Ages, and the 
profound evangelical experience of the great Reformers growing 
out of that tradition, have produced a literature of repentance 
and its treatment whose wealth we may see both in Taylor 
or Donne and in the leading Puritans, and especially in a 
genius like Goodwin. We are now, indeed, far from the 
Puritan age on its positive side, but we are not so strange as 
we may think to its central problem, the problem of sin. And 
Ibsen, as the representative of a whole class of dramatists, 
home and foreign, shows that this is so, however it may be 
ignored by the lighter litterateurs, the cynic wits, or the 
amiable theologies. The passage from a natural individuality 
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to a moral personality is for him a stormy one and a tragic. 
To turn the Selbst to the Ich is a passage from death to life by an 
agony. Individualism, which was at once Ibsen’s strength and 
his weakness, is but the early stage of that personalism, truly 
free, wherein we acquire our souls. Our individuality we begin 
with, but our personality is a growth—especially by grace. 


The stress on personality to which I have alluded has 
become so great, and its effects so rich, that it has passed into 
a cult. It may indeed be said to be the chief cult of culture, 
in so far as that rises above mere esthetic. And none of the 
worshippers has been more earnest than Ibsen. His indivi- 
dualism is so titanic that it becomes more than individualism. 
It becomes personalism. It sacrifices everything, I will not 
say to egoism, nor to selfishness, but to self-realisation, to the 
acquired Ego rather than to the instinctive, not to the Selbst 
but to the Ich. It is vast enough to provide material of 
tragedy. But it is individualism all the same—up to his very 
latest works at least. It remains self-centred. Self-realisation 
becomes self’s occupation. Self-salvation becomes the pursuit 
in life. Life’s very oblations become but efforts, tragically 
futile, for its own enhancement. And its very self-sacrifice is 
therefore self-regarding ; it is sterile, therefore, and suicidal. 
Ibsen brings to us no vaster whole, either as a God or a 
Kingdom of God, in which the soul finds itself’ He knows 
nothing of a new birth in which life, with its old problems 
still unsolved, yet has found its answer, its world, its destiny, 
and its peace. The self comes to itself in nothing beyond it ; 
therefore it never really arrives. And the dramatist’s heroic 
individualism ends in a vast gloom and pessimism, as all 
individualism must when its breezy youth or its blind passion 
reaches the nether bars of the world and touches the founda- 
tion of things. All this cult of personality as the modern type 
of religion is the idolatry of a principle which, indeed, when 
it is properly used, carries us far into new regions of the 
holiness of God, But as culture treats it it is idolatry. It is 
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the sop of intellectualism or naturalism to ethic. It is the 
religion of those who think more than they act, who enjoy 
more than they serve, who criticise more than they learn, and 
who judge without a measure for any constructive criticism 
or any last judgment. Veracity, individuality, and freedom, 
whose ardour is the breath of life to many spiritual failures, 
are but forms after all; and they may be very empty forms, 
barren, and even cruel. The question is, what content 
fills them? Free for what? Free by what? What is free? 
Why should the individual expect to arrive? What claim 
has he for completion? What guarantee? He may be 
unique, but is he indispensable? What grievance if he is 
arrested or extinguished? What is the value of his little 
vortex for the great ocean of reality ? 

Besides, it is the greatest mistake to think that we can 
achieve our personality by cultivating our individuality. 
Individuality may provide characters, but not character. To 
cultivate our own individuality is to think of it much and 
often, to assert it and resent intrusion. It is often to pamper 
it. At the upper end this means the Superman, at the 
lower the crank. We cannot by taking thought add a cubit 
to our moral stature. To work directly and deliberately at 
our moral perfection is to ruin it. To take up our own self- 
culture, even our spiritual self-culture, for a profession is the 


- worst use of life. You cannot make a business of cultivating 


sanctity without great danger of becoming prigs; or you end 
as the victims of a demoralising subjectivity which lives in 
introspection, and frays the religious nerves to shreds. We 
become our true selves without knowing, while we are dying 
for some other and better self than ourselves. A whole 
Saviour is needed, a whole God as Saviour, to extirpate self, 
to organise the Ego into the divine person and kingdom. It is 


‘beyond effort of ours. The most powerful personalities have 


been people who hardly knew there was such a thing as their 
personality. They were lost in a task, a duty, a cause, a God. 
They grew up in their work day and night, they knew not 
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how. ‘They came on themselves by surprise. They received 
a salvation they never achieved. They had their souls given 
them for a prey. They turned them over to their Saviour. 
They had another end than their self-culture. They did not 
spend their days and powers tinkering at their perfection. 
They were not listening to hear their own grass grow. - | 
But when we have written off this idolatry of a great and 
growing principle like personality, we must recognise how | 
valuable it is in its place. It is a sound thing to be directly 
and supremely concerned for the unearthly interests of the | 
moral personality—especially if it is not our own. Ibsen _ 
makes very much of the social responsibility of the individual 
as the person which only society can make him to be. And 
no wonder. This personal interest is slowly becoming our 
ruling concern both in politics and religion, in affairs and in | 
theology. It even rises to the idea of a collective or corporate 
personality, like that of a triune God or of a society like the | 
Church. It is an interest that cannot be served without con- 
flict, and often desperate conflict; for it means the bitter | 
collision—less of good and evil than of old good and new. Its 
ideal is not the idyllic life nor the contemplative, but the 
earnest, the dramatic, the tragically holy—as God’s supreme 
act of the Cross reveals the holy to be. 


Now, when Ibsen as a dramatist set himself to ask what it 
was that stood most stiffly against his ideal of free and fertile 
personality, and what most bitterly thwarted it, he came face 
to face neither with human weakness, ignorance, nor mis- 
fortune, but with human guilt, guilt bearing down upon us 
from the race as heredity, but increased by individuals. And 
guilt is self failing itself. To choose self is to die, but to 
repent is to find self newborn. For Jesus guilt was not but 
one of many evils. Guilt was all evils in one. Hence his 
religion was “Repent,” “Be redeemed.” And the negative 
side of this message is Ibsen’s also. Guilt was the curse. 
And it demanded more than amnesty, and more than deliver- 
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ance for the future. It demanded atonement for the past 
a cure which could only be real, he thought, in the form of 
sacrifice and death. Yet mere sacrifice, mere death, does not 
atone. We do not feel that it does in any of Ibsen’s tragic 
dénouements. For he did not really get beyond the notion of 
each man being his own atoner, the notion of a kind of 
atoning suicide, in a death that satisfied as nemesis but not 
as holy judgment or Redemption (Rosmersholm), and far less 
as Reconciliation. He felt this himself. For him death 
conquers life, not life death. His reformers become guilty 
failures. The brevity of life and its guilt are the two things 
that for him destroy man’s power to stand up to the world ; 
and they are powers with which he has not resources in him- 
_ self to cope. He must be redeemed. So far the dramatist 
sees. But his Redeemer never stands on the earth. 

Ibsen is a moral critic of society, he is not a revealer of the 
holy. So far he is analytic rather than prophetic—though it 
is a prophet’s analysis. At the core of his moral and spiritual 
world he does not rise to a positive faith in the ability of the 
moral Power to recover its own loss at the hands of society ; 
he has not a faith in the self-recuperative power of the All 
Holy, the faith of ‘God’s self-revelation by a New Creation 
which transcends the old. He has only the negative sense of 
man’s degeneration, set in the light of a moral ideal too 
’ esthetic, and therefore too inert, to redeem. «He has the 
sense of the sinfulness of society, some sense also of his own 
mission to bring home its guilt as by fire, and leave it no 
hope but in a redemption; yet this redemption he cannot 
ensure. Such redemption as he allows is but a new nature- 
force, when the call is really for a new moral act re-creative on 
the world scale. What is needed by the world he exposes is 
beyond evolution, it is rescue. Social reform can never meet 
the case, but only a revolution in the soul.; he is rather dis- 
respectful to social reformers. It is more than fresh impres- 
sions or sanguine impulses that man needs, more even than 
powerful ideas; he needs radical regeneration. He needs 
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most, neither the high dream nor the good wish, but the good 
will. He needs to be “ soundly converted,” a radical change 
both of soul and of heart. Poets he requires, and lovers of 
freedom, in their place, but, above all, apostles of redemption 
in the name of righteous love. He might abjure the phrase, 
but it is his meaning. Ibsen is not an apostle of Christianity, 
but he does drag his age to God’s bar as its great concern. 
He drags it to God’s righteous bar, if he does not meet it with 
His holy Grace, His judging, rectifying Grace. He is a 
prophet of righteousness if strange to Grace, of judgment if 
he fall short of a New Creation. And his religion is deeper 
even than his ethic. It is a mystical ethic, and a religion 
which, like Christianity, is driven by its ethical nature to deal 
with society as desperately wrong, damnably wrong, rather 
than either ideally great or pitifully weak. Ibsen is at least 
in the vestibule of the Christian temple. He has not 
“found Christ,” but he has found what drives us to Christ, 
the need Christ alone meets. He unveils man’s perdition, and 
makes a Christ inevitable for any hope of righteousness. 
Christianity is not primarily a religion of either idealism 
or kindness, neither of imagination nor of heart, but of con- 
science. What drew Christ to earth was (so far as faith’s 
knowledge goes) the guilt of the world. It was love at issue 
with such guilt. For it was holy love. The mere affection 
or the pity, even of God, could not save a world like this, nor 
set up a new heaven and earth of righteousness. What 
reaches us from Him is holy love acting in grace to the sin 
that wounds it to death. And if such terms are banned as 
theological, we must simply give up discussing the problem. 
They belong to the deep moral psychology of the situation. 
Anti-theology is here Obscurantism, not to say Philistinism. 
Philanthropy, of course, Christianity intends; but chiefly final 
and spiritual and social righteousness. That is the theological 
problem. It is not speculative but practical and constructive. 
It is of the conscience. And one bane of what is called 
Christian society is what Ibsen presses without mercy—that 
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_ it has sacrificed the conscience to prosperity and social comfort, 
- reality to effect, truth to getting things done, and the Kingdom 
of God to the greatest happiness of the greatest number. It 
has sent guilt to sleep by benevolence; it has softened egoism 
_ by charity rather than subdued it by faith; and the manner of 
acquisition has been salved by the style of distribution. 
“Christianity,” says Troeltsch, “must not shirk the re- 
proach of a moralised conception of history.” This is a way 
of understanding history foreign to many, who would seek in it 
nothing but interconnections dynamic but ethically indifferent. 
The deeper and more ethical view, truly, is spreading even 
among scientific historians ; but it was certainly foreign enough 
to those exponents of the Cross, its history, and its social 
ethic with whom Ibsen had to do in the official religion of 
his day. From the Church of his land and race, with its 
caked and sun-dried Lutheranism, he received nothing. It 
was to him but the organ of the conventional, pharisaical, and 
reactionary—more orthodox than evangelical, with its great 
swords now turned to grubbing ploughs, and its old fires 
making coffee. Nor did Teutonic Idealism, with its optimistic 
worship of the good, the lovely, and the true, offer him a 
gospel. His tragedy is not easily brought under Hegel’s 
esthetic of tragedy as the collision of two goods (which, 
indeed, hardly fits the greatest tragedy in the world, King 
‘Lear). Nothing ecclesiastical, philosophic, or economic could 
cure the public situation as this seer read it. Nothing in the 
present war would have surprised him. It is but a transcrip- 
tion in red of the drab curse in a competitive peace. No 
alliance with these great empires of Orthodoxy or Idealism 
could save the public from the consequences of the incurable 
Philistinism of the fabulously rich, the princes of this world, 
the men who carried everything before them—from them and 
their idolaters. But at least he could lay bare their hollow- 
ness, slit their pious illusions, carry into their houses the 
poison of their public falsity, and let out their sawdust by 


his ruthless exposure. He did not denounce; he simply laid 
Vor. XIV.—No, 1. 8 
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bare the ghastly nakedness of this worldly modernity. Their 
world, he says, ruit mole sua. Its own prosperity damns it. 
Hell comes very near the surface in most places. The warmth 
which makes life comfortable for many comes from cellars 
stoked by demons. And such religion as they have is a pro- 
priety or a luxury where it is not a veneer. 

It is a result of this acute and ruthless “ inwardation ” of 
the moral life, at once so subtle and so universal, that the | 
idea of sin changes accordingly. With the course of history 
we grow more familiar with spiritual wickedness in high places 
and seats deep hidden. We pass from youth to maturity, 
from medieval sin, instinctive, elemental, naif, and personal, to 
modern sin, more cool, organised, and inveterate, more respect- 
able, social, and hollow. Hate is organised. ‘The Prince of 
Darkness is a gentleman—at least he plays the devil for 
“culture.” We know relatively less, perhaps, of passion which 
bluntly ignores a God it owns, and relatively more of the | 
passion that will not own, that denies or sneers. For organised, 
defiant rebellion of the Satanic kind, with God very real, we 
have organised servile and cynical hypocrisy of the Mephis- 
tophelian and insinuating kind, with heaven but an empty 
eye-socket. Ibsen’s conception of sin is Mephistopheles 
stripped of his romance, stupidly wicked, and haunting ignoble 
hearts and homes. Evil for him has no glamour of grandeur ; 
it is mean and even squalid. 

The vices Ibsen exposes are perhaps tougher in an old 
society like that of Europe than in newer lands. And no 
doubt there is another side to things. There is a world of 
belief, honest and kind, within the Christian Church in lands 
where it is more active than in Lutheranism, a world of more 
than ethical Puritanism which he and his like have never 
trod. But even there, even in Anglo-Saxondom, we are 
made to feel the sterile result of severing the prophetic from 
the apostolic, judgment from promise, and promise from grace | 
—the result of finding, like Carlyle, the word of God’s | 
severity elsewhere than in the Cross of His love. On the 
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other hand, we see no less in evangelical pharisaism the 
vicious moral results of separating the apostolic from the 
prophetic, of canonising doctrine, of canalising grace, of 
erystallising truth, and closing inspiration; or, on the other 
side, of sweetly detaching the love and comfort in the gospel 
from the judgment in the Cross and the righteousness of the 
Kingdom. 

Ibsen’s is a dismal lesson, but one that the age and the 
Church alike much need if only it were properly read to them, 
as Ibsen does not. The kind of revelation we need most is 
one that will read the lesson to us in the process of a still 
higher work with us. ‘The misfortune is that while the critic 
with the judgment does not grasp the revelation, the Church 
with the revelation does not critically grasp the problem, nor 
duly attend to those who do. ‘Therefore it cannot adjust 
its revelation to the age. It is too occupied with the comfort 
of religion, the winsome creed, the wooing note, and the 
charming home. It does not realise the inveteracy of sin, the 
ingrained guilt, the devilry at work, and the searching judg- 
ment upon society at large. God’s medicine for society burns 
as it goes down. And we need a vast catastrophe like a 
Kuropean war to bring home what could have been learned 
from a Christian revelation that gave due place to the element 
of saving judgment in the Cross of Christ. What could the 


state of European society bring from a God of holy love but 


something like this ?—which in so far therefore is good. At 
least it is neither outside nor irrelevant to the providence of 
God’s salvation of the world. It is the coefficient of judgment 
in that redemption writ large. The love of God is there for 
something more than the social comfort, domestic delight, and 
refined religion even of the Church. Spiritual evolution is 
an ascending procession of tragic crises. The Cross of Christ 
shows that to be the nature of man’s redemption. Holy 
love saves by divinest judgment. What reveals love to 
men establishes righteousness among men in the same 
tremendous act. The Cross that forgave also set up God’s 
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kingdom. He who is the world’s salvation is also its last 
judgment. The divine prophet is not there chiefly to please 
and to be popular. Even the apostle’s more illuminating 
and empowering word is too solemn to be merely beautiful, 
successful, and happy. Yet I turn from Ibsen’s searching, 
not to say shattering, exposures of our decent and prosperous 
guilt, and of our powerlessness to escape it. And, seeking 
a warmer climate, I pick up by accident Baron von Hiigel’s 
Catharine of Siena. And my eye lights on this: ‘ Our 
true self-love is the love of God ; for we were made by that 
love and for it.” That goes higher than Ibsen, and deeper. 
But it is more than a sweet saying, more than beautiful, more 
than soul-soothing, more than anything for which it would be 
quoted in most pulpits, and mentioned by the hearers as the 
sermon’s beauty-spot. It plants us on the reality which is the 
consuming fire at the centre of the moral world, the world of 
history, to be out of which flame is perdition. If there were 
any for whom the present calamity of the world impugned 
the goodness of a Sovereign God, they might be invited to 
reverse the action of their thought, and to reflect that if 
goodness be righteous and not only kind, and if love be holy 
and not only sweet, then the chief challenge of God’s provid- 
ence would arise if there were no such débdcle of the Europe 
we have come to see. The worst judgment on God would 
be if he had no judgment for such a state of things, and did 
not turn into the hell of war the nations that forget him and 
his Kingdom in a kingdom of this world richer than ever 
before in all ways but those that are most surely his. 


There is one theme in particular to which Ibsen returns 
again and again. It is that which his own experience and 
observation combined to teach him about the insufficiency for 
himself of the natural man, if nature is pronounced in him 
at all. The dramatist can never get away from the moral 
collapse that he sees waiting upon dull success, upon the mere 
able instinctive man, the decent, capable worldling, at a moral 
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crisis. He is always showing us the collapse of lusty social 
energy before the action of the great powers which have the 
last arbitrament of affairs, the final ruin of “the prince of 
this world,” whom I have already described as the man who 
carries all before him, without moral thoughtfulness, to say 
nothing of moral scruple. It is a collapse where the man’s 
dim spiritual presentiments and sensibilities only increase the 
confusion and hasten the tragedy. We need but take for an 
example The Master Builder. 

I have been reading extracts from the articles of the 
dramatic critics in the press some twenty years ago, when 
that play was first presented in English, both in London and 
New York. And the dullness and the abuse in them is of a 
very distressing kind. ‘Their writers seem to have been all 
their lives so preoccupied with the Georgian conventional, 
and the Victorian sentimental, so strange to ethic and so 
engaged with esthetic interests of a tartan type, that their 
moral insight sinks to theatrical blague set in literary stodge. 
They are stupid and turgid. They seem the work of good 
fellows and moral dullards overtaken and surprised by a 
genius whose word is a sword; and they are fumbling for 
their stage thunder in the dark. We are really getting on; 
for it is not easy now to understand their bewilderment and 
their fatuity. I remember the like note when Browning 


‘began to be reckoned with. Only critics of the first rank 


can recognise the genius when he comes in the shape of 
a prophet, with the power to criticise criticism itself by the 
last standard of all. Solness the builder is but one of many 
types in Ibsen’s work of the way in which the artist who is 
more than a dreamer takes the lead of the mere man of 
energy and power; only, however, to be ruined by the finer 
conscience which, as artist, he carries with him, and which 
is not strengthened by any divine faith to endure its own 
revelations, or to turn its searching judgments to saving 
purpose. The artist rises above the mere man of power, but 
he gains his end at a frightful cost to himself and others, a 
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cost too crushing for anything but a living faith to bear. No 
art, nor art’s public success (Ibsen would tell us), can avert 
the collapse through homely guilt, or make the morbid con- 
science strong. ‘The searching charges of such a conscience 
cannot be written off as sickly by a conscience merely robust 
and too morbidly healthy to feel them. They can only be 
met by redemption—not by pooh-poohing the charge but by 
dealing with it divinely at its worst. ‘“O God, whose omni- 
potence is shown most chiefly in having mercy and forgiving,” 
as the Collect greatly says. Nothing becomes the best or 
greatest of us like humble repentance. 
“The best of what we do and are, 
Just God, forgive.” 

Nor can ideals realise themselves. With Solness, we cannot 
climb as high as we build. Less and less, as we rise from 
mere power or ability to art and conscience, can we make the 
deed match the thought. As our ideal refines, the remora is 
felt to be heavier and heavier, and we drag a longer chain. 
There is a paralysing accuser following us but the more subtly. 
We may pine to reform things, and to release upwards either 
society or ourselves, but without our soul’s release it ends at 
last and at most in the futility of a self-atonement which is 
but suicide. We can do as Solness did, we can ignore God 
in our joy of power and seek last his Kingdom in our success, 
we can renounce his Revelation, we can adopt Humanitarian- 
ism for Faith, we can give up building churches and devote 
ourselves to provide homes for the people, homes even with 
high towers. But such ardours and inspirations will not avert 
the guilty downfall—so deadly because it is from our chief 
height. Mere thought, mere culture, takes us in visions to 
the pinnacle of the temple only to cast us down and dash 
us to pieces. It is the present tragedy of an emancipation 
which renounces redemption, a civilisation without regeneration. 
We can burn the past, but we cannot create a future. We 
can wreck civilisation by culture, but do nothing for the reign 
of God and much for the kingdom of Satan. We can release 
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ourselves from all we have received, from the past, from 
parents, home, tradition, reverence, faith, and God. We can 
develop the cynical Superman who thinks to defy God, man, 
and morals with engines and artillery. We can dismiss both 
pity and chivalry and meditate terror. But we cannot release 
ourselves from conscience for ever, and especially from the 
terrible action in us and on us of a Christian conscience which 
has ceased to be a clear voice, and still more to be a mighty 
word, but whose righteousness is none the less the subtle and 
final power of human society, and whose mills grind slow but 
small. That release of us, that restitution of things, is God’s 
monopoly. He alone has the power that heals the conscience 
by calamity, wipes out guilt, and creates in us and for us the 
only condition, the moral condition, for the final realisation of 
our ideals. 

The moral situation of the world is the central issue in it ; 
and it is a situation so tragic that the central reality of the 
world must act tragically in saving it. God’s act in redeeming 
such a world must be the victory in a moral tragedy which 
compresses human history. For its Redeemer could not stand 
outside it and save by fiat. And perhaps we might speculate 
that art will find no due expression of religion till some genius 
arise to do for the social soul what Shakespeare did for the 
individual, and to write the Hamlet, Macbeth, or Lear of the 


~ race, ending with its Z’empest and the pacification of all things. 


But, after all, the tragedy of the social soul, being more or less 
impersonal, may be to that extent incapable of poetic or artistic 
treatment. The divine comedy of paradise regained for the 
race may be less at the command of genius than the human 
tragedy of a paradise lost in a pair. 


There are genial mystics and moral amateurs who, being 
unable to find a healer for the guilt of the world, escape from 
the situation by reducing its poignancy. They answer the 
problem by the previous question. The sting of sin is only in 
our feeling. Nothing is really written up against us. That is 
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an illusion. Why bother about sin? There is really no guilt. 
There is error. There is ignorance. There is weakness. 
And there is a power in such things to hamper our present, 
and maim our future. But there is no guilt. For there is 
no supreme revelation of a holiness absolute, irresistible, and 
blessed, with which we have first and last to do. The sequel 
of sin mars our future, but the guilt of it need not terrify us 
from the past. The wrath of God is a metaphor, or a morbid 
product of our disordered conscience. ‘To speak of a curse 
on us from the moral power with which we are at strife is 
language extreme and archaic. It is inconsistent with any 
revelation of the divine Love that suffuses all and will smooth 
out all. 

But Ibsen, being a man of genius and, above all, of moral 
and religious genius, being, too, the legatee of an ancient, 
experienced, and disenchanted civilisation which is weary with 
its own extravagance and impotence, has an insight of the 
conscience too incisive for any such happy issue from the 
trouble. At least he does not take short cuts and easy 
methods. It is true that such seers are pooh-poohed by the 
bright spirits of an untried naturalism. But the optimism of 
a young world with its shining face is no more equal to the 
last problems of spirit and conscience, as such genius poses 
them, than the invasion of the Northern races with their 
Arianism was equal to the task which Catholicism had to 
accomplish for the Europe of that day. The guilt of the 
situation haunts Ibsen everywhere. But it is no mere spectre 
to him. Those “ Ghosts ” are an awful reality within us, as he 
preaches in one whole play of that name. They are more than 
an entail. They have become part of our personal being. And 
religion, so far from laying such ghosts, rather wakes them— 
such religion at least as Ibsen has; and he has much of his 
kind. And much of our kind. It goes much farther than 
monistic harmony or genial love. Self-accusation, repentance, 
closes his vision of the modern soul and its success. Most 
of his heroes, as I have said, are sinners, capable sinners, 
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who break on their sense of guilt and on the impotence it 
entails to escape from the ban of self. There is but one 
way, he says, to rear the true Ego out of the deadly self, 
to raise personality out of sterile pride, and make a mule 
aman. It is the way of repentance. It will not do here to 
take refuge in the plea of weakness and mere regret. He felt 
his own weakness keenly. His letters (which I have been using 
for commentary) show how autobiographical his dramas were. 
But he could not give the trouble the name of weakness 
only. He was thorough, and he called it guilt. And it wore 
him down. He had enough conscience to know the nature 
of tne human burden ; but he had not enough to bear it, still 
less to roll it upon another. He would be his own Redeemer, 
but he could not. There was no one to create in him the 
repentance which alone must create personality out of such 
chaotic material as he found. He had the conscience to feel 
the sin of the world, but not the power of remedy. This is no 
construction of his mind on our part; it is his own confession. 
A Messiah, he saw and said, was the need of the soul. But 
the hour for him was not ripe. “I am not he, though few 
feel the curse as I do.” Like his age, he knew what a 
redemption should be better than he knew the Redeemer 
that has been. And, like many a thinker to-day, he under- 
stood the psychology of Redemption more than its power, 
the way it should take more than the way it did. The 
Christian Messiah of the New Humanity he could not accept. 
He had the moral vision to feel the need of him, but not 
the spiritual power to recognise the gift of him through the 
hulls of his Church. “The Messiah must be sinless—and 
I am too tied and bound in the chain of the egoism of my 
age.” He is Amfortas, and he has no Parsifal. He has an 
immense sense of himself, but no faith in himself. He is 
deeply religious, but he has no personal trust. 

We shall not understand Ibsen nor his moral value to his 
age till we feel that he was not simply a power, nor an artist, 
nor a sharp moral realist in his criticism of society, but, behind 
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and beneath all this, a prophetic and religious spirit: one 
most deeply moved by the spiritual problem and weakened 
by the spiritual failure of his time — by the lack of a 
gospel adequate to the doom he so profoundly saw and 
felt behind the very humdrum of society. He was always 
aware of the rodent with sharp eyes and teeth, living in fierce 
terror behind the grubby walls of life—walls pretentiously 
papered with so much that was dead in tint and common 
in design. He was never taught by any competent mind 
to haunt the spot where absolute ethic and infinite mystic 
meet in Christ. Like many of his kind, he seems never to 
have made effort to come to close quarters with any of the 
Christian master-spirits of his age—as Schleiermacher and 
others—whose genius and whose knowledge of the human 
heart are not unworthy of his own, but whose knowledge of 
the saving revelation is still greater—original, profound, and 
searching. How did he miss his own Scandinavian Kierkegaard 
and his inspired revision of the Lutheran creed? Such men as 
these construe the gospel in full sight of the great soul’s moral 
problem and the world’s last crisis. The great Reformers did, 
as the legatees of Evangelical Catholicism. If it be true 
empirically that we know good through evil, it is still more 
true spiritually that we know evil by good and curse by 
Christ. For there we know man’s conscience in its moral 
malady, misery, majesty, and redeemed destiny. 


P. T. FORSYTH. 


Hackney Cotiece, Hampsteap. 


THE WAR: A QUAKER APOLOGIA. 


JOHN W. GRAHAM, M.A., 
Principal of Dalton Hall, Manchester. 


ProFessoR SONNENSCHEIN, in the Hippert JourRNAL for 
July, says: “It is a strange thing that the Society of 
Friends, which has always made the doctrine of the Inner 
Light a prominent feature of its system of ethics, should fall 
back upon texts of scripture as a bulwark for the defence of 
the doctrine of non-resistance.” 

When a man so generally well-informed thinks that the 
Quaker testimony is a deduction from texts—that Friends 
“pin their faith to the text ‘Resist not evil’”—I welcome 
the opportunity of correcting an error probably widespread. 
Like other people, we Friends often refer to the teaching of 
the New Testament, but on this, as on every other subject, 
our guidance is living and immediate. No merely external 
law will bear strain. Others have the texts as well as we. 
Their meaning is unmistakable, as I will try to show; but 
how do fading Greek words on vellum, copied countlessly into 
modern print, stand against the living call of the nation? 
The voice of the pulpits, where the recruiter is often to be 
heard, is a sufficient answer. 

But we believe that we and all men have, or may have, 
at the back of our personality, a Presence, a Spirit which is 
akin to, or one with, the spirit which was at the back of the 
outward human personality of Jesus Christ. No one who 


is familiar with the inward landscape and with the puzzles of 
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personality will quarrel with my alternative phrasing, “akin 
to” or “one with.” Sufficient it is that our supreme authority, 
sitting at the ganglion of the nerves of motive, habitually 
referred to for guidance in small things and great, obedience 
to whom brings peace to a man and dignity to his conduct, 
this Lord of life, we call the living Christ. His instructions 
are, in the spirit but not necessarily in the letter, like such 
instructions of the historic Jesus as have escaped the scatter- 
ing years. With all solemnity and reverence I make this 
great human claim. It is not a claim to infallibility. Those, 
again, who know the inward landscape and the complexity 
of human personality will easily grant me this. But this 
Presence gives to the common world a worthy significance 
and an undying freshness. This anchor holds where texts 
are ignored; and that is why Friends can take no part in 
war. For to do so would foul the Christ Within, would 
desecrate the inward personality, as war destroys every lovely 
outward thing the great Handicraftsman through long eons 
has made. War is a form of collective mental disease and 
moral plague. This call is to us supreme over every other; 
it makes for us a transcendental moral obligation; therefore 
Friends find that they must serve their country in some 
other way. 

Our faith is that “the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 
These words were prefixed this year as a motto to the Yearly 
Meeting’s Epistle, a sort of annual encyclical to Friends 
everywhere. They can hardly mean, in face of a ruined 
Kurope, that some omnipotent Person, watching every detail 
from afar, and loving all men, could raise a finger and stop it 
by miracle to-morrow, but chooses not to do so. We must 
look deeper. We are in a world not, to all appearance, 
governed by beneficent Omnipotence, a world where God’s 
“love is at issue still with sin, visibly, when a wrong is done 
on earth”—a world where our help is actually needed to 
achieve any good, where God’s workmen are all human. But 
we hold, all the same, the faith that the Lord God all- 
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conquering reigneth. That is, we believe in the supremacy 
of spiritual forces over material, in the long run. 

What the attraction of material particles under the law 
of gravitation is in the physical world, that we believe the 
attraction of persons under the law of love is in the human 
world. It is the condition of stability, the law which always 
has its way in the end. Volcanoes may throw up their tons 
of fiery matter, earthquakes make foundations shiver, tempests 
turn the sea into rolling ridges; but all settles again. So war 
and the pride of Empire, blood and iron and ‘the will to 
power” have their day of destructive triumph ; but they pass, 
and friendly human helpfulness rebuilds the ruin they have 
wrought. We know that conquest is a will o’ the wisp; 
that all Empires have fallen ; that our own so-called Empire, 
more truly a federation mixed with empire, can only survive 
by losing its Imperial characteristics of conquest and sub- 
jugation; we know that conquering force is not only no 
remedy, but carries its own destruction with it. One might 
expand at length here; for love, in one or other of its forms, 
called sometimes friendship, sympathy or pity, is the test of 
value applicable to all experience; it makes “the green and 
gold of life.” 

Broadly, we believe that it is our duty and privilege to be 
faithful to the all-conqueror whose name is Love, in spite of 
“principalities and powers, the world-rulers of this darkness.” 
We expect that this may bring us into difficulties, perhaps 
into much suffering. We know that our position is awkward, 
“‘wrongheaded” I see one clergyman calls it in the last 
number. We realise that as part of the nation, particularly 
of a democratic nation, the individual who isolates himself 
must bear the burden of justification. We know that we 
seem to be shirking, to be holding cheaply and even selfishly 
a high profession; that while others die for us in war, we 
escape. . 

Believe me, this situation has caused among us much 
searching of heart, and made difficult many a personal decision 
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—whether to enlist or not. To refuse out of fidelity to the 
“Strong Son of God” makes a great demand on faith. It is, 
I think, a high and difficult attainment; indeed, I speak not 
“as having attained, but as pressing forward to the mark of 
the prize of the high calling.” It is not surprising that some 
of our young men have felt it right to enlist—about one in 
ten as compared with the rest of the people. On the other 
hand, many outside our Society are with us in our protest. 

I am bound to admit that we are in this dilemma, and 
that we therefore do well to walk with humility, with careful 
stepping, free from all censoriousness or spiritual swagger, 
respecting the convictions of others and not belittling their 
great sacrifice. But we are not without our defence, even 
to the practical man who is deaf to our doctrine. 

Though it is not ours to kill, it may be ours to heal; and 
healers are needed. Up to the present four hundred and fifty 
of our young men, with doctors and nurses, have gone to the 
war at our own cost as an Ambulance Unit, and as a War 
Victims’ Relief Force or Reconstruction Unit. The applica- 
tions for service have been greater than the organisations could 
accept. These lads have done the most dangerous and the 
dirtiest work. Four of them were said, by a colonel who 
watched them rescuing the wounded under fire all through 
the second battle of Ypres, to have deserved the Victoria Cross. 
Some have dropped home broken in health. Their capacity, 
their cheerful labours, and their single-minded ways have 
earned golden opinions from the French military leaders. 
The Reconstruction Unit is building huts, providing seed, 
caring for orphans, providing maternity homes, and restoring 
sanitation in the Marne and other desolated districts. Many 
thousands of bales of clothing have gone from our London 
collecting warehouse. The interned foreigners in England 
and their English wives and families left destitute, and the 
prisoners of war, are the special care of another large com- 
mittee, whose work has plainly helped international goodwill. 

Again, if we cannot make war, it may be ours to make 
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peace. It may be well for the nation that there is a nucleus of 
watchful people, not touched by the gadfly of war, ready to put 
in an oar whenever there is the remotest chance of peace. If 
we can accelerate it by a single day, we may save our country 
three millions of money and a thousand lives. There is great 
need also for enlightening public opinion on the conditions for 
permanent peace in Europe. To this we have set ourselves. 
Some three hundred meetings on this and kindred questions 
were held by Friends in the first six months of the war. 

Perhaps (if I may be pardoned this foolishness of boasting) 
it may be permitted to say that most Friends did not become 
patriots in August 1914, and that it has often been difficult for 
them to find out what change in their habits would serve the 
country better than the work they have always done. They 
are busy with many social tasks which this war will make 
harder, and if we seem to do less just now than others do, 
perhaps the quiet years of dull work in the past and in the 
future may equalise our service to our land. 

As things are, Friends are so few that their young men are 
not missed in the army, and can be of use in special services 
elsewhere. But how if we constituted a serious fraction of the 
nation, or our opinions were even in a majority? This objec- 
tion to Christian practice occurred to Celsus, and will have 
occurred to others. Many other things would, however, be 
' different then. If pacifists were a large minority here, they 
would be sure to be strong abroad also; and between us we 
might have saved Europe the war altogether. It is enough 
that we solve the present problem and that we find, as mathe- 
maticians would say, a particular integral; for there are not 
enough data in hand to find the constants for the general form 
of solution. We should need at least three, concerning time, 
place, and persons. 

And, real as our dilemma is, it is not so bad as that in 
which those Christian ministers who believe in war find them- 
selves. I think it would be more frank avowedly to drop 
Christ for the time. But that they cannot openly do. [am | 
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not mocking. They have my real sympathy, whether they 
value it or not. But they will demand proofs of my assump- 
tion that ours is the Christian line of conduct, and so here 
beginneth at length an array of texts. 

It is not necessary to take the “Sermon on the Mount” 
literally in order to get at the mind of Jesus. It is not a 
“Sermon,” but a collection of the memorible sayings of 
the Galilean ministry, gathered together in the manner of 
Matthew, scattered in fifteen passages under the more 
historical scheme of Luke. No one knows the context of any, 
the possible qualifications, the changes caused by a generation 
of verbal transmission.. Nor does any one of my readers even 
begin to obey it literally. We do not give to everybody who 
asks us, we discriminate ; we do not lend all we have without 
security. We insure our lives, though we are bidden to take 
no thought for the morrow. On similar lines we must doubt- 
less interpret “Resist not evil.” All these passages have a 
‘clear meaning (here irrelevant), and so has “Love your 
enemies,” and ‘“ Turn the other cheek.” All that my argu- 
ment requires is that by no allowance for epigram, or poetic 
vividness, or uncertain context, or Oriental manner, can these 
passages be made to mean the precise opposite of what they 
say. Neither they, nor the nine fruits of the Spirit, would be 
in place on the standards of an army. 

But, as said above, we do not deduce “ non-resistance ” 
from the literal form of these or any texts. This word says 
both too much and too little, and it is not the best way to 
describe Friends’ attitude. It is a negative word, a legal 
prohibition, and therefore dangerous, wooden, and unadapt- 
able—as Law is. There may be imagined cases where 
resistance would be the best course. Let us speak, instead, 
of following the law of loving-kindness. This is positive, 
adaptable, a gospel, not a law. 

More penetrating than any words was our Lord’s refusal, 
in the Temptation, of the suggestion of a military career; 
though the Son of Man would have been welcomed by all 
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readers of the Book of Enoch, then current literature, at the 
head of a liberating Jewish rebellion, to conquer for God and 
righteousness “all the Kingdoms of the World and the glory 
of them.” But he believed that spiritual forces rule material, 
and chose to use them. He took hearts captive, not bodies. 
If a war for righteousness and the Kingdom of God under 
Jesus Christ was regarded as a temptation of the Devil, what 
shall we say of wars for the balance of power ? 

It may be better to deal with the difficult texts rather 
than to accumulate the easy ones, out of the abundance 
available. It is said that there is no definite instruction in 
the New Testament on the subject of war. True. The early 
Christians did not attack the institutions of their time, such as 
slavery. Paul returned a runaway slave, and exhorted Chris- 
tian slaves to obedience. The New Testament contains no 
word on gambling, on suicide, on teetotalism, on polygamy, on 
public or political conduct. ‘Timothy’s stomach, the slavery of 
the Old Testament, the inferiority of women, the poor “always 
with you,” are well-known phrases from texts which have been 
thrown at reformers all along. Happily there exists in the 
Bible no systematic treatise on Christian ethics. Gospels and 
Epistles were written to meet immediate needs; and under 
the Roman Peace war was far away and not in question. 

The “Two Swords” passage (Luke xxii. 35-38) I have 
- treated at length elsewhere.’ Here all I can say is that our 
Lord was, in the deep depression of Gethsemane, reversing 
all His old instructions for His missionaries. 'They were now 
to take purse and scrip, money and food, like other people, 
as well as a sword—“ for the things that concern me have 
an end” (7a epi euod rédos exe). He seems at the 
moment to have thought that all was over. He had just 
achieved His last great act of submission to His Father's 


1 Interpreter, April 1912; and my War from the Quaker Point of 
View, section 5 (Headleys), 1915; also the volume reporting the United 
Summer School of Social Workers at Swanwick, 1915. It has not been 
“ignored,” as Professor Sonnenschein says. 
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will, that is, to the pain and shame of the Cross. Compare 
the words on the Cross, “It is finished” (reré\eorac), and 
the misery of despair in “ Why hast Thou forsaken me?” 
This translation of rédos is the only one the word will bear ; 
it is so rendered in A.V., and supported in Thayer's ed. of 
Grimm’s N.T. Lexicon, and admitted to be the translation of 
the “ Greek” in the Revisers’ margin. The occurrence of a 
“fulfilment” of prophecy, irrelevant and unlikely to be due 
to our Lord, has misled the Revisers, who translate zé\os as 
“fulfilment.” Moffatt’s New ‘Translation supports my render- 
ing. The advocates of war are thus reduced to a word of 
momentary despair, rectified immediately afterwards when 
Peter used the sword. 

The question as to how the two swords came to be there 
cannot be answered for lack of information. It is most 
natural and probable that one or two disciples had turned 
timid in face of the crisis evidently at hand, and had taken 
arms. Is it seriously suggested that the Twelve and their 
Master generally travelled armed ? 

As to the scourge of small cords with which “ He drove 
them all out, both the sheep and the cattle” (R.V. in John i. 
15), I never heard that a shepherd’s staff was an instrument 
of war. The text and the situation alike show that the 
scourge was needed for the animals. To purify the temple 
nobody would begin single-handed to thrash a company of 
drovers ; He would drive out the cattle and sheep, and the 
men, under the influence of a great personality, would follow. 
Similarly, He overturned the tables of the money-changers, He 
did not scourge the men; and when it came to baskets and 
cages of doves, where the co-operation of the owners was 
necessary to remove them, He exhorted them to take these 
things hence. Much unimaginative rhetoric has been spilt 
over this example of purely moral power. 

That Jesus and His disciples were polite enough to 
centurions not to be always reminding them of the wicked- 
ness of their profession, and that they often dined with them, 
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is an example which I hope would be followed by the stiffest 
Quaker. What scanty imaginations some text-hunters possess ! 

The Christian attack was not upon institutions; for the 
Master saw that, as bees secrete the wax for their honeycomb, 
so men secrete their institutions; and that the Roman 
Empire, slavery, war, and much beside, could only give way 
to a Kingdom of God which was within. For the coming 
of this He worked. 

The most surprising use of a Scripture passage in favour of 
this war which I have yet met with, is in the turn given, in the 
July number of the Hizsert JourNAL, by Dr J. M. Wilson, to 
the three similitudes connected with the shepherd and the flock, 
at the beginning of the tenth chapter of John. Canon Wilson 
treats them as one and calls them by a new title, ‘‘ The Parable 
of the Wolf and the Shepherd.” The first deals with the thief 
who climbed over the wall, as compared with Christ Himself, 
who entered by the door. This parable, avowedly directed 
against the Pharisees, it is said was not understood by them. 
In v. 7 we begin a new parable, probably spoken on a different 
occasion, but placed here from its verbal likeness: “Then 
said Jesus unto them again . . . I am the door of the sheep,” 
clearly a different metaphor. Thirdly, we come to the parable 
of the Good Shepherd, as compared with the hirelings who 
flee when danger comes because they are hirelings. The wolf 

occupies a subordinate position in the background ; there is no 
emphasis upon him, nor any light on whether the shepherd’s 
mere presence would have kept him off, or whether the use 
of his staff was contemplated. A thunderstorm would have 
served the purpose of the teaching as well as a wolf. For the 
object of the three parables was to attack the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, the established paid religious teachers. “All who 
came before me are thieves and robbers.” Happily we do not 
call them hirelings now, but this is a parable which had, and 
doubtless always will have, a value of its own; and we must 
not make the wolf the party attacked, and let the hireling 
shepherds off. Canon Wilson rightly finds in it an echo of 
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Ezekiel xxxiv., which is devoted to an attack upon the 
shepherds of Israel, who fed themselves but not the flock. 
Canon Wilson says these were the secular rulers ; but I am not 
so sure of that; and Jesus did not so apply it. His “thieves” 
were certainly men, not, as Canon Wilson says, wolves. 
Very queer results often follow from working out all the 
details of a parable, as though it were a dogma, instead of 
letting it remain a parable, an illustration of just one idea. 
We shall remember the sleepy, unjust judge, the unjust 
steward, the “austere” man, and others. 

Canon Wilson goes on to assert that the Germans are the 
wolf, we the shepherd, and I am not sure who exactly are 
the sheep, unless it be mankind in general. These are argu- 
able propositions, and from them Dr Wilson writes an 
admirable essay on the “ Wolf Spirit”; but he must not 
claim to be interpreting the parable of Christ. The parable 
is his own. Fighting, which does not come into the parable 
at all, becomes here its central feature, and we are even 
warned against a premature peace. The hireling, the central 
subject of our Lord’s parable, does not appear in this exposition. 
When a man so acute, and withal so moderate and liberal, 
as Dr Wilson is driven to press into the service of the present 
war a passage so irrelevant, one feels that there can be no 
case for Christ’s sanction to war. 

Space forbids us in this article to enter on the practice 
of the early Christians and the Teaching of the Fathers, more 
than to say summarily that up to 150 a.p. there were no 
Christians in the army, except some who were converted 
while already soldiers, and not yet released; that with few 
exceptions this continued till about 200 a.p.; that during 
the third century the practice of enlistment became gradually 
commoner, as the early enthusiasm faded, though it was still 
forbidden by the leading Fathers ; and that the fourth century, 
which saw the paganising of the Catholic Church in so many 
other ways, saw it, under state patronage, supporting war. 
The original Christian ferment, exhausted in the dough of 
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the Empire, was left to work only through a series of mystical 
sects down to our own day. Professor Sonnenschein’s state- 
ment that “large numbers of early Christians served in the 
Roman armies” is one of those loose assertions that ought 
not to be made in a historical enquiry. It treats all early 
Christians as though they lived at the same time.’ 

Doubtless the question is complicated by the fact that 
the oath to the deified emperors had to be taken by a 
soldier. But the words often used show plainly the objection 
to war as war. ‘Tertullian said that Christ, in disarming Peter, 
had disarmed every soldier, and declared that litigation was 
forbidden to Christians, much more war. Justin Martyr said 
that Christians did not fight, but counted the Devil as the 
source of war, and Christianity as the fulfilment of the 
prophecy that swords should be turned into ploughshares.’ 
A more complete treatment of this part of the subject would 
include references to Irenzus, Tatian, Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, Cyprian and Lactantius, besides Justin Martyr and, 
above all, Tertullian. 

The third century was the time when the Church changed 
its love feasts into copies of the great Mysteries of the Greeks 
and Asiatics, with their sacramental efficacy; when it found 
the need for creeds as a defence against diversity of thought ; 
and when the sacerdotal idea crept back out of Judaism and 


' Paganism into Christianity. The same causes as were working 


here silenced the testimony against war. It is also profoundly 
interesting that the same Fathers who disapproved of a 
military life, disapproved of judicial oaths also. The whole 
movement of the third century was a single self-consistent with- 
drawal from the ideals of Jesus into more habitual ways which 
the multitude could walk in. The Quaker movement was 
“ Primitive Christianity Revived,” or it was, and is, nothing. 


1 For references to support this patristic argument 1 must refer again to 
my recently published book on War, section 6; also to W. E. Wilson’s Christ 
and War (Headleys), to Dymond’s Essay on War, to Robert Barclay’s Apology, 
chap. xv., and to Backhouse and Tylor’s Early Church History. 

2 Trypho; Apol. II,; and Ad Zenam., 
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Let me guard, in conclusion, against one common error. 
Friends do not follow Tolstoy in his objection to all force, and 
therefore to all government. From many a dock a Quaker 
prisoner in the seventeenth century pleaded his loyalty to 
the Government, though he could not take the oath of allegi- 
ance. (To tender this oath was an easy and common way for 
the Anglican magistrates of Charles II. to get rid of a trouble- 
some Quaker.) Isaac Penington wrote fully on the subject in 
his “Somewhat Spoken to a Weighty Question concerning 
the Magistrates’ Protection of the Innocent.” Friends believe 
in the police, and in all analogous uses of force. But we do 
not believe that foreign nations are a criminal population, 
nor that war works the ends of justice. ‘The whole spirit of 
war is the denial of law. But it is too rough and vague a 
treatment of so complex a moral issue to confuse war, as a 
special and unique form of force, with force in general. Pro- 
fessor Norman Smith, in his article on “The Moral Sanction 
of Force” in the July number of this Journal, appears to use 
the terms as equivalents. At the top of p. 722, for instance, 
he says, “ We live in a continuous state of war. Our civilisation 
cannot be understood save by recognising that the appeal to 
force is something quite fundamental to it. . . . What is the 
actual situation’ in time of peace?” But this lumping together 
of such diverse things leads us nowhere in ethics. One might as 
justly identify the taking of all business risks with speculative 
gambling, because they are connected by a series of steps each 
a more dubious transaction than the last ; or we might as truly 
call all wage-earning servitude, from the skilled trade unionist 
or the domestic cook to the coolie labourer. 

The end of war will not come except by the long labour of 
a minority ; and though the position of such a band is difficult, 
they may yet prove to have been among the faithful servants 
of their country. 

JOHN W. GRAHAM. 


MANCHESTER, 


TRIUMPH AND TRAGEDY. 
Proressorn HUGH WALKER. 


THERE is no phase of human activity in which success is so 
highly prized as it is in war. Armies and nations avert their 
faces from defeat ; for defeat in arms is the most appalling form 
of national bankruptcy. The monuments great states erect 
are monuments of victory. The Arc de Triomphe in Paris 
commemorates only French victories ; and though the Sieges- 
Allée in Berlin is crowded with mere Margraves and Electors 
and Kings, great, medium, and little, its name proclaims its 
purpose. We might expect, therefore, that the poets would 
strike a similar note, and that the verse inspired by war would 
be a succession of pzans of triumph. My purpose is to show 
that, on the contrary, for the poet triumph is most commonly 
veiled in a pall of tragedy. 

But why should the poet write of war at all? War is 
horrible and brutal; poetry is beautiful and deals with beauty. 
There would seem to be an impassable gulf between them. 
The lesson of life, however, is that we must learn to reconcile 
contradictories. Evil is inextricably woven in with good; 
pleasure cannot permanently be divorced from suffering. 
There is a beauty which is awful; there are joys which are 
stern and delights which are fierce. And with the horror and 
the brutality of war there are mingled elements of awful beauty, 
of stern joy, and of fierce delight. History shows again and 
again that there has been in war a something ennobling which, 


at least in part, redeems its horror and its brutality. There 
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are men, not the least thoughtful or the least humane, who 
hold that this ennoblement cannot be otherwise achieved. 
Though Ruskin ranked war as one of the four “sources of 
all evil,” he nevertheless declared that “no nation ever yet 
enjoyed a protracted and triumphant peace without receiving 
in its own bosom ineradicable seeds of future decline.” Is 
not history on his side? There are men who think that 
war is a law of human existence; and evolution supports 
their view. Now, more than ever, we recoil from such an 
opinion, because it is so German; but, pushed though it has 
been to the verge of lunacy by Bernhardi, it may be worth 
while to ask ourselves whether there be not in it an element 
of truth. Some of the greatest saints thought so. Mons. 
Sabatier has recently reminded the world that St Francis was 
no advocate of peace at any price: “He did not beg the 
people of Perugia no longer to make war on Assisi. He began 
by fighting them.” The poets have been of the same opinion. 
Tennyson, in Maud, plainly indicated that he believed war 
to possess at times a power to purify. Wordsworth thought 
so too; for though he cancelled the line, “Carnage is Thy 
daughter,” he did not retract the thought. The two lines sub- 
stituted for the four which were deleted merely express again 
a softened form of the same idea; and their context leaves 
no doubt that the “pure intent” of which the poet speaks is 
conceived to be attained by war. Browning applied a cognate 
conception to the most spiritual of all institutions known to 
man—the Christian church. Into the mouth of his grandest 
character, the Pope, he puts the thought that, to a church ener- 
vated by prosperity and sunk in sloth, redemption may come by 
tribulation, even to the shedding of blood and the rekindling of 
the martyr’s torch. The summit of manhood is attained when 
‘Man stands out again pale, resolute, 
Prepared to die,—which means, alive at last.” 
Which means, alive at last. In Browning’s view, then (if we 
may identify Browning with his own Pope), it is not till he 
is prepared to die that man is fully alive. And is not an 
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inarticulate sense that this is true at the root of the admiration 
nearly all, even of the most unwarlike, feel for the soldier ? 
All women feel this admiration, and it is not to be explained 
by a cheap sneer at the fancy for a red coat. It survived 
when the red became khaki; and khaki means mud-coloured. 
Whether the coat be gay or sombre, the true explanation is 
that the man by his profession proclaims himself prepared to die, 
and therefore alive at last. And as for the cheap sneer, women 
pay almost, if not quite, as high a price in war as men ; for 
“ Not a shot comes blind with death, 
And not a stab of steel is pressed 


Home, but invisibly it tore 
And entered first some woman’s breast.” 


They who only stand and wait have perhaps the hardest form 
of service. 

War, then, implies intensity of life and exaltation of the 
soul; and therefore no one who loves poetry and feels its 
vital characteristics will be surprised that in all ages it has 
inspired verse. For what distinguishes the poet from the 
ordinary man is just intensity of life and exaltation of the 
soul. The poet’s eye penetrates beneath the surface. He 
sees the light that never was on sea or land. To the ordinary 
man, a primrose by the river’s brim is just a yellow primrose; 
to the poet, it is that—and something more. His ear hears 


_the music of the spheres, which we, hemmed in by “this 


muddy vesture of decay,” cannot hear. His peculiar gift is a 
power of observation which nothing can escape. So thought 
Browning; and he added that it was the poet’s business to 
note everything, the most trivial fact as well as the greatest. 
The military metaphors which abound in the poem just 
referred to, How it Strikes a Contemporary, are notable, but not 
surprising. If it is the poet’s business to observe trifles—the 
cobbler at his trade, the lemon-slicer, the coffee-roaster; if 
when any beat a horse or cursed a woman, he must “ write 
it fully to our Lord the King,” surely much more when any 
ventured to devastate provinces and send souls by the 


ee | 
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thousand to their account. If poetry means intensity of 
life, where is the tension greater than in the battle-line? 
There, if anywhere, every nerve is strained and every muscle 
braced. Certainly the poets of all nations and in all ages 
have judged that their business lay there. One of the 
grandest battle-hymns in literature is the song of Deborah. 
It was not merely blood and iron, but the strains of Tyrtaeus 
as well, that forged in Laconia the greatest military state of 
ancient Greece; and the clash of battle sounds through the 
long roll of Homer’s hexameters. Every student of Eliza- 
bethan literature knows how deep and _ how broad, in historical 
plays and in chronicle poems, is the mark of the victory over 
the great Armada. The German, too, before he accepted the 
ghastly creed that blood and iron are all that matters, sang 
thrillingly of the boundary of his Fatherland, and of the 
majestic river which he claimed for his own. Now he sings 
hymns of hate—and hate never yet made a poem. Not the 
least of the things for which we have to be thankful is that 
the spirit which the present war has breathed into the 
opponents of Germany is of a very different sort. Some of 
the poems which it has inspired are on fire with indignation, 
but none breathes the spirit of hate. The best of them must 
have suggested the reflection that, wasteful and sorrowful as 
war inevitably is, it is yet not wholly without compensation. 
Many must have felt this when, on the morning of the 5th of 
August, they read once more Sir Henry Newbolt’s beautiful 
stanzas, The Vigil. Only the imaginative anticipation of the 
supreme trial could have called forth this solemn appeal to 
England to kneel beside her arms and pray God to defend 
the right. The sense of the vastness of the issues of war 
had stirred the poet’s spirit and quickened his imagination. 
What, then, is the character of the poetry thus inspired ? 
The pean of triumph is certainly heard in it. Deborah 
rejoices over the fallen enemy: “At her feet he bowed, he 
fell, he lay down; at her feet he bowed, he fell: where he 
bowed, there he fell down dead.” Ye Mariners of England 
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expresses the poet’s proud confidence in his country, the con- 
fidence that the day of battle will set in victory. But on the 
whole it is surprising how little of this there is in the poetry of 
war. Mere triumph is subordinate; and there are profound 
reasons, psychological as well as artistic, why it is so. There 
is no very complex music to be got from the drum and 
trumpet; the poet must know how to bring in a whole 
orchestra. And further, it is effort rather than attainment 
that satisfies the spirit; ard frustrated, or at best chequered, 
rather than victorious effort that comes home to the heart, 
perhaps because it corresponds more closely with human 
destiny. ‘Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,” was the utter- 
ance of the wise man when he reviewed life; and millions 
since his time have, by the occurrence of some one of those 
bereavements which none can escape, been convinced of the 
emptiness of what is called worldly success. Hence, some- 
times in spite of themselves, the poets have been impelled to 
concentrate attention upon the defeated and the fallen, rather 
than the living and victorious. Deborah did not intend it, but 
against her will the heart goes out to Sisera and not to Jael. 
Cesar borne in triumph along the Sacred Way is a poor sub- 
ject for the poet; Cesar muffling up his face at the base of 
Pompey’s statue is an admirable one. The vanquished Hector 
is more winning than the victorious Achilles. Before the eyes 


- of Byron meditating upon Waterloo rises the figure of the 


doomed Duke of Brunswick, and he sees Ardennes, “dewy 
with Nature’s tear-drops,” grieving over the unreturning brave. 
Scott is more successful in his picture of Flodden, a defeat for 
his country, than in that of Bannockburn, a victory; and at 
Flodden what he brings so vividly before the mind is rather 
Marmion waving his broken blade and raising his dying voice 
in the shout of victory, than the conquering Stanley charg- 
ing with Chester and with Lancashire. Most of all, it is the 
desperate circle fighting round their king: 


“ Kach stepping where his comrade stood, 
The instant that he fell.” 
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The shout of battle was a complex sound to Scott’s ear, and 
there was far more in it than the cheer of victory: 


“© life and death were in that shout, 
Recoil and rally, charge and rout, 
And triumph and despair.” 


It is true that Drayton in his Ballad of Agincourt and 
Campbell in his Battle of the Baltic choose success for their 
theme; but Tennyson sounds a deeper note than either in 
The Revenge, a story of proud sacrifice and destruction fore- 
seen and dauntlessly accepted. And long before Scott and 
Tennyson, and in still simpler verse, the higher poetic value 
of sorrow and death than of triumph was felt and expressed. 
Even the early ballad-makers wander beyond the bounds of 
pure narrative, and what they most love to introduce is some 
touch of tragedy or pathos. ‘They are not content with the 
mere flight of arrows, or the thrust of the spear, or the rain 
of blows from sword or battle-axe. They too throw a 
glamour over the fallen, far lovelier than the glare which falls 
upon the chief who rides back in triumph. In the heroic 
old ballad of Otterbourne, the victorious leader falls mortally 
wounded, but knows that the victory is his; for in a dreary 
dream he has seen a dead man win a fight—and if victory be 
gained, “what recks the death of one?” And so the dead 
chief becomes the most memorable of all the ballad heroes. 
When Scott has occasion to refer to him in one of the most 
impressive passages in The Lay of the Last Minstrel, it is to 
show the dying lamps burning over his low and lonely urn; 
and, as if to brand the passage in the ballad for ever on the 
memory, when his own strength was broken and the lamp of 
his life dying, with a burst of tears such as rarely broke from 
that stoic heart, he quoted to Lockhart the words of the 
fallen Douglas : 

“ My wound is deep, I fain would sleep ; 
Take thou the vanguard of the three, 


And hide me by the bracken bush, 
That grows on yonder lilye lee.” 
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In William Morris’s rendering of a still more ancient type 
of legend, it is just the same. Of the numerous fights in 
Sigurd the Volsung, the finest is that which ends in the death 
of Sigmund, when the dying hero turns his eyes till the low 
beams of the rising sun bathe them for the last time. There 
is a profounder appeal to the heart in the roll of muffled 
drums and the Dead March than in the blare of trumpets and 
the tumult of the charge. ‘There is an appeal profounder yet 
when even the muffled drum is silent. No drum is sounded 
and no farewell shot is fired over the grave of Moore. The 
lantern burns dim, there is neither shroud nor coffin, the 
sullen boom of the distant gun tells that danger still threatens. 
And yet, unutterably mournful though they are, Wolfe’s 
immortal verses sound the proud note of victory. 

Paradoxical though it seems, then, the poets have drawn 
far more from death and sorrow and defeat than from the 
intoxication of victory. The Cavalier cause produced more 
poetry than the Puritan (for Milton rises above both), and the 
Jacobite than the Hanoverian. The wail in the Jacobite 
songs gives more than half their charm: “ Our sweetest songs 
are those that tell of saddest thought.” This charm survives 
long after the cause is lost, and is wholly independent of the 
political views which inspired its adherents. Swinburne himself 
was seldom more happily inspired than in his Jacobite ballads. 


_ But the principle reaches beyond even the wide field of poetry. 


“The pencil of the Holy Ghost,” says Bacon, “hath laboured 
more in describing the afflictions of Job than the felicities of 
Solomon.” And we feel that those darker scenes are more 
in harmony with the tone of life and with what life really 
demands. Of the three things, labour, and sorrow, and joy, 
which Ruskin thought that life needs, two are akin to the 
afflictions rather than to the felicities. “Here les one who 
meant well, tried a little, failed much,” is Stevenson’s epitaph 
upon the soldier borne defeated from the field of life. And 
he adds that even the greatest are defeated: “ Defeated, ay, 
if he were Paul or Marcus Aurelius.” 
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Hence it comes that the poet has comparatively little to 
do with mere victory. He inspires to action, or he traces the 
course of action and marks its result. He is sensitive to 
heroism in any of its phases. The national songs are inspira- 
tions to action. The great Welsh march of The Men of | 
Harlech seeks to rouse men who are asleep; the Marseillaise 
is not a song for glory won, but a call to advance and win it. 
Burns does not hesitate to make Bruce bid his soldiers welcome 
to a gory bed, or to victory. The triumph is not yet achieved : 
it is in the thrill of that stern welcome that it is to be won. 
The inferiority of Rule, Britannia / is partly due to the fact | 
that it is too jubilant. The poet does wisely who lays stress | 
upon the difficulty and the danger. 

But the poet who would inspire to action must appeal to 
some principle ; for men do not take their lives in their hands 
for nothing. Now the principle appealed to by the poet of 
war and patriotism seems to be invariably liberty, though in 
many a piece the word is not uttered. Nay, more, the word 
may be obedience, rather than liberty: “Stranger, tell the 
Lacedeemonians that we lie here, in obedience to their orders.” 
The true poet loves more the soldier who seeks only “ duty’s 
iron crown” than him who fights for glory. But the principle 
is still the same. Men do not hug their chains; they are never 
enthusiastic for slavery. If they insist upon their obedience, 
it is because they feel, dimly and inarticulately, the truth of 
Goethe’s great maxim that law alone can give us freedom. 
They identify themselves with their country and bear the 
burden she lays upon them, because they feel that she 
enables them to attain a freedom that would otherwise be 
beyond their reach. And this sentiment animates not only 
the citizens of democracies or of states which we should 
call free. No state ever suppressed the individual more 
ruthlessly than Sparta; yet no citizen has ever felt this | 
sentiment more deeply than the Spartan. The man of the 
West regards Russia as an autocracy; yet when the war- 
drum sounded the Cossacks streamed in eagerly from their 
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remotest villages. ‘That they had little or no share in political 


_ power was nothing to them; it was enough that the Russian 


State guaranteed that the Cossack might realise the life he 
knew and loved—might, in short, go on being a Cossack. In 


_ Elizabethan England the liberty of the subject was imperfectly 


secured and his political rights only half developed. Yet 
surely the lyrical rapture of some of Shakespeare’s expressions 
is more than dramatic and indicates a personal feeling. ‘This 
royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle,” “this other Eden, 
demi-Paradise,’—these expressions seem to burn with the 
emotion of the poet himself. ‘The man who wrote thus had 


_ found in England something richly satisfying. In truth the 
_ State we know is in the mind of each of us identified with the 
_ life we know, and its overthrow means the overthrow of that 
life; and only when life becomes intolerable do men dally 
_ with the thought of revolution. Short of that, they bear all 


imperfection for the sake of the beloved familiarity. “An 
ill-favoured thing, sir, but mine own.” Grant that German 
“ Kultur” is superior to mere English or French or Belgian 


_ culture, the German is still making a mistake in thinking it 


will do for us. ‘The civilisation we have made is in our blood 
and bones; Paris and London can no more become as Berlin 
than the Ethiopian can change his skin or the spotted leopard 
become as the milk-white hind. 

_ The idea of liberty certainly lies behind the patriotic 
passages of Shakespeare, but the word liberty plays little or 
no part in them. In the main it belongs to circumstances 
other than those he delineated, or to a different stage of 
political development. Chivalrous soldier though Hotspur 
is, his rebellion is full of self-seeking; and it is as much 
as ingenuity can accomplish to put a plausible face upon 
Henry V.’s war with France. That was a war of aggression ; 
and it is when a country is fighting for its existence against 
a foreign foe that the word liberty is naturally used. In 
Barbour’s Bruce the fine apostrophe to freedom is appropriate. 
So too when the nations of Europe intervene to deprive France 
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of the right to manage her internal affairs, Coleridge sees his 
vision of the threatened country uprearing her giant limbs 
and swearing she would be free. When France in turn 
becomes the aggressor and subjugates Switzerland, he prays 
to Freedom to forgive his dreams. It was the revolutionary cry 
of “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” which made enthusiasm 
for political emancipation general; and from that time on- 
wards the conception of political liberty for the citizen plays 
a part in verse greater than it had ever played since the 
Athenians sang of Harmodius and Aristogiton. Shelley shows 
this enthusiasm in his Ode to Naples and in his Ode to Liberty. 
Byron too is the champion of liberty, and fervidly asserts 
his faith in her ultimate triumph, notwithstanding treason 
and defeat: 


“Yet, Freedom! yet thy banner, torn, but flying, 

Streams like the thunder-storm agaist the wind.” 
In the tremendous wars of the time through which he lived, 
he stood critically aloof, sympathetic towards the Revolution, 
condemning the Napoleonic aggression which followed it, 
suspicious of the kings who had leagued together to oppose 
the aggression. He links Waterloo with Canne as both 
fields of carnage, and is dubious as to the result: 

“ Did nations combat to make One submit; 

Or league to teach all kings true sovereignty?” 

In Morat and Marathon he sees instances of noble war, where 
the cause fought for is freedom. 

Of all the poets of the revolutionary period, however, 
Wordsworth was the one who most deeply felt and most 
nobly expressed the love of liberty. Though he changed 
sides and, from being a supporter of the Revolution, became 
an advocate of constituted authority, it was because, rightly 
or wrongly, he believed that freedom was to be won in the 
latter way. In his Poems dedicated to National Independence 
and Liberty it is always freedom to which he appeals. It is 
as the vanguard of liberty that he apostrophises the men of 
Kent. He is convinced that the flood of British freedom can 
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never perish in bogs and sands, for the great ones of the past 
lay an obligation upon us: 
«‘We must be free or die who speak the tongue 

That Shakespeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 

Which Milton held.”’ 
The voice of the mountain and the voice of the sea have been 
from age to age the chosen music of liberty, and the poet 
mourns when one of them is silenced. He is an advocate of 
the negro cause, and to Toussaint L’Ouverture in his prison 
addresses a sonnet expressive of unconquerable faith in 
freedom, even though thus eclipsed. “Live and take 
comfort,” says the poet to the prisoner: 


‘‘ Live and take comfort. Thou hast left behind 

Powers that will work for thee; air, earth, and skies ; 

There’s not a breathing of the common wind 

That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies ; 

Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and Man’s unconquerable mind.” 
It is a great faith, and a bracing one for these days of storm 
and stress, 

The prevailing note of these poems of Wordsworth is cer- 
tainly not that of jubilation; it rather reminds us that he too 
lived in a time of storm and stress. He inspires his country- 
men to high-strung effort, he urges them to face danger and 
to struggle with difficulty. When the victory is won he sinks 


_to a much lower level. The Thanksgiving Ode ranks far 


below the great sonnets of the years of gloom; the sonnet in 
anticipation of victory over the expected invaders, ‘Shout, for 
a mighty Victory is won!” is poor compared with that which 
was wrung from him at the desperate juncture when Pitt was 
ready to roll up the map of Europe: “ Another year! another 
deadly blow!” It is then that the poet is most heroic, welcom- 
ing the perilous honour of standing alone against the victor: 
“’Tis well! from this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought.” 
The same conclusion, that sorrow is deeper than joy, and 


heroic sacrifice far richer in poetry than mere triumph, is to 
Vor. XIV.—No, 1. 10 
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be drawn from a consideration of those poems which are 
founded upon special incidents of war; and such incidents are 
better adapted to the purpose of the poet than campaigns or 
even battles. It was a sound instinct that made Tennyson 
seize upon the two great cavalry charges and leave Balaclava 
unsung. It is a sound instinct which leads the poet generally 
to select an incident of tragic colour, even if it be not pure 
tragedy. Horace is inspired less by the glory of the Roman 
arms than by the self-surrender of Regulus. Kempenfelt and 
his eight huadred sinking “fast by their native shore” lift 
Cowper above himself. The tragedy of Rustum discovering 
in his dying foe his own son stirs the soul of Matthew Arnold. 
It is not the storming of Ratisbon, but the pride of the boy 
soldier wounded to death that kindles Browning. 

But to nothing is the poet so responsive as to the spirit of 
noblesse oblige, which almost always involves sacrifice. This 
spirit is the essence of chivalry. Byron reproaches Napoleon 
with the lack of it; he should have died on his last battlefield. 
Lovelace proclaims it when he declares that he could not 
love his lady so much did he not love honour more. De 
Argentine turns back to die at Bannockburn, because he has 
left his gage there. This sentiment makes Roland Cheyne 
urge his master to face tremendous odds at Harlaw, because 
the gentle Norman blood must not “ grow cauld for Highland 
kerne.” But perhaps the most remarkable illustration of it is 
one which brings out the injustice lurking beneath this haughty 
aristocratic pride—though in its turn it illustrates the pride of 
another aristocracy. Sir Francis Hastings Doyle’s Private 
of the Buffs was last night a drunken private soldier : 

“ To-day, beneath the foeman’s frown, 
He stands in Elgin’s place, 


Ambassador from Britain’s crown, 
And type of all her race.” 


Dusky Indians may whine and kneel; he, an English lad, 
must die. Home, and all he loved at home, rise in his mind 
---peaceful Kentish hop-fields, never to be seen again, father 
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and mother who shall welcome him back no more, unless he 
humble himself. But to humble himself is to humble Eng- 
land. And this marvellous pride of race, and the discipline 
of an army every man of which feels himself a part of an 
imperial power, lift the rude untaught boy to the loftiest 
height of heroism. 

Grandeur and solemnity, and not triumph, are the 
characteristics also of the two great pictures of the ideal 
soldier with which Wordsworth and Tennyson have enriched 
English literature. Wordsworth sees in his Happy 
Warrior one 

‘Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 
And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train ! 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain.” 
There is triumph as well as conflict in Tennyson’s Ode on the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington, but conflict predominates ; 
and, while the poet is proud that his hero never lost an English 
gun, he is still more proud that what he sought was duty, 
not glory. He sums up that long life of unbroken victory in 


the words: 
“The long self-sacrifice of life is o'er.” 


The close is solemnly religious. The poet remembers that 


the greatest and the least alike are “heirs to some six feet of 


sod,” and finely uses the Dead March and “ashes to ashes, 


dust to dust,” in order to turn our thoughts elsewhere. ‘This 


religious strain is characteristic of the poetry of war; and 
rightly so, for it has been characteristic also of great soldiers. 


The names of Havelock and Gordon, in our own recent — 


history, leap at once to the mind, and that of Stonewall 
Jackson in the history of America. In recent poetry the 
strain is heard in The Vigil, already referred to, in James 
Elroy Flecker’s rewriting of God Save the King, and in Mr 
Kipling’s Recessional and his Hymn before Action. Still 
more clearly, perhaps, it is heard in one of the noblest pro- 
ducts of the present war—Canon F. G. Scott’s lines On the 
Rue du Bois, where the poet sees in the horrors around him 


oe | 
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the world’s awakening from an empty dream, and in bereave- 
ment the promise of a richer life : 
“ For lonely graves along the country side, 


Where sleep those brave hearts who for others died, 
Tell of life’s union with the Crucified. 


And new light kindles in the mourner’s eyes, 
Like day-dawn breaking through the rifted skies, 
For Life is born of life’s self-sacrifice.” 


In comparison with all this how trivial seem the pieces 
devoted to mere rejoicing! Man deludes himself with the 
belief that the issue—and a successful issue—is everything. 
The poet knows better, and shows that it is the struggle 
that matters. The philosopher knows better too. Lessing 
declared that if the Almighty offered him the choice between 
Truth and Search after Truth, he would unhesitatingly take 
the latter. 

HUGH WALKER. 


St Davin’s Cottece, Lampeter. 


THE IDEA OF RESURRECTION. 


ALBAN G. WIDGERY, M.A. Camb., 
University of St Andrews. 


THE most urgent question in present-day theology concerns 
the nature and the place of values of individual religious 
doctrines. For the greatest enemies of the religious life are 
those who lead men to fix their gaze on the insignificant and 
worthless to the neglect of what is fundamental. Opposition 
to, and even entire rejection of, the religious view of life is not 
seldom due to a misunderstanding of the relative significance 
of the elements of the usual theological exposition. The sub- 
mission of a religious belief to critical examination has there- 
fore the same purpose as the placing of metallic ore into the 
furnace: to separate the valuable material from the undesir- 
able elements associated with it in its original form. The 


present paper is limited to some reflections upon the idea of 


resurrection, considering it in relation to the belief in the 
physical resurrection of Jesus. 

Theology has three tasks: the description and analysis of 
the religious experience; the critical examination of the 
contents of this experience in consideration of the truth of 
religious doctrines and the validity of religious value-judg- 
ments ; and the constructive elaboration of an ideal of religious 
life, with its fundamental principles and ideas. 

Though there appears a super-temporal aspect in religious 
experience, the attainment of new ideas and new feelings in 


the religious life is essentially an event occurring in “ time.” 
149 
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A doctrine may be true apart from any particular time- 
relationship, nevertheless every doctrine arises or gains power 
in the minds of men at particular periods. This is the case 
with all kinds of knowledge. The law of gravity, for example, 
is valid apart from any particular time-relationship: the fact 
it indicates was real before it was discovered. There was a 
period before any human being was aware of it, so that its 
appearance as an element of human knowledge was at a 
particular point in time. How an idea first came into the 
mind of any man, or how it came to exercise a marked influ- 
ence over the lives of men, are questions quite distinct from 
that of its truth or validity. The origin of an idea is often 
of no vital consequence to us now, and in no way affects 
its value. 

Through nearly two thousand years the idea of resurrection 
has formed an integral part of Christian doctrine, having an 
importance and exercising an influence that cannot be denied. 
But it has been almost inseparably associated with the belief 
in the physical resurrection of Jesus. Without entering at 
all into the vexed question of the validity of that belief, it 
is certainly allowable, justifiable, and, indeed, necessary to 
examine its religious implications. 

What is the value for theological thought and the religious 


~ life of the belief in the physical resurrection of Jesus? As a 


matter of logical method one instance to the contrary suffices 
to refute a universal statement. The resurrection of Jesus is 
adequate to overthrow the view that men are all merely 
physical and entirely cease to exist after physical death. It 
implies that man is more than body and is not absolutely 
dependent upon the physical. On the other hand, however, 
it is quite insufficient to warrant the view that “all men are 
immortal,” or that “all men shall rise again.” What is told 
us of Jesus involves His spiritual persistence for a length of 
time after His physical death; and manifests the power of 
His spirit to enter into relation with His material body: but 
His continued existence is not thereby established, nor is the 
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view of the persistence of others after death made secure. 
Though it may generally be thought improbable, it is not 
impossible that only those who reach a certain degree of 
spiritual power and character will survive. ‘To recognise the 
limitations of the belief in the physical resurrection of Jesus 
in its bearing upon the question of immortality need not in 
the least lessen one’s faith in immortality. 

The physical resurrection of Jesus, it may be contended, 
has a special significance in relation to His character and His 
claims. Here theology is faced with a question which no 
thinker who is at all impartial can regard as settled; a 
question which at this date appears almost impossible of final 
answer: “ What claims did Jesus actually make?” That 
He regarded Himself as in some sense the Messiah cannot 
reasonably be doubted, but that by this or any other expres- 
sions He used He meant to proclaim Himself co-equal with 
the Father, “very God of very God,” there seems no adequate 
evidence to assert or to deny. But suppose He made the 


' highest of these claims. The resurrection of His body is 


no evidence of their validity ; there is no logical connection 
between the two. It is not open to a Christian to put forward 
the suggestion that one who rises from the dead is God. In 
the Apostles’ Creed the idea of the resurrection of the body 
is applied to men generally. Yet, on the other hand, dis- 
belief in the physical resurrection does not necessitate the 
denial of the Deity of Jesus. 

No greater strength of argument for the validity of the 
claim of Deity is obtained by combining the belief in the 
physical resurrection with other beliefs. Virgin birth is no 
ground upon which to argue that one so born is “very God 
of very God.” Dr Gore, who ardently defends the doctrine 
of the virgin birth of Jesus, takes it as a consequence of 
belief in His Deity rather than as a ground for that belief. 
For the Incarnation of the Son of God there would be, we 
are to suppose, an extraordinary birth. Again, unless it is 
assumed at the outset that no merely human being can be 
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sinless (an assumption we do not seem warranted in making), 
there is no logical transition from the sinlessness of Jesus to 
the doctrine of His Deity. Virgin birth, sinlessness, physical 
resurrection, taken separately or all together, do not justify 
the attribution of Deity. No valid reasons have ever been 
given why these doctrines may not be true of a merely human 
being. None of these things really affect the question of the 
Deity of Jesus. 

What the significance of the physical resurrection of Jesus 
may be to one who believes in His Deity is not at all clear. 
It can hardly argue human immortality, for the question may 
be asked, though with difficulty answered: “How can the 
spiritual persistence and physical resurrection of God be 
evidence of the immortality of man?” 

On an analogy with the physical resurrection of Jesus, the 
orthodox Christian also believes in “the resurrection of the 
body,” as applied to all mankind. The resurrection body of 
Jesus was that of His crucifixion and burial, as is maintained 
by the record of the empty tomb and the form of His appear- 
ance. ‘Thomas, the doubter, was bidden to behold His hands, 
and to thrust his hand into His side (John xx. 27). It 
apparently had new qualities—He appeared suddenly in the 
midst of His disciples in a room with locked doors—but it is 
certainly represented to be the same body. Yet the view that 
all human beings will rise again with the bodies with which 
they died is quite untenable. The analogy between the 
resurrection of Jesus and that of any other person can only be 
accepted in a general sense, if it is accepted at all. To one 
who has faith in spiritual persistence after physical death, it 
may suggest the idea that the spirit always has some form of 
manifestation corresponding to what is meant by body. 

The significance of the belief in the resurrection of Jesus 
cannot be truly estimated apart from the fact of His crucifixion 
and the nature of His life and teaching. He had preached the 
advent of a new world of love, the Kingdom of God, to 
inaugurate which was His mission. Nothing represented this 
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kingdom so well as the family: all are brothers as the sons of 
God. In their close personal attachment to Him, His disciples 
felt something of the reality of His ideal and of His confidence. 
Whatever eschatological elements there may have been in His 
conception of the kingdom, it is from the moral and spiritual 
fundamentals that the good and great in Christianity has 
sprung. His disciples certainly looked forward to an early 
triumph and the accomplishment of His mission in an external 
manner. He went to Jerusalem, and some of them followed 
Him. Then, with a diplomatic suddenness, He was taken and 
crucified. Their hopes shattered, the disciples fled. The aims 
of Jesus, the kingdom He was to set up, seemed a dream that 
was past. But it was not so: they recovered faith. The 
existence of Christianity to-day is absolute proof that, what- 
ever the truth about the body of Jesus, in the minds of the 
disciples there was indeed a resurrection to a more abundant 
life and a wider faith than they had felt before. This new life 
wove itself around the belief in the physical resurrection of 
Jesus; but the question whether that belief was a factor lead- 
ing to the wider resurrection or was itself a product of their 
faith cannot be indisputably answered to-day. For the point 
at issue, the value of the idea of resurrection, the question is 
not a vital one. The truth of the idea of resurrection cannot 
stand or fall with the resuscitation of a particular body. What 
is essential for Christianity in this connection is that the cruci- 
fixion did not mark the end of the mission of Jesus, but was 
the way through which the narrower organisation and messianic 
hopes died to give rise to a universal movement. 

The experience of these first members of the Christian 
Church has given to it the principle of its life. At every 
stage of its advance there has been a break from some form of 
narrowness. The Reformation achieved in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries was the death of much which limited the 
religious spirit and it was a resurrection to a life of greater 
freedom and wider outlook. The Protestantism which then 
arose has itself to die, is indeed dying at this hour; and not 
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a few stand by looking on as did the Roman soldiers and the 
Jews of old at the death of Jesus. Leaders of the Churches 
seal down the stone of tradition and set a guard. Neverthe- 
less men look forward to a fuller life which will assuredly 
come. If the earlier Reformers unwound the medieval 
shroud from the feet of Christianity and thus allowed it free- 
dom of movement, the ardent souls of the new Reformation 
have to uncover its head, that, in the light of intellectual 
truth, it may see clearly the needs of mankind. Of a certainty 
resurrection is a fundamental principle of Christianity. 

No one has a right dogmatically to deny the physical 
resurrection of Jesus. Whatever be the value of its assertion 
now, its influence on some minds in the early spread of Chris- 
tianity cannot be disputed. The idea of resurrection, whether 
it was independently conceived or not, has become a force in 
the thought and life of Western peoples through the preach- 
ing of the physical resurrection of Jesus. Many occurrences 
in nature suggest the idea; but Christianity alone makes it 
fundamental for man. Here, however, far too often the 
attention of mankind has been directed to the transitory rather 
than to the vital and eternal. Not belief in the physical 
resurrection of Jesus but the idea of resurrection in its fullest 
and widest application is the source of moral energy and 
religious hope. Though a man declare himself agnostic with 
regard to the former, or even if he reject it outright, all that 
the latter implies is still open to his faith. 

That death is a necessity and resurrection a reality is the 
import of much of the teaching of Jesus, and it is as valid of 
individuals as of societies and movements. He came that 
men might have life and that they might have it more abun- 
‘dantly. Each must take up his cross and follow Him—to 
crucifixion and death—and resurrection. The prodigal, 
morally degraded and reduced to poverty, finds the power to 
arise and go to his father. Zacchzus dies to his old ways 
and starts anew on the path of justice and love. Mary 
Magdalene, under His influence, looks up from her death of 
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are so much diffused that we see no likeness to the old body. 
We are thus led to suppose that the spirit, if there is such a 
thing, will similarly disintegrate : its elements of sensation, per- 
ception, recollection, and the like, will diffuse, and its recog- 
nisable personality will vanish. But Fechner will not accept 
this. He argues for personal continuance, invoking other 
analogies. 

2. The first part of our mental life is sensation and percep- 
tion. These experiences are then transferred into the domain 
of memory, where they are variously compounded and inter- 
related, though without in the least losing their individual 
character. A visual perception remains a visual memory, as 
individual as it was in perception. Fechner likens this life to 
the domain of perception, and the after-life to that of memory. 
When I die, the Earth-Spirit ceases to perceive through me, 
but my whole mind enters into that Spirit’s memory-life, 
acquiring wider relations and closer communion with other 
spirits, yet without losing its individuality. Also it continues 
to develop, as a recollection develops. I may not have seen 
Antonine’s Column since I was a boy, but it is much more 
to me now than then, because I have read history and the 
Meditations. In the same way, a spirit grows after death— 
becomes more to its containing Karth-Spirit—by its interaction 
with other spirits and by the perceptions of the still living. 
And spirits continue to influence the living reciprocally, as our 


recollections or apperception-masses influence all our percep- 


tions. My recollections of trees influence my perception of a 
tree: I import into the visual sensation which is all that the 
tree really causes, all sorts of remembered experiences, and I 
think of it not only as a flat patch of colour and light and 
shade, but as a round and rough and rustling thing. I perceive 
it as a tree, though I do not sense all the attributes of its 
tree-ness. Similarly, my impressions of an evening prospect 
may be enriched by the memory of an Ode to the Setting Sun 
or the similar monologue of Faust: Thompson and Goethe 


7 influencing my perceptions. 
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Minds, then, are closely connected and interpenetrative. 
If it be asked: “ How can conscious personality be maintained 
if this is so?” Fechner answers with another question: “ How 
can the individuality of perceptions and recollections be main- 
tained, when they are propagated over the same nerves and 
mixed up in one brain?” Yet they do remain distinct. Also, 
notes retain their individuality in a symphony, though the 
vibrations blend inextricably. Similarly, our spirits, though it 
might seem that they must by intermixing be merged into 
homogeneity at death, may really retain their individuality 
quite unimpaired. 

Then as to memory. We have admittedly no physio- 
logical theory of memory, and consequently there is no great 
difficulty in supposing full memory to be carried over by the 
spirit when it leaves its body. We do not know how we 
remember things even now; is it not rather over-exigent to 
demand explanation as to how we shall remember them then ? 
At least, is it not over-fastidious to reject the survival-belief 
because such explanation is not forthcoming? Still, it must 
be admitted that this, at best, leaves us agnostic. And if 
further advance in brain-anatomy should yield a physiological 
theory of memory (thus upsetting Bergson’s doctrine in 
Matiére et Mémoire), belief in post-mortem memory would at 
once become unscientific, unless some material basis for it 
could be discovered. And this leads to the larger question of 
the post-mortem body. The spirit seems to have no material 
vesture. The ancient query arises: “ With what body do 
they come?” The fleshly garment is transitory—is as grass, 
which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven. That 
body, at least, is done for :— 

‘Tis but a Tent where takes his one day’s rest, 
A Sultan to the realm of Death addrest”’ ; 
but if there is a Sultan at all—addrest, as survival-evidence 
indicates, not to Death but to Life—he must have another 
Tent somewhere, after his this-day’s abode is struck. We do 
not see it, and are perhaps inclined to fall back on “ etherial ” 
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bodies. But the ether is continuous, and any dividing of it 
up into bodies seems difficult. We must turn back and see 
if we have really exhausted the possibilities of matter. 

3. Beginning, as is his habit, with the known, Fechner 
directs our attention to the fact of our persisting identity. 
The matter and the form of a human being are in continuous 
change, and there is absolutely no identity in either, between 
the child and the octogenarian. Yet we say he is the same 
person. His shape is unrecognisably different, and all the 
molecules of his body are different; yet he is the “same” 
person. In what, physically speaking, does the continuity 
of personality inhere? It is in this, that the later body has 
grown out of the earlier one. The body of to-day is the effect 
of the body and its environment yesterday. 

But the body’s activities are not confined to producing the 
body of the moment ahead. We are continually affecting the 
external world by our actions and words, perhaps even by 
unspoken or unacted thought—for thought presumably is 
accompanied by cerebral changes, and those changes must 
affect the entire universe, by ether-pulses or what not. Well, 
the total of our effect on the world, the matter which has been 
affected by our activities, forms the body of our post-mortem 
consciousness. A brain and body is like a seed, which puts 
forth from the small and delicate structure which is soon 


_ abandoned, something far greater and richer. Whatever each 


one of us has contributed to the construction of the organisa- 
tion of the world, he will have in the after-life as the material 
basis of his spirit (7'agesansicht, p. 98; Zend-Avesta, il. p. 258). 
The matter which Fechner himself affected was largely in 
the brains of other human beings, but the sequele flow out- 
ward infinitely and untraceably. My own brain is different 
from what it would have been if Fechner had not lived. My 
mind partakes of his spirit. He has largely entered into my 
thoughts. The brain-changes which have occurred in me as 
I absorb a part of his spirit are the basis of his spirit in me— 
the material concomitant of his self-conscious activity in me. 
Vor. XIV.—No. 1. 11 
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If it be objected that “changes” seem an unsatisfactory 
material foundation for consciousness, the sufficient reply is 
that change is the one constant thing in the universe: all is 
in flux: my ordinary consciousness itself is supported or 
accompanied by continual bodily change. My body is not 
the same for two consecutive seconds. And if continual 
change is the material concomitant of my consciousness, so 
may it be with any other. 

A Darwin discovers a new law. Immediately the brains 
of others are modified by the reading of The Origin of Species, 
and their minds are influenced concomitantly. Darwin’s 
spirit lives in them. The contemporaries of Darwin die, and 
he ceases to live in their particular brains, but lives on in those 
who read his books and who have in any way been influenced 
by his life and work. Thus Darwin’s present body is made 
up of matter spread widely over the earth. It exists wherever 
his spirit exists ; wherever his thought is still active. And in 
thus really entering into the minds of men, he is in far closer 
communion with them, and with a far larger number of them, 
than is possible in the present life: for here we can be in 
touch with only one or two other minds at a time, and that 
through the dimming and distorting medium of sense and 
language. 

If it is said that this widely diffused body seems an absurd 
idea—that the body does not hang together—the reply is that 
all matter is connected, and that distance is a relative thing. 
To a blood corpuscle, it may be unthinkable that one conscious- 
ness is spread over such a huge area as a human brain. To a 
molecule of protoplasm it would be more unthinkable still. 
Molecules are separated from each other by spaces proportion- 
ally much greater than those which separate human beings; 
how can the same consciousness include such widely sundered 
particles—how can they hang together as parts of one particular 
whole, when obviously, to molecular consciousness, they do 
not hang together at all? Yet the fact is that they do; that 
the same consciousness does include them all. So also may 
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the matter-particles which—to us widely sundered—serve as 
the body of a “departed” spirit. He has dropped the little 
body which we knew; but he has only gone out into the wider 
body which he built by his activity while incarnate (On Life 
after Death, pp. 90, 91; Zend-Avesta, ii. p. 254). Perhaps 
we may regard this wider personality, on its psychical side, as 
the “subliminal” of Myers. During the incarnate life it 
remains asleep, and is outside normal consciousness. In 
certain abnormal states we have flashes of “supernormal ” 
knowledge which are shot up from that wider self, but 
ordinarily we do not enter into possession of it until we leave 
our flesh. This sleep of the wider self during our present- 
life incarceration is supported by an ingenious analogy to be 
noted presently. 

It is often asked, concerning the future life: ‘Shall we 
know each other, and, if so, how can we represent to ourselves 
such recognition, when the well-known body is no longer 
there?” The answer is that the effects of our bodily life 
will still represent that former body, to those in the next world, 
when suitable occasion arises; somewhat as in memory we 
are able to recall perceptions without re-experiencing the old 
sensory stimuli. ‘The spirits will be able to see each other 
in their former semblance, without possessing a small, spatial, 
material eye, when they turn their attention to each other. . . 


_ At present a wall, or distance, prevents my seeing others. 


Barriers of this kind do not continue to exist in the memory- 
world ; the future-life form can appear instantaneously, here 
or there, whenever it is conjured up. Still, bounds and 
barriers will not be altogether done away with: some will 
exist, as in our memory-life now; for recollections are only 
called up according to the laws of association, and with the 
psychological laws of the present those of the hereafter will 
coincide” (Tagesansicht, p. 100). Fechner then goes on to 
tell two more or less evidential apparition-stories related to 
him by scientific friends of his own. As to the inferences to 
be drawn, “apparitions of this kind afford in themselves no 
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means of deciding whether they are projected into the external 
world from the brain of a living person by some abnormal 
functioning of the imagination, or whether they impress us 
from the external world in consequence of causes somehow 
abnormally functioning in the spiritual realm, or whether 
perhaps there is a mixture of the two, in some mutually 
conditioning way. [This is quite in the best modern S.P.R. 
manner.|... But if we turn for help to our usual ana- 
logical method . . . it at once strikes us that in our own 
thought-life there are not only things that have really 
existed, but also imaginary things woven out of different 
recollections—indeed, the novelist invents whole histories” 
(Tagesansicht, p. 102). Thus, as Fechner would now say, 
apparitions may be really supernormal and objective, yet 
not evidential of survival, though they may seem so. They 
may be dreams sent here from the spiritual world, yet from 
no one in particular. Some such notion, even as to evidential 
things—precognition and the like—is rather suggested by facts 
like the Greek Oracles, if we accept some of the stories that 
have come down to us. There is evidence of precognition and 
clairvoyance, yet we do not believe in the existence of Apollo 
who purported to send the messages. Perhaps we get what 
we seek. Perhaps our wills draw something from the spiritual 
world, but the something runs into the mould of the beliefs 
and expectations which happen to be fashionable at the 
moment. However, I am here elaborating rather beyond the 
system I am mainly discussing. As a further illustration of 
the more extensive life of the hereafter, Fechner points to 
the wider memory of the somnambule, somewhat in the same 
way as Myers. The deeper the sleep, the nearer the approach 
to after-life knowledge, which, however, cannot be altogether 
brought over or back into the present small consciousness, the 
latter not being big enough to hold it. Death is only a sleep 
so deep that the spirit goes out of the body entirely, staying 
out instead of coming back. When we go out and take 
possession of this “subliminal,” we shall remember all that 
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we have forgotten. We only forgot it because it went to the 
hereafter-life before us. 

Now to the further analogy, already foreshadowed, with 
reference to the sleep of the subliminal during incarnation. 

Man lives on earth in three stages. In the first (the 
uterine) he is asleep, in the dark, alone, developing from the 
germ a body fitted for the second stage. In the second stage 
__ (this life) he alternates between waking and sleeping, in light 
and darkness alternately, associated with yet separate from 
his fellows, developing his mind from the germ, and fashioning 
organs for its use in the third stage. In that third stage 
he is awake for ever, interwoven with the life of other spirits, 
consciously working in the higher life of the Highest spirit. 
Death is a further Birth. Each step leads to fuller conscious- 
ness. Birth leads us forth to see the world outwardly. Death 
leads us into the wider vision, to see the world inwardly. As 
Bergson might say, Stage Two is intellectual, while Stage 
Three introduces us to feel the reality of things from within. 
“Instead of passing by hills and meadows, instead of seeing 
around us all the beauties of spring, and grieving that we 
cannot really take them in, as they are merely external, our 
spirits shall enter into those hills and meadows, to feel and 
enjoy with them their strength and their pleasure in growing ”: 
instead of laboriously expressing ourselves in words, we shall 
dwell in the inmost souls of our friends, thinking and acting 
in them and through them.’ 

The wider body of the third life is asleep, not self-conscious, 
until after death, as the body of the second life is asleep and 
not self-conscious until after birth. What is it, one may ask, 
that wakes the third-life body to self-consciousness at death ? 
The answer is that it is precisely the fact of death. Conscious 
energy is like physical energy—it is conserved, cannot be 
destroyed and produced afresh. It only changes its place, 
form, and manner of acting, as the body does. When it 
sinks in one place it rises in another. “That your eye may 

1 On Life after Death, pp. 32, 33. 
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be awake, may see consciously, your ear must go to sleep 
for a while.” For mental activity to exist in high degree, 
all the senses must more or less sleep; we cannot think if we 
are continually having our attention occupied with sights and 
sounds. Now the most complete sinking of sense-conscious- 
ness is that which takes place at death. Therefore there will 
be a correspondingly high rise of consciousness elsewhere. 

Fechner’s scheme, as will be seen from what has been said, 
is strictly scientific. Indeed, it is more scientific than the 
schemes of the scientists, for most scientists seem unable or 
unwilling to extend causality into the mental domain. No one 
can deny that thought-activity exists. It is more certain than 
brain-activity. And if all activity has an effect, a sequel 
or train of sequele, there must be something mental as a 
sequel to this-life mentality, concomitant with the physical 
effects of the this-life corporeality. The two trains of effects 
are the spirit and body, respectively, of the after-life. 


J. ARTHUR HILL. 
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MYSTICISM AND MAHOMEDANISM. 


Tue Late LIEUTENANT-CoLONEL EK. C. THWAYTES. 


«Ex Oriente Lux.” Asia has been the cradle of most of 
the modern sciences of Europe, and it is there that the germs 
of all the great religions of the world, including Christianity, 
have first been planted, for the Oriental mind has ever been 
speculative in regard to death and what may follow it. 

The religions of Asia form themselves into three groups, 
which either remain separate from one another or enter into 
combination : 


(1) The absolute separation of the Creator from His 
Creation. An example of this is to be found in the 
Jewish religion as laid down by Moses, and also in 
Islam as defined by Mahomed. 

(2) The fusion of the Creator with His Creation. An 
example of this is encountered in the belief of the 
Hindus that all created things are only particles of 
the Divine Mind, and that all things will eventually 
rest or gain beatitude by absorption back into 
the Deity. 

(3) The gradual perfection of individuals or their growth 
by stages, until they eventually attain a state of 
beatitude. ‘These are the tenets of the Buddhist. 


When two nations, having entirely different standards on 
which their civilisation is based, come in contact, an antagonism 


between their different ideals is thereby set up. By contrast 
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they present a more conspicuous view of their divergence, 
and act on one another as do the positive and negative in 
electricity. The stronger race endeavours to force its 
civilisation on the weaker; and, at the same time, must be 
reacted on in return, unless it pursues a policy of extermination, 
or does not truly colonise and remains aloof from the people 
with whom it comes in contact. 

The injunctions given to the Jews to exterminate the races 
of Palestine were meant to preserve their religion from 
assimilating foreign ideas. In the spread of Islam the 
Moslems did not carry out the principles of extermination 
so completely as did the Jews. Other sects were allowed in 
the territories that they overran, and in which they settled 
and with the former inhabitants of which they associated 
on equal terms, provided that the latter paid a contribution 
to the general treasury of the Moslems in return for being 
allowed to practise their own rites of worship and preserve 
their own modes of thought. Moslems have truly colonised 
—in the strictest sense of the term—the countries that they 
have occupied. Islam, as defined and laid down by the 
Prophet Mahomed, has thus absorbed the philosophical ideas 
prevalent in the EKast—a fact which has led to the appearance 
of the Sooffee, the mystic, and the Dervishes. ‘The Moslem 
believes in the resurrection of the body, in the same material 
condition that it held on the earth, and which he declares 
must ever be its nature in opposition to that of the Creator ; 
and, in consequence, the Paradise that he pictures must be a 
material one. Islam also requires God alone to be the sole 
object of the adoration of man, and the follower of Islam 
therefore should hold that there is a complete separation 
between the entity of the Creator and that of His Creation. 
But the aim of the Dervish and of the mystic (who in Persia 
has taken the name of Sooffee, Soofee, or Sufi) is to seek 
union with the Creator by the merging of his individuality 
into the Divine Essence. 

Such aspirations“would seem to be directly attributable 
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to the influence of Hindu or Buddhist beliefs. “It is in 
India, beyond all other climes,” says Sir John Malcolm in his 
History of Persia, “that this delusive and visionary doctrine 
has most flourished. There is, in the habits of that nation, 
and in the character of the Hindu religion, what peculiarly 
cherishes that mysterious spirit of holy abstraction in which 
it is founded: and we may grant our belief to the conjecture 
which assumes that India is the source from whence other 
nations have derived this mystic worship of Divinity.” 

After pointing out that there is no country over which the 
tenets of the Sooffees have, at different periods, been more 
widely diffused than Persia, and that the great reputation 
acquired by one of their priests enabled his descendants to 
occupy the throne of that kingdom for more than two 
centuries, the same writer continues: “The Sooffees re- 
present themselves as entirely devoted to the search of 
truth, and as constantly occupied in the adoration of the 
Almighty, a union with whom they desire with all the ardour 
of divine love. The Creator is, according to their belief, 
diffused over all His Creation. They say the Creation pro- 
ceeded at once from the splendour of God, who poured His 
spirit on the universe as the general diffusion of light is poured 
over the earth by the rising sun; and as the absence of that 
luminary creates total darkness, so the partial or total absence 
of the divine splendour, or light, causes partial or general 
annihilation.” 

Mahomedan authors agree in regarding the Sooffee 
enthusiasts, though co-existent with their religion and aiding 
it in its first beginnings, as distinctly unorthodox and among 
the most dangerous of its enemies. ‘“ There can be no doubt 
that their free opinions regarding its dogmas, their contempt 
of its forms, and their claim to a distinct communion with 
the Deity, are all calculated to subvert that belief for which 
they outwardly profess their respect; and their progress has, 
consequently, been deemed synonymous with that of infidelity.” 

Besides the doctrine of a mystical union with the Deity, 
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another fundamental difference between the two systems is 
that the Sooffee or mystic requires the aid of a holy teacher 
before he can be capable of the adoration of the Creator. He 
does not, therefore, recognise the ability of the mind and soul 
of man to appeal direct to the Creator for guidance and 
support, which the teaching of the Koran asserts to be his 
right. And quoting again from Sir John Malcolm: “The 
wild and varied doctrines of their teachers are offered to the 
disciples of this sect, in place of the forms and usages of their 
religion. ‘They are invited to embark on the sea of doubt, 
under the guidance of a sacred teacher, whom they are 
required to deem superior to all other mortals, and worthy of 
a holy confidence that borders on adoration.” 

Their doctrine teaches that there are four stages through 
which man must pass before he reaches the highest, or that 
of divine beatitude; when, to use their own language, “his 
corporeal veil will be removed, and his emancipated soul will 
mix again with the glorious essence, from which it had been 
separated, but not divided.” 

“The first of these stages,” says Malcolm, “is that of 
humanity, which supposes the disciple to live in obedience to 
the holy law, and the observance of all the rites, customs, and 
precepts of the established religion; which are admitted to be 
useful in regulating the lives and restraining within proper 
bounds the vulgar mass, whose souls cannot reach to the 
heights of divine contemplation, and who might be corrupted 
or misled by that very liberty of faith which tends to enlighten 
and delight those of superior intellect or more fervent 
devotion. The second stage, in which the disciple attains 
power or force, is termed the road or path; and he who 
arrives at this leaves that condition in which he is only 
admitted to admire or follow a teacher, and enters the pale of 
Sooffeeism. He may now abandon all observance of religious 
forms and ceremonies, as he changes, to use their own. phrase, 
‘practical for spiritual worship’: but this stage cannot be 
attained without great piety, virtue, and fortitude; for the 
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mind cannot be trusted in the neglect of usages and rites, 
necessary to restrain it when weak, till it has acquired strength 
from habits of mental devotion, grounded on a proper know- 
ledge of its own dignity and the divine nature of the 
Almighty. The third stage is knowledge; and the disciple 
who arrives at it is deemed to have attained supernatural 
knowledge; or, in other words, to be inspired; and he is 
supposed, when he reaches this stage, to be equal to the angels. 
The fourth or last stage is that which denotes his arrival at 
truth; which implies his complete union with the Divinity.” 

Mansur Helaj, a well-known mystic, is stated to have 
arrived at this last or final stage; and he gave evidence of the 
fact by constantly declaring, “I am the Truth.” But as the 
Mullahs regarded his statement as blasphemous, they decreed 
that he should be impaled. When all preparations had been 
made for his execution, his body took up a position between 
the earth and the sky, defying the laws of gravity, and his 
soul sought communion with the Almighty, who persuaded it 
to return to its body and suffer the latter to undergo the 
decreed punishment, in order to uphold the principle of good 
order in the world ! 

Though a belief in predestination appears to be inculcated 
in the Koran by the words, ‘<The fate of every man have we 
hung about his neck,” few of the orthodox Moslems give a 
literal construction to the words of their prophet on this 
subject. They deem it profane to do so, as it would make 
God the author of the guilt of man. Almost all the Sooffees, 
however, are predestinarians. ‘They believe that the 
emanating principle, proceeding from God, can do nothing 
without His will, and can refrain from nothing that He wills. 
Some of them deny the existence of evil, because, they say, 
everything proceeds from God, and must be good. Others 
admit that there is evil in the world, but contend that man is 
not a free agent, as the poet Hafiz did” (Malcolm). 

Mahomedan ethics or moral philosophy is founded to a 
great extent on the teaching of Plato and Aristotle. The 
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guiding principle aimed at is ‘‘mens sana in corpore sano.” 
It is considered to be the duty of man, in order that he may 
live in the state in which he is intended to live, not to neglect 
the cultivation of any of his mental or bodily powers. Each 
sense or power is given man as part of his corporate body, to 
be used in the same way that all the different individuals of a 
state or civilised community are supposed to work together 
for the mutual benefit of all members of that state or com- 
munity. Each sense or power is thus represented as having 
legal rights in the commonwealth of powers of which man is 
composed. By the encouragement to excess, or by the neglect 
of any of his mental or bodily powers, man is considered to 
act unjustly to himself, and to bring himself to a state of 
disorganisation, in the same manner that a nation would do 
the respective members of which neglect the proper duties 
and tasks allotted to their individual stations. 

Rational man is stated to have two faculties or forces, 
which are of a passive and an active nature, to assist him to 
discern the lines on which his conduct and thoughts should 
be based. The passive force is the power of observation, which 


consists of intellectual sight, or the forming of intellectual - 


impressions derived from sublime sources; and also in active 
intellect in the exercise of thought and consideration. The 
other force is the power of action, which manifests itself in 
anger or in the repulsion, by forcible means, of what is dis- 
agreeable; and also in desire, which manifests itself in the 
acquirement of what is agreeable. 

When each of these powers of man is exercised in a manner 
conformable to reason, from the advantages to be derived 
from intellectual sight, which is the first branch of the power 
of observation, wisdom is obtained; from active intellect, 
which is the second branch, equity is acquired ; from the force 
of anger and repulsion, bravery; from the force of desire, 
temperance. Whenever one of these forces gains too much 
ascendancy, it does so to the detriment of the other forces or 
of the other subdivisions into which they are divided. The 
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principle advocated is a proper equipoise of the different parts 
of the system, as essential to the perfection of man. Virtues 
when carried to excess develop into vices, as they also do when 
their practice is unduly neglected. 

The virtue wisdom, when in excess, becomes presumption 
or cunning ; when in deficiency, it becomes stupidity. Bravery, 
when in excess, develops into foolhardiness; in deficiency, 
cowardice. ‘Temperance has for its corresponding vice lascivi- 
ousness or indifference. Equity may become tyranny or 
servility. 

In the more esoteric parts of their philosophy the 
Mahomedans state that magic is of two kinds, white and 
black. White magic is said to be that practised by the 
prophets, who obtained their knowledge direct by divine 
inspiration. It was always employed for purposes of good. 
Some have been inclined to regard true mysticism as allied to 
this white magic; for all higher aspirations help to build up 
the great Temple, made without hands, which the creature, 
man, is constantly raising in honour of his Creator. It may 
be said of this species of mysticism, that it is the great voice 
of Nature within us crying out to its Creator. 

We must remember that such mysticism encounters 
difficulties in expressing itself in the idioms and metaphors of 
mundane language, or even in that to which the mystic is 
_ compelled to resort for communicating his conceptions to his 
fellow mortals. The imagery that the mystic is compelled to 
employ must appeal to the religious influences under which 
those he addresses have been brought up. As a conspicuous 
instance of mundane description of a mystic conception, one 
may cite the New Jerusalem of the Book of Revelation. 

The Mahomedan mystic naturally chooses material im- 
agery, because it is the principle of his religion to insist on the 
equality and the preservation of the balance between mind and 
matter, or on the co-existence of his bodily nature with his 
spiritual one, both in this world and in the next. On the 
other hand, the Christian and the Buddhist declare that, in the 
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state of beatitude or in the world to come, the spiritual nature 
of man will gain complete ascendancy over the bodily ; and in 
this life—as the training-ground for the life to come—they 
naturally seek to advance the spiritual qualities at the expense 
of those that are material. 

The Dervishes and Sooffees are divided into innumerable 
sects, as must be the case in a doctrine that has been rightly 
called the belief of the imagination. One sect maintain that 
the clapping of hands, dancing, and singing, which they 
practise, are involuntary. In these fits, God comes and tells 
them secrets. ‘They lay their heads on His bosom, and He 
lays His head on theirs.” It is the stirring of the divine 
nature, engrafted within them, which leads to all their 
extravagant joys. Others assert that, ‘when they dance till 
they fall down insensible, they enjoy the society of the houris 
of Paradise, and that these delightful beings tell them of 
- mysteries.” Another sect say that none but themselves know 
God. Reason can never, they say, lead to this knowledge; 
it must be attained through the aid of a holy teacher. Others 
express themselves ardent lovers of God, but assert that 
“worldly love is the bridge over which those must pass who 
seek the joys of divine love.” 

But whatever divergencies may exist among the Sooffees 
in the expression of emotional susceptibility, it remains true 
that the essence of Sooffeeism is poetry. Many of the Oriental 
poets are mystics, and among them the Persian poet Hafiz 
may in many ways be considered typical. In reading him it is 
therefore important to recognise not only that his work is 
permeated with the mysticism of the East, but also that he 
was brought up in the traditions of Mahomedanism. In the 
imagery he makes use of to express his mystical ideas he 
naturally does not select that which a European Christian 
poet might be expected to choose. If he employs the symbols 
of LOVE and WINE, it is “with a difference.” We should 
remember that wine of an intoxicating nature was forbidden 
by Mahomed, who himself was accustomed to drink water 
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in which dates had been soaked, but before the infusion had 
become fermented. While with regard to love, it has already 
been stated that a sect of Sooffees or mystics inculcate that 
“worldly love is the bridge over which those must pass who 
seek the joys of divine love,” and the religion in which Hafiz 
was brought up has declared the continuance of earthly passion 
in the Paradise that is to be after the day of judgment. 

The position of women with the Mahomedans is very much 
the same as with the Jews. By the majority of Mahomedans 
polygamy is sanctioned, though it may not always be practised. 
There is no warrant for the opinion that Mahomed denied 
that women have souls. Their funerals are conducted similarly 
to those of men; and during the service, the two angels, who 
are said to inquire into the beliefs and faith of the deceased, 
are supposed to approach their corpses after they have been 
placed in the grave, and examine them as they do those of 
men. Their position in Heaven after the day of judgment 
has not been defined at length. The generally accepted 
opinion among Moslems seems to be that those who were 
married will be with the husband or one of the husbands that 
they had on the earth, with whom they will reside in the 
enjoyment of conjugal rights, should both parties desire such 
an arrangement. ‘They, as well as their husbands, will be 


invested with perpetual youth; but their domiciles they will 
share with the houris of Paradise. 


Of the Paradise that will come after the day of judgment 
the Koran contains the following description :— 

“Therein are rivers of incorruptible water; and rivers of 
milk, the taste whereof changeth not; and rivers of wine, 
pleasant unto those who drink; and rivers of clarified honey ; 
and therein shall they have plenty of all kinds of fruits; and 
pardon from the Lord” (Koran, chapter xlvii.). 

““They who approach near to God shall dwell in the 
gardens of delight; reposing on couches adorned with gold 
and precious stones; sitting opposite to one another thereon. 
Youths, who shall continue in their bloom for ever, shall go 
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round about to attend them, with goblets and beakers, and a 
cup of flowing wine (their heads shall not ache by drinking 
the same, neither shall their reason be disturbed): and with 
fruits of the sort that they shall choose, and the flesh of birds 
of the kind that they shall desire. And there shall accompany 
them fair damsels, having large black eyes, resembling pearls 
hidden in their shells, as a reward for that which they have 
wrought. ‘They shall not hear therein any vain discourse, 
nor any charge of sin; but only the salutation, peace, peace ” 
(Koran, lvi.). 

In Frondes Agrestes Ruskin. remarks: “Perhaps few 
people have ever asked themselves why they admire a rose so 
much more than all other flowers. If they consider they will 
find, first, that red is, in a delicately graduated state, the 
loveliest of all pure colours; and, secondly, that in the rese 
there is no shadow, except what is composed of colour. All 
the shadows are fuller in colour than its lights, owing to the 
translucency and reflective power of its leaves.” 

The rose has ever held a high place in Oriental mysticism. 

It may be that in his reference to the attachment of the 
nightingale for the rose Hafiz unwittingly echoes the myth 
of the loves of Cupid and Psyche, making the rose—the 
symbol of passion—play the part of Cupid. It is Psyche, 
however, who woos Cupid! An interesting and. profoundly 
suggestive reversal of the method in which a Christian mystic, 
expressing himself in accordance with the religious sentiments 
of those he addresses, might be expected to treat the subject. 


E. C. THWAYTES. 
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N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the ‘‘Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—Ed. 


“DIE WELTGESCHICHTE IST DAS WELTGERICHT.” 


A repty to my friend and master Dr Macan his “ Adelphian response,” 
in the July number, “to my friend Mr E. F. Carritt in return for the gift 
of a copy of his paper in the April number of the Hibbert Journal, 1915.” 


“‘ A Sage comes by and chops the paradox 
Of Vision into a thousand prosy blocks.” 
Ah, but when the ultimate event is tried 
Even Wisdom of her child is justified ; 
Since what block-Heads prosaically part 
Is fused anew in the poetic Heart,— 
Fused not confused, for we must only hold 
Heads clear or blocked, Hearts only warm or cold. 
So, Hegel! though by capital misprision 
Which takes for true or false the poet’s Vision, 
What genius could from logic liquidate 
Thou did’st invest in Prussian Bonds of State, 
Let History judge thee. Since thy bad, my worse, 
End, as they had their birth, in genial verse, 
For what thou Dost J pardon what thou Mean’st, 
And own Das Denken auch ist Gottesdienst. 
K. F. Carrirt. 


University Coiiece, Oxrorp. 


“THE MORAL SANCTION OF FORCE.” 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1915, p. 717.) 


Tue reason given by Professor Norman K. Smith why an international 
judiciary, including its constabulary, must be ineffective, viz. that many 
international grievances are unjusticiable, is insufficient. Such an inter- 
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national peace league would have indeed, as one of its ends, to adjudicate 
international grievances, but its main purpose should be to keep the 
peace, on the ground that it is more to the world’s interest that unjustici- 
able grievances should remain unsettled than that they should be settled 
by war. 

If we fix our thoughts on peace-keeping, the problem simplifies itself. 
Peace can be broken in two chief ways—by invasion of a neighbour's 
territory and by attack on his shipping. ‘Territorial invasion can always 
be detected. It will be met by ejecting the intruder, no matter what his 
plea. Attacks on his shipping are acts of violence for which, as for 
territorial invasion, a money compensation will be exacted by the inter- 
national court, and enforced if need by taking possession of the offender's 
custom-houses till the sum, with costs, is collected. So with attacks on 
consulates, citizens, ete. 

The State judiciary, besides adjudicating wrongs, keeps the peace 
where the wrong is unjusticiable. The wrongs which my neighbour does 
me by rudeness, by keeping hens, and by noise during my study hours 
are now unjusticiable; the constable prevents my redressing them by 
unauthorised force. The unjusticiable cases are indeed in greater pro- 
portion and more grievous among international than among State 
grievances, but this difference gives no reason why the world constabulary 
should not stop all attempts to redress the unjusticiable ones by un- 
authorised force quite as the State constabulary does now. 

Henry M. Howe. 


Cotumpia University, New York City. 


“THE GOLDEN RULE.” 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1915, p. 859.) 


Proressor SoNNENSCHEIN’s contention that the Golden Rule is often 
misinterpreted, and made to signify something quite alien to the teaching 
of Jesus, seems to me both just and timely. But is not this due to the 
frailty of human nature rather than to mistranslations? Even taking the 
“ worst ” translation, that given in The Twentieth Century New Testament, 
“Do to others whatever you would wish them to do to you,” are we led 
directly to the arorov of the “beggar” illustration? Retaining that 
rendering, may not the meaning be, that it is our duty to put ourselves in 
the place of the beggar, to try to understand the situation in all its 
bearings, and to act as we should wish others to act to us in the same 
situation? The mistake is in supposing that by putting ourselves hypo- 
thetically into the circumstances of the beggar we cease to be ourselves, 
and become someone else with other desires and with other views on 
mendicancy. But that stultification of personality, that mistaken view 
of what is involved in genuine sympathy, though it may be very common, 
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is not contemplated in the Golden Rule, and does not seem necessarily 
involved in any common translation of it. 

Apart from the question of the accuracy of the translation, Professor 
Sonnenschein advances, as'I understand, two objections to the “would 
wish.” It emphasises the hypothetical character of the rule, and it also 
seems to make moral conduct a matter of inclination. But even if this 
be so, is it altogether to be deplored? Imagination and inclination are 
very vital elements in afl such moral decisions. I do not think that 
concrete cases can always be determined in a philosophically detached way 
on merely abstract principles of the good. We do need to imagine our- 
selves sometimes in the actual concrete situation, to get, so to speak, ex- 
perimentally at the point where the moral principles converge or collide, 
before we see the true solution. If the conditional “would” reminds us 
of this, there is something to be said for its retention. And with regard 
to “inclination ”—if this means whim or fancy or momentary impulse we 
should all agree with Professor Sonnenschein that the rendering “ would” 
isfaulty. But I cannot see that the “ would,” when prefixed to “ wish,” turns 
the wish into a mere impulse or transient mood. And the wish or inclination, 
properly understood, is of the highest moral significance. The wish of 
the genuinely moral man, after he has duly considered all the bearings of 
the case, will generally point to a right solution. It is his bent or in- 
clination. The moral man acts rightly because he wishes to do so. And, 
we may add, the hypothetical nature of the rule, the call to imagine fully 
the situation, gives the needful time for the real wish of the man to assert 
itself. 

Two further observations are suggested :—(1) Valuable as the Golden 
Rule is, we should remember that it is only a rule, and its utility depends 
largely on the moral qualities and standpoint of the person applying it. 
It need not lead to uniformity of action. Although Confucianism and 
Christianity both sanction the Golden Rule, a Confucianist at the World’s 
Parliament of Religions condemned proselytising as a breach of it; whereas 


the disciples of Christ believe they are fulfilling it by preaching the Gospel 


to every creature and “compelling men to come in.” If they differed on 
the obligations of caste, Arjuna, shrinking from the slaughter of his 
kinsmen, and Krishna, commending it, might each have appealed to the 
Golden Rule. Unless war can be shown on other grounds to be absolutely 
wrong, the soldier and the pacifist may both justify their position by the 
Golden Rule. (2) Although Jesus adopted the Golden Rule as summing 
up the highest teaching of pre-Christian moralists—the law and the 
prophets—He gave His disciples a much better and more exacting rule 
—not, “as ye would have others do to you,” but, “as I have done to 
you.” And, moreover, He showed clearly that no “rule,” however exalted, 
could express all that was essential in Christian morality, or prove an 
adequate guide. H. H. Scurrarp. 


New anp Hackney Coiieces, Lonpen. 


SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Prorsssorn G. DAWES HICKS, 


‘Tue death of Louis Conturat, who, during the early days of the war, was 
killed by a heavy automobile rushing at full speed into the carriage in 
which he was travelling, is a heavy loss not only to French philosophy 
but to science and philosophy generally, Writing of him in an article 
on “ Philosophy in France, 19138-1914” (Phil. R., May 1915), M. Lalande 
observes that “he had in him none of that surface originality which 
displays itself in unexpected formule and striking phrases to pique the 
attention,” but that “he possessed the rarest kind of originality: he 
illumined every study that he undertook.” In 1896 Conturat published 
his important work De [Infinit Mathématique. The thesis he there 
maintained was that number and quantity are wholly independent 
categories, and that the application of number to quantity, such as is 
made in measurement, is based on no other ground than that of con- 
venience. Infinite quantity, he contended, is given @ prior. It depends 
in no way upon infinite number; it depends upon continua, and does not 
necessarily consist of a collection of units. From the study of the Infinite, 
Conturat was led to occupy himself with the writings of Leibniz. As a 
result of consulting the unpublished manuscripts of Leibniz in the Hanover 
Library he brought out a volume of Leibnizian Jnédits containing more 
than two hundred new fragments, many of them of considerable philo- 
sophical interest. In 1901 there appeared from his pen a large work, 
entitled La Logique de Leibniz, in which he expounded with great care and 
precision a phase of Leibniz’s thought that had previously been neglected. 
Not many months ago he contributed an article on “The Principles of 
Logic” to the first volume of the Eneyclopadia of Philosophy, organised 
by M. Ruge. It is grievous to contemplate a life such as his being cut 
short by a tragic accident in the fullness of his maturity, when he was only 
forty-six years of age. ‘The death of two distinguished German philosophers, 
Witasek and Meumann, is also recorded. Stephan Witasek, who was only 
in his forty-sixth year, was director of the Psychological Laboratory at 
Graz, and one of the ablest of Meinong’s followers. ‘Two small volumes of 
his are well known to students of philosophy in this country. The Grwnd- 
siige der allgemeinen Aesthetik, published in 1904, is an extremely suggestive 
180 
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and thoughtful treatment of the fundamental conceptions of the science 
of esthetics, and it exhibits a breadth of view often lacking in books 
of a similar title. His Grundlinien der Psychologie, which appeared in 
1908, seems to me the best text-book of psychology that has yet been 
written. A good English translation of it would supply a real want. 
It is based largely on Meinong’s teaching, but it bears throughout 
the stamp of an independent and acute mind, and is full of stimulat- 
ing reflection. Ernst Meumann, who died at the age of fifty-three, was 
called not so very long ago to fill the chair of psychology at Hamburg. 
He was one of Wundt’s pupils, and he commenced his scientific career by 
conducting a long and elaborate series of researches in the Leipzig Institute 
on the consciousness of time. This piece of investigation was certainly one 
of the most successful and fruitful bits of psychological work that has yet 
been attempted by the method of experiment. Latterly Meumann devoted 
his attention mainly to esthetics and pedagogy. In 1907 he published 
two bulky volumes, Vorlesungen zur Einfiihrung in die experimentelle 
Pddagogik—a very painstaking and exhaustive discussion of the entire 
field. One of the most genial and delightful of men, he will be mourned 
not only in his native land but in this country also by a wide circle of 
friends. To the July number of Mind Professor Pringle-Pattison con- 
tributes an interesting and appreciative article on Alexander Campbell 
Fraser, who died last year at the advanced age of ninety-five. Fraser 
taught in the University of Edinburgh for thirty-five years, and many of 
the best-known workers in philosophy at the present day in the English- 
speaking world were trained under him. His edition of Berkeley’s writings 
is, as Professor Pringle-Pattison says, “a monument of loving care and 
sympathetic exposition,” and “his Life was the first adequate presentment 
of Berkeley’s fascinating and romantic career.” Fraser’s own philosophy was 
no doubt largely a development of what he called the “spiritual realism ” 
of Berkeley, but he supplemented Berkeley’s speculation on a side which 
Berkeley himself left comparatively unexplored. The facts of our moral 
- experience formed the fulcrum of his thought, and became his key to the 
whole enigma of the universe. He translated Hume’s psychological 
“custom” into a metaphysical “faith,” and this faith was presented by 
him, in his Gifford Lectures, not as a principle by which to eke out the 
defects of knowledge, nor yet as a principle on which to fall back when 
confronted by ultimate contradictions, but as the fundamental presupposi- 
tion of all knowledge and reasonable action—the ultimate hypothesis which 
stands between us and a scepticism in which the very idea of knowledge 
or truth would disappear. “He was accustomed to say,” we are told, 
“that, if he ever felt intellectually stale, a few pages of Hume acted as an 
infallible stimulant.” 

It is a pleasant duty to welcome the appearance of the fourth edition 
of Professor James Ward’s classical work, Naturalism and Agnosticism 
(London: Black, 1915), now published in one volume and at a consider- 
ably reduced price. In view of the subsequently written volume on The 
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Realm of Ends, the author suggests that a better title for the present 
book would perhaps have been The Realm of Nature, or Naturalism and 
Spiritualism. The two courses of Gifford Lectures really form parts of 
one whole, and together they constitute a contribution to philosophical 
thought of permanent value and significance. No such thorough and 
penetrating criticism of Naturalism as that undertaken by Professor 
Ward has ever yet been written. Two booklets issued by the Open 
Court Publishing Company ought here to be mentioned. The one is a 
translation by Mr Philip E. B. Jourdain of Georg Cantor's historic essay, 
Contributions to the Founding of the Theory of Transfinite Numbers. Mr 
Jourdain has added greatly to the value of his translation by writing a long 
and interesting introduction in which he deals with the investigations that 
led up to those of Cantor, and tries to bring out the significance of Cantor's 
work itself. The other volume is entitled Selections from the Scottish 
Philosophy of Common Sense, and is edited, with an introduction, by 
Mr G. A. Johnston. The selections are made for the most part from the 
writings of Reid, but these have been supplemented by typical passages 
from Ferguson, Beattie, and Dugald Stewart. Considering the prolixity 
of these authors and the shortness of human life, the Selections should 
be useful to students who desire to be saved from having to “ wade through 
the ocean of words” in which the philosophy of common sense is often 
enveloped. Mr Johnston’s introduction is written with judicial fairness 
and with critical insight. 

The new volume of the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society (N.S., 
vol. xv.; London: Williams & Norgate, 1915) is full of interesting matter 
and of discussions of questions now uppermost in philosophical thought. 
The president, Mr A. J. Balfour, was prevented from opening the session 
owing to the strain of the political situation, and in his place the inaugural 
Address was delivered by Dr Bernard Bosanquet, who chose for his subject 
** Science and Philosophy.” Dr Bosanquet maintains that whilst philosophy 
is a theory and its interest is theoretical, there is no presumption that its 
object-matter is in turn theory. Its object, prima facie, is the universe, 
with all its activities and values, among which the theories of exact science 
with their objects form only a certain proportion. Besides the theory of 
what concerns the sciences, a philosophy is bound to undertake a theoretical 
consideration at least of beauty and goodness. Nothing can be affirmed 
as true in philosophy which does not sustain itself in a thinking process 
to which the whole of experience is contributory. Philosophy does not 
emulate the advance of the particular sciences, by making discoveries after 
the manner which their problems prescribe to them, but it can never fail 
to be progressive so long as thinking is possible and human nature 
changes. One of the ablest papers in the volume is undoubtedly that by 
Mr C. D. Broad on “Phenomenalism,” written with special reference 
to Mr Russell’s Lectures on “Our Knowledge of the External World.” 
Phenomenalism is taken to be a philosophical theory which claims to 
be able in some sense to dispense with physical objects. From the 
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ordinary common-sense point of view, sense-data are conceived as only 
existing in connection with living minds and bodies. But Russell 
assumes the existence of sensibilia not only of which no one is aware, but 
of which no one ever can become aware. Mr Broad argues that such 
sensibilia do not differ in any important logical respect from the physical 
objects which the common view is so blamed for introducing. There is 
nothing, he contends, in Russell’s phenomenalism with which a reasonable 
and atheistic Berkeleian need quarrel. Mr Broad’s main argument is that 
if we confine ourselves to a belief in phenomenal laws and deny a high 
intrinsic probability to certain physical laws, we shall have no right to 
believe many phenomenal laws nearly so strongly as all physicists, including 
those who are phenomenalists, do believe them. This may not, he admits, 
be a conclusive argument against phenomenalism, but most phenomenalists 
are far from clear as to the implications of their views. Professor Lloyd 
Morgan’s “Notes on Berkeley’s Doctrine of Esse” are both timely and 
suggestive. Whilst Berkeley held that a “thing” is a collection of ideas 
whose esse is percipi, yet he taught that there is one Substance—the Eternal 
Spirit—who is the Source of all phenomena. And Professor Morgan con- 
siders that the very notion of phenomena implies a source on which phe- 
nomena are dependent. The whole method of exact thought deals with 
terms in relation. So that when we take the whole universe of phe- 
nomena as a complex term we are impelled, in further pursuance of that 
method, to seek a noumenal term to which this phenomenal term is in 
relation. The world as ordered implies some ordering agency. Professor 
G. F. Stout’s subtle criticism of “Mr Russell’s Theory of Judgment” is 
too technical to be outlined here, but it should be missed by no one who 
has followed the recent development of Russell’s philosophy. I may note, 
however, that Professor Stout takes knowledge by description to be as 
ultimate as knowledge by acquaintance. The possibility of it rests for 
him on the fact that some entities, at least, have a certain kind of incom- 
pleteness, such that on apprehending them we are able to apprehend 
them as being incomplete and are therefore aware of something as 
being necessary to complete them. We may also know that the some- 
thing, inasmuch as it has to satisfy this condition, must be of a certain 
general character, although its specific nature has, in most cases, to be 
otherwise ascertained. In a paper on “Complexity and Synthesis” Mrs 
Adrian Stephen makes a comparison of the data and philosophical methods 
of Russell and Bergson. Russell, ske points out, insists that some of our 
data which appear not to be logical must be so in fact, and that, since 
some must be, it is reasonable to suppose that all are. Bergson, on the 
other hand, sees no reason to believe that logic must apply to all data, and 
gives instances of data of change which contain neither terms nor relations. 
The main distinction between the method of the two thinkers lies in the 
view each takes of the work performed by attention. For Russell a 
synthesis is nothing but a complex with some of the parts left out, and 
we can pass from a synthesis to a complex by attention, which discovers 
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relations of difference not previously distinguished but there all along. 
Bergson holds, on the contrary, that attention arrives at complex data, 
not by discovering more, but by leaving out much of what was originally 
given in the synthetic datum. The volume includes two important symposia 
—one on “Instinct and Emotion,” in which Mr M‘Dougall, Mr A. F. 
Shand, and Professor Stout take part, and the other on “The Import of 
Propositions,” in which the papers are by Miss E. E. Constance Jones, 
Dr Bosanquet, and Dr F. C. §. Schiller. 

Professor John Dewey is severely critical of Mr Russell’s phenomenalism, 
to use Mr Broad’s term, in an article on “The Existence of the World as a 
Problem ” (Phil. R., July 1915). The writer attempts to show that the identi- 
fication of what are called “data” as “data of sense” for the purpose of 
raising the problem, whether the existence of anything other than our own 
sense-data can be inferred from the existence of those data, already involves 
an affirmative answer to the question—that it must be answered in the 
affirmative before the question can be asked. For what justification is 
there for calling immediate data “ objects of sense”? That colour is visual, 
in the sense of being an object of vision, is a proposition about colour and 
it is a proposition which colour itself does not utter. It presupposes as a 
condition of the question existence beyond the colour itself. And to call the 
colour a ‘‘ sensory ” object involves a like assumption but even more complex 
—involves, that is to say, even more existence beyond the colour. Nor can 
such terms as “ visual,” “sensory,” be logically neglected without destroying 
the force of the question. ‘The question is, can we “know that objects of 
sense, or very similar objects, exist at times when we are not perceiving 
them”? But without the limitation of the term “perceiving” by the term 
“sense” no problem as to existence at other times can possibly arise. 
For neither (a) reference to time, nor (d) limitation to a particular time, 
is given in the bare fact of colour or of perceiving colour. There must 
be some ground for assuming the temporal quality of the object other 
than the momentariness of the mental event of our being aware of the 
said object. Moreover, how is it that even the act of being aware is 
describable as “momentary”? Is there any other way of so identifying 
it except by assuming that it is delimited in a time continuum? And 
if not, is it not superfluous to trouble about inference to “ other times” ? 
They are assumed in stating the question, which thus turns out again 
to be no question at all. Professor Dewey maintains that we never in any 
actual procedure of inquiry throw the existence of the world into doubt, and 
that we cannot do so without self-contradiction. What we do is to doubt 
some received piece of “ knowledge” about some specific thing of that world, 
and then set to work as best we can to rectify it. An equally severe criticism 
of Mr Russell’s view is worked out by Professor Theodore de Laguna in 
a paper on “The Logical-Analytic Method in Philosophy” (J. of Phil., 
xii. 17, Aug. 19, 1915). Mr Russell’s unperceived sensibilia are, it is 
insisted, mere Dinge an sich. 'Their resemblance to actual sense-data is 
a pure fiction. Mr Russell admits that our actual sense-data vary with 
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a multitude of physical and physiological conditions. But the unperceived 
sensibilia are sensibilia for which the physiological conditions of sense-data 
are absent; and, on Mr Russell’s principles, these conditions cannot be 
supplied without changing the sensibilia themselves. They must, with 
scientific prudence, be regarded as at least as different from all our sense- 
data as cold is from middle C, or pain from a hue of the spectrum. 
Nay, they must be regarded as immeasurably more different. Even the 
statement that they become sense-data under certain conditions is an 
exaggeration. They become such at most as the white becomes sweet 
when sugar is put into the mouth. There is no ascertainable or imagin- 
able continuity. All that can properly be said is that they are replaced 
by sense-data under the appropriate conditions. They are things-in- 
themselves, 

Dr J. Ellis M‘Taggart’s Sidgwick Memorial Lecture for 1914 on 
“The Meaning of Causality” is printed in the July number of Mind. 
Dr M‘Taggart holds that two characteristics have been universally 
admitted as essential to causality. The first of such characteristics is 
that causality is a relation of determination, and the determination in 
question is a determination of implication. Implication is strictly speaking 
a relation between propositions, or truths, and not between events. But it 
is convenient to extend our use of it, so as to say that, if one proposition 
implies another, then the event asserted in the first implies the event 
asserted in the second. This is what is meant by saying that the cause 
implies the effect. The second characteristic is that the relation of 
causality is always held to be a relation between realities which exist, as 
distinguished, for example, from truths. The writer urges that these two 
characteristics only are essential to causality, and that causality should 
be defined as a relation of implication between existent realities. Other 
_ characteristics, however, have frequently been included. Causality, it has 
been said, (a) is always a relation between substances. But this is implied 
in the two characteristics mentioned. Again, it is often maintained, (bd) 
_ that the cause exerts an activity on an effect. But Dr M‘Taggart can see 
no reason for believing that any such activity exists. Once more, it is 
sometimes asserted (c) that a causal law does not only say that every occur- 
rence of X implies the occurrence of Z, but that in some way it shows us why 
every occurrence of X implies the occurrence of Z. But Dr M‘Taggart 
insists that the causal connection is a connection of which we know that 
it does exist, but do not know why it exists. Again, the author considers 
that philosophically it is more convenient to speak of causal relations 
as existing between two terms, but not to speak of one of these terms 
as cause and of the other as effect. He would not, therefore, include 
the temporal priority of the cause to the effect in the definition of causality. 
The question whether the notion of causal determination is valid is not 
discussed. But it is pointed out that, if it is to be shown to be valid, it 
can only be in one way. It cannot be proved empirically, and it is clear 
that the universal validity of causal determination is not self-evident 
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a priori. There remains only one alternative: it must be capable of proof, 
if at all, by a chain of reasoning resting on premises known a priori. 

Dr A. Wolf’s Lectures, delivered last February at University College, 
London, on The Philosophy of Nietzsche (London: Constable, 1915), have 
been published at an opportune moment, and will probably be widely read. 
Dr Wolf begins by repudiating the charge that Nietzsche wittingly incited 
Germany to a a war of aggression. So far from encouraging German 
megalomania, Nietzsche was one of its most scathing critics. He denounced 
German pride of race and taunted German pride of intellect, telling his 
countrymen in 1871 that the culture of vanquished France was incomparably 
superior to theirs. Again and again he denounced German state-idolatry 
and its militarism, and remonstrated with his compatriots for putting a 
policy of “national and political lunacy” in the place of the culture which 
they formerly possessed. After dealing with Nietzsche’s method and with 
the motive of his philosophy, Dr Wolf devotes two interesting chapters to 
his theory of knowledge and his theory of the universe. Nietzsche, it is 
pointed out, is inclined to suspect all so-called human knowledge. The 
very relationship between knowing and the known seemed to him to indicate 
the likelihood of human knowledge being coloured by features which originate 
from the mind itself. “ Perhaps,” he writes, “man ultimately only finds in 
things what he has put into them.” So that all the categories of common 
sense and of science may be so many ways of veiling reality. And yet, even 
though our beliefs are alike untrue, it does not follow that they are all 
equally worthless. Some beliefs are helpful, others are injurious, to life. 
There are “useful errors” and “errors that are not useful.” For “ utility” 
is not truth; and although it is conceivable that beliefs may be useful 
because they are true, yet they may be useful even if they are not true, 
perhaps even because they are not true. Nietzsche’s cosmology is 
essentially allied to that of Schopenhauer. Nature, he thought, con- 
sists of centres of impulse in various stages of development, impulse 
in its most developed form being commonly described as “will.” Each 
centre of impulse strives to become master of all space, and to thrust back 
everything that resists it. Accordingly, Nietzsche sums up his view in the 
dictum, “This world is the Will to Power and nothing else.” Although 
he felt strong antipathy to what he took to be the Christian conception of 
God, Nietzsche’s philosophy, Dr Wolf thinks, is not so irreligious as it 
appears to be. The conception of a “becoming God,” who is identical 
with the universe at each culminating stage of its development, is more 
than once thrown out by him. The book concludes with a well-written 
chapter on Nietzsche’s theory of life and conduct. Altogether Dr Wolf 
has given us the best English exposition of Nietzsche’s philosophy, if 
philosophy it can rightly be called. 
G. Dawes Hicks. 
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Tue Rev. Proresson JAMES MOFFATT, D.Lirr. 


Tue issues of Bousset’s weighty volume, Kyrios Christos, continue to be 
discussed. In The Princeton Theological Review (April, pp. 161-189), 
Dr Geerhardus Vos begins an investigation into the problem whether the 
title kurios really was, as Bousset thinks, first applied to Jesus by Christians 
of Hellenistic sympathies, and not by the Primitive Church; whether, in 
its pregnant sense, the title, as it occurs in the gospels, is not an anachronism. 
Dr Vos seeks to show that in Mark and the Logia there are distinct traces 
of the familiarity of the Palestinian community, as represented by these 
sources, with the conception of the lordship of Jesus. In an inaugural 
lecture, M. Charles Porret (Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie, pp. 5-36) 
criticises Bousset from a less detailed point of view. He is discussing 
“essence de l’évangile,” and protests against Bousset’s tendency to evolve 
Christianity from the faith—with a good deal of “Dichtung”—of the 
early Church, under the fostering atmosphere of Oriental mysticism and 
Gnosticism. This only illustrates, he holds, the incipient sceptical bias of 
those who refuse to believe in miracles. “Ona commencé par éliminer les 
faits miraculeux, puis, une fois ce levier en fonction, on a écarté, comme 
non historique, tout ce qui, de la personne du Christ et de son réle, 
dépassait les proportions humaines, et l’on en vint a ne plus conserver de 
son enscignement que ce qui ressortit 4 la morale, ou ce qui le fait con- 
sidérer comme un doux illuminé! Les évangiles ne sont plus pour ces 
savants ce qu’ils sont pour nous, savoir la rédaction du témoignage qui a 
fondé la foi de ’Eglise; ils sont bien plutdt le résultat de cette foi. 
Bousset va jusqu’d dire que jamais Jésus ne s’est donné le nom de Fils de 
Homme. C’est l’Eglise qui l’a appelé de ce nom et a vu en lui le Messie. 
Et ainsi du reste.” 

One of M. Porret’s points against rationalist criticism of the gospels— 
a point which he claims has been sharpened by the war—is that any 
identification of Christianity with mere progress is a defacement of the 
gospel. This had been a practical deduction already drawn by some of 
the eschatological school, as a result of their reading of the teaching of 
Jesus. “Close thy Darwin, open thy Daniel” was the motto. Cata- 
strophe, not evolution, is to be expected on the lines of the gospel. A 
similar moral is drawn in the Church Quarterly Review (pp. 874f.) by Rev. 
Herbert Kelly, S.S.M., who writes from far Japan upon “ Eschatological 
Interpretations and the War.” Mr Kelly is far enough from the lines of 
Schweitzer ; his paper is a piece of what we may term “lively orthodoxy,” 
arguing that the eschatological predictions of the Bible are capable of 
repeated and various interpretation, and that the immediate historical 
application, which criticism lays bare, is not exhaustive. There is a truth 
in this position, as many heroes before Mr Kelly have discovered, but it: is 
not aided by contending that the end of things, contemplated by biblical 
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eschatology, is merely the end of a passing order, or by resting on the 
difference between the Greek words kosmos and aion. Such an expedient 
would not, for example, be adequate to the Johannine Apocalypse, which 
certainly anticipates the destruction of the present physical universe. Mr 
Kelly considers that we know only two things about the present crisis. 
The first is that history shows “righteousness is a question of truth, but 
immediate victory is not to truth, but to faith,” the opposite of faith being 
arrogance—“ an unreasonable belief in oneself that one can do anything in 
the way one chooses. Arrogance is the ground of all failure. . . . Harold’s 
Englishmen had a good cause, but they cared so little for it that they 
could not lay aside their local jealousies to take it up. The Crusaders had 
a true faith, but mixed with so much arrogant self-confidence that they 
would not take the trouble to learn the very elements of their fighting 
business.” The second of these historical instances, at any rate, is open 
to question. But, apart from that, arrogance in this aspect is twofold ; 
there is the arrogance of which Mr Kelly speaks, which is too proud to 
learn, and there is another arrogance which learns how to use the weapons 
of success and then, as Habakkuk said of the pitiless Chaldeans, “ sacrifice 
to their net, and burn incense unto their drag,” defying or ignoring God 
as well as man. The second truth which, according to Mr Kelly, we can 
hope to know just now is that the good purpose of God cannot fully be 
worked out within the compass of an individual life. Which is true, but 
hardly relevant to the eschatological hope of the New Testament. “It is 
well to be hopeful, but I know no reason, in Scripture or out of it, why 
things should come to our ideal, least of all in our time. I know no 
essential reason why this should not be the beginning of the long end of 
our European civilisation. The only good we do know is with the Psalmist 
—that ‘it is good for me to hold me fast by God.’” This is Mr Kelly’s 
conclusion of the whole matter, as water to the wine of the eschatological 
hope which he has been justifying from the Bible. And the Psalmist also 
said, “I should utterly have fainted but that I believe to see the goodness 
of the Lord in the land of the living.” The large majority of pamphlets 
which we have received, dealing with the religious or theological issues of 
the war, are best hurried to the wastepaper basket, but one shining 
exception is Canon Streeter’s War, This War, and the Sermon on the 
Mount (Oxford University Press), a short, sensible tract, which, for the 
price of twopence, brushes away the same sort of cobwebs from the house 
of life as are handled by Mr Lloyd Thomas in his vigorous book on the 
Immorality of Non-Resistance, which was reviewed in vol. xiii. of this 
journal (pp. 687-688). It would be a service if some competent person 
would write a similar tract on the time and way in which nationality first 
became a problem for Christian ethics. The theology underlying current 
views on this topic is sadly in want of correction. 

Not long ago we had occasion to notice a study of “The Sources of 
Luke’s Perean Section,” by Dr D. R. Wickes in the valuable Chicago 
series of Historical and Linguistic Studies in Literature related to the New 
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Testament (Cambridge University Press). Another monograph has been 
issued in the same series by Dr E. W. Parsons on “ A Historical Examina- 
tion of some Non-Marcan Elements in Luke,” which argues that 
Luke ix. 51-xviii. 14 is a block of material, possibly composite in its 
origin, dating from the primitive Jerusalem Church, and reflecting a 
period whose interests correspond to the Palestinian community prior 
to the acceptance of the Gentile mission about 55 a.p. The argument 
is historical rather than literary; it depends largely on a comparative 
criticism of the section with the records in Acts and the Pauline Epistles. 
Dr Parsons is evidently sceptical about the current theories of Q, a 
scepticism which has something to say for itself. On the other hand, 
the method of reconstructing the interests which are supposed to underlie 
a tradition of any particular saying of Jesus is apt to prove a tempta- 
tion to imaginative treatment; it is a risky business to determine what 
were the problem-situations round which incidents or sayings gathered. 
This risk becomes more obvious in the further attempt made by the author 
to prove that in Luke iii. 7-viii. 3, Luke is using not only a special 
source in vi. 20-49 (the Sermon on the Plain), but a christological docu- 
ment drawn up “ with the definite interest of meeting the difficulties which 
confronted the early Church when it attempted to demonstrate the messianic 
office, dignity, and power of Jesus while he was on earth.” Both sources 
are regarded as Palestinian, emanating from the Jerusalem Church, but 
the former betrays the influence of Stoic literary forms. The data are 
somewhat speculative at this point, but Dr Parsons has brought forward 
considerations which require to be taken into account in the higher 
criticism of the synoptic problem, and his essay is a welcome counterpart 
to the ultra-literary tendency which here, as in the criticism of the 
Hexateuch, needs to be supplemented and modified. Dr E. A. Abbott’s 
latest volume, The Proclamation of the Gospel (Cambridge University 
Press), only carries on the commentary on the synoptic tradition from 
Mark i. 16 to iii. 35, so that it affords no means of checking Dr Parsons’ 
conclusions. Like all the author’s works, it contains much more than its 
title promises. The series of which it is the third volume is entitled 
The Fourfold Gospel, and the synoptic tradition is invariably compared 
with the Johannine, in order to bring out the underlying unity of purpose 
in the four gospels. Dr Abbott still maintains and illustrates his thesis 
that when John intervenes in the synoptic tradition it is mostly “with a 
view to elucidating Mark where Luke omits, or alters, some Marcan 
tradition.” The high road of the book, te. the investigation of the 
thoughts of the gospels, is linked to what the author calls ‘ cross-roads,” 
or investigations into particular words, and readers of the series know how 
often these cross-roads lead into useful places. The present volume is 
indexed as admirably as its predecessors. ‘Pains have been Taken? we 
are told in the preface, “to make consecutive reading unnecessary.” This 
is a just claim, and the book is serviceable to those who wish to find any 
passage discussed in the relevant sections. Even when the author's 
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particular hypothesis is rejected, his learning and freshness of outlook 
reward the student. His Miscellanea Evangelica (II.), which has sub- 
sequently appeared, is a discussion of Christ’s miracles of feeding, minute, 
subtle, and suggestive; “it gives reasons for believing that the Eucharist of 
the Last Supper was the outcome and climax of earlier meals that were not 
only eucharistic but also altruistic.” A less allegorical view of the miracles 
is taken by Dr Percy Gardner in his charming and lucid volume on The 
Ephesian Gospel (Williams & Norgate), which furnishes the ordinary public 
with an exposition of the origin, value, and contents of the Fourth Gospel 
as viewed from the standpoint of liberal criticism. Dr Gardner’s judgment 
on the authorship is not that of Dr James Drummond in his well-known 
treatise, but he resembles the latter theologian in his combination of 
scholarly acuteness and sympathetic interpretation. The Ephesian Gospel 
forms an admirable sequel to his previous study of St Paul in the Crown 
Theological Library. 

Dr Abbott’s views of the Fourth Gospel have been criticised as too 
subtle and Philonic, but they combine, also, the critical temper with an 
appreciation of the inner spirit of the book. He argues, for example, 
that this gospel can help us to understand Jesus, “if we can but over- 
come our objections to the indirectness of” the evangelist’s method, and 
then adds that “tortuous” might be a better adjective than “ indirect.” 
“Jesus is represented as saying, not only in effect but in word, ‘I am 
the Way and the Truth and the Life, and ‘I am the Light of the World, 
and ‘I am the Good Shepherd,’ and ‘The Resurrection.’ Few certainties 
can be more certain than than that Jesus did not utter these exact words. 
Why, then, does the Evangelist thus repeatedly and with obvious deliberate 
iteration impute them to Him? The best explanation is that he knew (or, 
as I should prefer to say, it was revealed to him) that Jesus meant them, 
and he did not know how otherwise to express the knowledge or revelation.” 
Whether this theory is regarded as satisfactory or not, it will be admitted 
to be anything but dry and superficial. But there is a type of criticism still 
lingering on earth which handles the Fourth Gospel differently, and it is 
exemplified by Soltau in a recent essay on John’s Gospel in Preuschen’s 
Zeitschrift fiir die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft (1915, pp. 24-53). Soltau 
supplements his previous essays on the same subject by conjecturing that once 
upon a time there was a collection (R) of sayings and speeches of Jesus, which 
the evangelist (G) expanded and edited, principally in i. 35-51, iii, 22-8la, 
iv. 10-15, 31-38, vi. 66-71, vii. 1-x. 1, x. 30-xi. 46, xii. 20-45, xiii. (21- 
30) 31-45, xx. 3-11, 24-29; finally, further additions were made, perhaps 
by the author of the twenty-first chapter, and so the Fourth Gospel was 
fashioned. Soltau recognises, like Dr Abbott, the close relation at several 
points, ¢.g. xiii. 36-38 and xiv. 30, between Mark and John; but his 
criteria of distinction between R and G are both arbitrary and fanciful, 
and the literary judgment displayed is of the weakest. Lord Jeffrey once 
said, in a notorious article, that you might look long enough among the 
nervous and manly lines of Burns before you found any stuff about 
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dancing daffodils. What Wordsworth’s deep mind was to Jeffrey, 
devotion to Christ is to Soltau; he cannot forgive its presence in the 
Fourth Gospel, and his highest praise is for the few “synoptic” passages in 
which that “stuff” is not obvious. The result is an intricate and 
unsatisfactory analysis of the gospel, much below the recent analytic 
efforts of Spitta, Schwartz, and Wellhausen. 

It is not so much antipathy to “stuff about dancing daffodils” as a 
misconception of the mystical element in religion that engages two 
essayists, Dr Rufus M. Jones (Harvard Review, pp. 155-165, “ Mysticism 
in Present-day Religion ”) and Professor E. S. Ames (American Journal of 
Theology, pp. 250-267, “ Mystic Knowledge”). One of the main differ- 
ences between the modern return to mysticism and the three older move- 
ments of the pre-Reformation epoch, the counter-Reformation, and the 
spiritual reformers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as Dr Jones 
admits, is that the leaders of the latter movements! were themselves 
“luminous mystics who interpreted their own experiences, while to-day, 
on the other hand, very few firstrate prophets of mystical religion have 
appeared among us, and our movement has been in the main confined to 
the historical and psychological interpretation of mysticism as revealed: in 
the autobiographies and expositions of dead prophets.” This may, of 
course, be the precursor of a more original phase. But Dr Jones 
ventures to predict that mysticism will not become a real force until it is 
emancipated from its traditional alliance with the classical philosophy, i.e. 
with the more or less inherent metaphysic of the Neoplatonists. Dr Ames, 
again, points out that when the great speculative, metaphysical systems of 
the Middle Ages. were undermined by the Renaissance, the mysticism which 
had flowered under their shadow began to wither, and that it is only now, 
when speculation is beginning to build on the natural sciences, that 
mysticism is once more alert to meet the craving for some direct open way 
to the Absolute which any individual can tread. Some idea of God must 

be dominant ; that is an essential condition for mysticism, which aims not 
.at speculation, but at putting man into vital relations with what is 
accepted or logically established as Reality. The mystic takes his concep- 
tion of this Reality from the surrounding environment, hypostatises it, and 
then seeks union with it by methods which seem to transcend ordinary 
knowledge. ‘Modern psychologists agree with the mystic that this is not 
a rational process, but they do not admit that it cannot be understood and 
induced.” Dr Ames thinks the antagonism between this emotional method 
and the method of science is not, or need not be, so sharp as each side 
occasionally assumes. ‘The devotee and the logician are not, psychologically, 
at daggers drawn. He elucidates this along familiar lines with some fresh- 
ness, and concludes by claiming that even the concepts of science are not 
cold and remote, but often instinct with “the two most powerful elements 
of mysticism, the feeling of contact with actual reality, and the sense of 


1 Miss Underhill has just published in the “Quest Series” (Bell) a short, 
sympathetic account of Ruysbroeck. 
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mystery of the unfathomed.” Only, what the social and physical sciences 
of our age attain is not the old knowledge which the mystics sought 
through systems of Pure Thought, but “a development of controlled 
and disciplined intelligence warm and vital with instinct, eagerly aspiring 
to fulfil man’s deep and growing needs and to illuminate his pathway.” 
This attitude corresponds to Professor Keyser’s position in his reeent 
Science and Religion, that the emotions of the religious consciousness 
develop with the fuller knowledge of the order of reality, which is super- 
rational and from which they are derived, for in these days mysticism 
and mathematics kiss one another. As Dr Starbuck has shown in his 
article on Intuitionalism (Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. vii. 
pp. 897-400), mystics and mathematicians may alike base themselves on 
intuitionalism as a philosophic theory of knowledge. And, even apart 
from this theory, the two interests, apparently so disparate, may harmonise. 
One or two contributions to exegetical theology may be chronicled. 
Dr A. H. M‘Neile has published a large and scholarly commentary on The 
Gospel according to St Matthew (Macmillan). In a brief introduction, he 
dates the gospel between 80 and 110 a.p., as the composition of an author 
who “was certainly not Matthew the apostle.” The strength of the 
edition lies in the notes, which are lucid, well informed, and frank. Now 
and then he practises a voluntary humility, as when he declines to comment 
on the meaning of the words, “This is my Body,” because the meaning 
of the phrase “varies for Christians with their varieties of spiritual 
experience.” But, as a rule, the editor faces the problems of the text 
bravely, and his comments are, for the most part, critically adequate. 
The edition forms a valuable companion to Dr Allen’s edition in the 
“International Critical Commentary”; it is less engrossed with the 
niceties of the synoptic problem, and consequently is able to devote more 
space to the historical and religious contents of the gospel. Dr Alfred 
Plummer has added an edition of Second Corinthians to the “ Inter- 
national Critical Commentary” (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark), a series 
of which he is now the only surviving editor. Dr Plummer differs from 
the latest English editor of the epistle before him, Dr Allan Menzies, in 
adhering to the hypothesis that chaps, x.—xiii. form part of a separate, 
severe letter written prior to chaps. i.-ix., and conveyed to the Corinthian 
Church by Titus. ‘Two studies of the Epistle of James have appeared, 
one by an English preacher, Mr H. M. Smith (Oxford: Blackwell), the 
other by an American professor, Dr A. T. Robertson of St Louis (New 
York: George H. Doran).! Dr Robertson is more exegetical than Mr 
Smith. The latter deals rather with the general ethical principles and pro- 
blems suggested by this primitive Christian homily. Mr Robson's Studies 
in the Second Epistle of St Peter (Cambridge) is an attempt to show how 
an early Christian editor put together four fragments (i, 5-11, i. 16-18, 
i. 20-ii. 19, iii. 3-13) of genuine Petrine composition, and introduced 
them in the apostle’s name to a later age. James Morrart. 


1 The full title of Dr Robertson’s book is Practical and Social Aspects of Christianity : 
The Wisdom of James, 
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BEFORE THE WAR. 


Tuere is now no lack of books by competent hands which describe the 
former history of the nations involved in war, and the seeds of the present 
conflict, often sown generations ago. ‘Treitschke, the perfervid pamphleteer 
rather than the scientific historian, of whom before the outbreak of war 
the average non-German had not even heard, now appears in an English 
dress (History of Germany in the Nineteenth Century, by H. von Treitschke, 
translated by E. and C. Paul, with introduction by W. H. Dawson, vol. i., 
12s. 6d. net: Jarrold). These glowing and passionate pages reveal to 
those who had not previously discovered them the spirit and method of 
Treitschke which have gradually dominated the university life of Germany 
and passed thence through the whole intellectual fabric of the Prussianised 
Empire. The Soul of Germany, by Dr T. F. A. Smith (Hutchinson & Co., 
6s. net.), is an appalling, but, as everyone who has had any genuine 
intimacy with Germany for the last decade knows, an unanswerable 
indictment of the state of Germany from the moral point of view. The 
statistics of vice and crime upon which the author relies are drawn from 
German official sources. Russia and the Great War, by Gregor Alexinsky 
(Fisher Unwin, 10s. 6d. net), is of great importance because written from 
‘the standpoint of a Russian revolutionary, who is nevertheless on the 
present occasion intensely patriotic and hopeful of Russia’s future. This 
patriotism and hope he says, are shared even by the classes and nationali- 
ties in Russia who before the war were most oppressed and ill-treated. 
Of unusual interest is Belgian Democracy: Its Early History, by Henri 
Pirenne, translated by J. V. Saunders (Manchester University Press; 
Longmans & Co., 4s. 6d. net), first published in 1910, and now translated. 
It shows how Belgian democratic feeling and love of liberty are the 
deeply ingrained results of the slow and chequered development of civic 
life in the Low Countries during the Middle Ages. 

The Partitions of Poland, by Lord Eversley (Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d. net), 
describes the scandalous transactions, disgraceful to all directly and in- 
directly concerned, by which Poland was partitioned among Prussia, Russia, 
and Austria, with the connivance of other nations. By common consent 
Austria’s treatment of her section has been least discreditable. The point 
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upon which many thoughtful people are now looking for light is not whether 
Poland is to have Home Rule under the protection of Germany or Russia, 
as the case may be, but whether there is a common denominator of national 
feeling in all three sections of Poland sufficiently strong to establish a Polish 
State, independent of both Russia and the Central Empires, to neither 
of whom the Poles have much reason to be grateful. Rowmania and the 
Great War, by Dr R. W. Seton-Watson (Constable, 2s. net), is a brief 
sketch of the main features of Roumanian history and an estimate of 
Roumanian policy in relation to the war. Roumania’s importance con- 
sists in the fact that “she is the guardian of the mouths of the Danube 

. the sentinel of Latin culture in the east of Europe . . . the third in 
the chain of non-Slavonic races which stretches from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea and keeps the two main Slavonic groups apart.” “ Even on the most 
moderate estimate the Roumanians are numerically the strongest race of 
the whole Balkan and Danubian systems.” Dr Seton-Watson’s concluding 
chapter, especially in so far as it deals with Roumania’s reasons for not 
entering the war up to the present, is most illuminating and instructive. 
Serbia: Her People, History, and Aspirations (Harrap, 3s. 6d. net), by 
Worslavy M. Petrovitch, a former attaché to the Serbian Legation in 
London, describes clearly and simply the past history and recent ideals 
of Serbia, and the causes which led up to the war. Bohemia’s Claim for 
Freedom, edited by J. Prochazka (Chatto & Windus, 1s. net), and published 
on behalf of the London Czech Committee in memory of John Hus, will be 
read with sympathy by all who feel for small and oppressed nationalities 
“rightly struggling to be free.” It contains a short survey of Bohemian 
history and of the struggles of Hus, and brief accounts of Bohemian 
language, literature, music, folklore, and peasant art. 

An indispensable companion for all serious students of foreign polities 
is The Statesman’s Year Book, edited by Drs J. Scott Keltie and M. Epstein 
(Macmillan, 12s. 6d. net), which, so far as possible, has been revised up 
to date, and contains a valuable bibliography of publications on the war, 
including German, arranged according to their countries of origin. 


WHEN PEACE COMES. 


The confused thinking and bandying to and fro of mere catchwords in 
the press and on public platforms have made a fine opening, which they 
have not been unduly hasty in accepting, for the intervention of the 
economists. Mr F. W. Hirst, editor of The Economist, steps into the 
breach with The Political Economy of War (J. M. Dent & Sons, 5s. net), 
a suggestive piece of pioneer work, which deals with the reactions of war 
on credit, banking, and trade ; the problems which arise out of the means 
used to finance war; and, most important of all, the industrial and social 
consequences of war. Mr Hirst is of opinion that the only “tolerable 
prospect for Europe in the long years of industrial and commercial 
depression that lie ahead” is that the Powers should “abandon by mutual 
consent the system of conscription, and be content, for a long time to come, 
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with a very small expenditure on armies and navies.” But the adoption 
of this method is very unlikely “ unless the statesmen and diplomatists of 
Europe have the wit to strive for a settlement which does not sow the 
seeds of a future conflict.” Professor F. Y. Edgeworth, in his lecture On 
the Relations of Political Economy to War (Oxford University Press, 
1s. net), considers “the science of economics as rendering the ends for 
which war is waged less desirable.” He points out that the economic 
arguments employed by recent writers against resort to war contain much 
that is true, but little that is both true and new, and little that was not 
familiar to the great classical economists. He also recalls a very apposite 
quotation from J. S. Mill, whose devotion to liberty is surely above re- 
proach, and who, writing to The Times (March 11, 1871), advocated 
universal military training: “ We are living in a time when wars are made 
by nations in arms. .. . A nation in arms requires a nation in arms to 
withstand it. . . . Henceforth our army should be our whole people, trained 
and disciplined” (but after the Swiss rather than the Prussian model). 
Mr J. H. Jones, in The Economics of War and Conquest (P. 8. King 
& Son, 2s. 6d. net), subjects Mr Norman Angell’s economic doctrines to a 
rigorous examination, and sums up against them. 

A Primer of Peace and War: The Principles of International Morality, 
by the Rev. C. Plater, S.J. (London, P. S. King & Son: New York, P. J. 
Kennedy & Sons, 2s. net) is a text-book of extraordinary merit. It con- 
tains a vast amount of information on the growth of international law, 
lucidly and compactly arranged, and, though written by a Catholic for 
Catholics, the appeal is in the main to reason, and is such that it must 
commend itself to thoughtful men, whether or not they are able to accept 
the Catholic or any other form of Christian teaching. It is by far the 
ablest text-book on war from the Christian standpoint which has appeared 
in recent times in English, and could only have been written by one who 
is thoroughly versed in all live thinking, both ancient and modern, on a 
difficult topic. ‘Stable peace in Europe,” says the writer, “can only be 
' secured by bringing international relations once more under the moral law— 
that is to say, by insisting on States keeping the law of God in their deal- 
ings with one another.” Mr C. E. Fayle, in The Great Settlement (Murray, 
Gs. net), analyses the facts leading up to the present war, due, as he con- 
siders, to the conception of nations as rivals, and lays down general principles 
which must be borne in mind at the settlement. Of these the chief is to 
set up, instead of the old belief in the essential rivalry of nations, a concep- 
tion of a community between them based on common interests. In his 
remarkably sane and helpful study Mr Fayle recommends the establish- 
ment of a general alliance, secured by definite treaty, of States pledged to 
defend any of its consenting parties against aggression on the part of any 
Power or Powers. Mr J. A. Hobson, in Towards International Government 
(Allen & Unwin, 2s. 6d. net), maintains that one essential for the prevention 
of war is that the relations between States shall no longer be left in the 
hands of a small diplomatic caste, with their outworn traditions of crooked 
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and seeret diplomacy. The International Council, therefore, to be established 
after the war for the settlement of non-justiciable disputes shall be com- 
posed not of Foreign Ministers and Ambassadors, who merely represent the 
Governments of their States, but of persons chosen to represent the people 
included in each State. The New Statesman special supplement, “ Sugges- 
tions for the Prevention of War” (July 10 and 17, 1915), proposes the 
establishment of a Supernational Council, whose members should be 
mutually pledged against aggression and against making war except as a 
final resource. Other proposals include an International Secretariat, an 
International High Court (open only to State Governments), the immediate 
publication of all treaties, existing and future, and a mutual undertaking 
to submit all justiciable questions to the International High Court. 
The War of Steel and Gold, by H. N. Brailsford (Bell & Sons, 2s. net), 
now appears in a new and cheaper edition. It is a brilliant and suggestive 
study of British foreign policy of recent years. The author attacks the 
doctrine of the Balance of Power (‘a metaphor of venerable hypocrisy 
which serves only to disguise the perennial struggle for power and pre- 
dominance”), and maintains that the only alternative to an endless 
struggle for a Balance of Power is the uniting of Europe in a Federal 
League, the details of which he sketches in an appendix. Dr Gilbert 
Slater, in Peace and War in Europe (Constable, 2s. 6d. net), describes the 
causes of European wars, whether these causes be due to economic, religious, 
or nationalist motives, or to the manipulation of armament manufacturers. 
He suggests that in the making of peace “ one of the objects sought should 
be the abolition in all countries of the private trade in munitions of war, 
and that this manufacture should in all countries be a Government 
monopoly.” He also outlines a scheme for the establishment of an Inter- 
national Court of Honour, created in the first instance by voluntary 
international association, which should be concerned not merely with 
questions at issue between Governments, but with anything calculated to 
embitter foreign relations, as, for instance, the diffusion of false or misleading 
statements in the Press of other countries. 

Goodwill, the organ of “'The World Alliance of Churches for Promoting 
International Friendship,” contains interesting matter about the feeling 
of the Churches of various countries with regard to the war. The July 
number is noteworthy for the reproduction of an article by Professor F. W. 
Foerster of Munich on “The State and the Moral Law,” which, as the 
writer says, is “a protest against the idea that the words of Treitschke 
and Bernhardi represent the last word of German political thinking.” 
The War and After, by Sir Oliver Lodge (Methuen, 1s. net), maintains 
that the present struggle is an inevitable conflict between two irreconcil- 
able ideals of government, the result of which will be ultimately wholesome 
for all the nations concerned, including Germany. To Professor L. T. 
Hobhouse, in The World in Conflict (Fisher Unwin, 1s. net), the war is 
a struggle “ for the fundamentals of the modern civilised order, not merely 
for national freedom, but for something deeper even than national freedom 
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—for a belief in primary rules of right binding all nations and all men 
in every relation and under every circumstance.” 'The war is due to evils 
which have been most rampant in Germany, but by no means unknown 
in Great Britain and elsewhere, and in fact common to all Western civilisa- 
tion, especially in so far as it has put its trust in a philosophy of force. 
Out of the struggle, however, Professor Hobhouse is confident that there 
will emerge “a new and more real feeling for the unity of human interests.” 

Ordeal by Battle, by F. S. Oliver (Macmillan, 6s. net), caught the 
public imagination at once, and within a month of its first appearance 
in June appeared in a second edition. It is not merely a brilliant literary 
document—it is a searching analysis not only of German but of recent 
British policy, and a vigorous plea for “national service.” The point of 
view of the book is that the present war was not inevitable, but could 
have been avoided on the one condition—that England had been pre- 
pared. Mr Oliver deals out shrewd blows to all and sundry, especially 
to Liberals and lawyer politicians; but he is much more than a vigorous 
controversialist. He is an unusually well-equipped critic, whose arguments 
are difficult to parry. As the war has been produced over the heads or 
behind the backs of most of us, Mr A. G. Gardiner’s study of The War 
Lords (J. M. Dent & Sons: 1s. net), an analysis of “ the origins, issues, and 
conduct of the war in the light of the personalities of the principal actors,” 
will be most interesting and helpful. 

Property: Its Duties and Rights (by various writers, with an introduc- 
tion by the Bishop of Oxford, 2nd edition, Macmillan, 5s. net) is reissued 
in view of the long and tedious days when the belligerent nations will have 
to repair the battered, or perhaps shattered, fabric of society. It furnishes 
“a reasoned justification of the principle of the relativity of private pro- 
perty to the common weal.” “The recognition that our daily life is a 
campaign for a high common cause, with its constant call for loyalty and 
discipline and self-sacrifice, and its lesson that individual rights in property 
are all relative to dutiful use in that cause, is being burnt into us by ex- 
' periences which must leave each and all either more sensitive or more callous 
to the solidarity of human life in a nation.” In an additional chapter, 
Professor W. M. Geldart describes some of the chief aspects of the English 
law of property, which, like most English institutions, is a bundle of com- 
promises, but flexible and adaptable to new needs and new demands, 
Outlines of Sociology, by Drs F. W. Blackmar and J. L. Gillin (New York : 
The Macmillan Co., 8s. 6d. net), is a useful text-book which discusses the 
nature and import of sociology, social ideas and social control, social 
pathology, methods of social investigation, and the growth of social 
philosophy and of a science of society. 


SOCIAL EXPERIMENTS. 


Information on the efforts made by belligerent countries to meet the 
new situation created by the war is gradually coming to hand. Germany’s 
Food: Can it Last?, a study by German experts, edited by Dr Russell 
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Wells, with an introduction by Dr A. D. Waller (London: University of 
London Press; Hodder & Stoughton, 2s. net), describes with Teutonie 
thoroughness and detail the efforts made in Germany to defeat what the 
writers call “der englische Aushungerungsplan.” Incidentally the book 
throws valuable light on the commercial, industrial, agricultural, and 
economic, as well as domestic, aspects of German life under war conditions. 
Russia’s War Relief Work is described in detail in the latest of the valuable 
Russian supplements issued by The Times (June 28). In Russia there 
has been a happy combination of State with private, and central with 
local, effort for the prevention and relief of distress. Our own measures 
were discussed at a Conference held under the auspices of the Charity 
Organisation Society at Caxton Hall in June, the proceedings of which 
were reported in the July number of The Charity Organisation Review 
(Longmans, 6d.). Mr C. E. B. Russell, discussing “The Discharged 
Soldier and Sailor,” was of opinion that the return to civil life of the men 
of our new armies need not be attended with danger provided the discharges 
are made gradually, and that, by careful collaboration between the municipal 
authorities, the Local Government Board, and the War Office, arrangements 
can be made for large numbers of men to take up employment on works 
to be set going after the conclusion of peace. 

Social Workers and the War, by Captain J. W. Petavel, with preface 
by Professor H. S. Jevons (Educational Colonies Associations, 3 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, 1d.), a pamphlet which deserves the serious attention 
of all thoughtful people, advocates neo-cod; ion (3.e. the co-operative 
production of the necessaries of life under ordinary management) as a 
remedy for social ills, and especially as an immediately practicable means 
of meeting the problems which will arise with the cessation of the war—for 
instance, as regards the employment of discharged soldiers. In Captain 
Petavel’s view, the twenty years’ experience of the Swiss colony at Witzwil 
has shown that a self-contained organisation, even if of quite moderate 
size and employing for the most part the labour of the unskilled and ne’er- 
do-well, can produce, over and above the principal necessaries for its own 
workers, enough for sale to be able to pay for competent management and 
meet all establishment expenses. If this can be done with unsatisfactory 
material, such as that at Witzwil, what possibilities might there not be 
for educational-industrial establishments for normal boys and vigorous 
ex-soldiers many of whom have been skilled craftsmen? 

The Annual Charities Register and Digest (published by Longmans for 
the Charity Organisation Society, 5s. net) is as useful as ever. Besides 
containing all its old features, the general introduction, “How to Help 
Cases of Distress,” has been revised, an interesting “ Review of the Year” 
has been added, with a most useful section containing short practical intro- 
ductions to particular branches of social work (e.g. among the blind, 
cripples, tuberculous, inebriate) by experts in these departments. A sug- 
gestive little handbook, issued with the approval of The Schools Personal 
Service Association, is J Serve (A. & C. Black, 1s. 4d. net), which discusses 
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the position of the individual in society, the rationale of social service, and 
practical suggestions for various forms of social work, That the efforts 
of a generation ago have to be reshaped to meet new needs is proved by 
the announcements that the settlement part of Toynbee Hall has been 
removed from Whitechapel (which is now mainly tenanted by strenuous 
if not very well-to-do Jews) to Poplar, a district more suitable for the 
kind of work the authorities of Toynbee Hall have in mind; and that 
Passmore Edwards Settlement has become a women’s institution to meet 
the demand for educated women specially trained for social work, or to 
take advantage of the numerous openings which are now presenting them- 
selves for capable women. That these openings are not confined to social 
work or the higher professions we see from Careers, the fourth edition of 
The Finger-Post : a Guide to the Professions and Occupations of Educated 
Women and Girls (Women’s Employment Publishing Company, 1s. 6d.). 
One of the possibilities now open to women has been ably and persuasively 
described by Mrs Philip Martineau in the August Englishwoman in her 
article, “ An Assured Future for Women on the Land.” 

As the circumstances of the war have made more important than ever 
the question of educational ideals and methods—to what extent, it may 
pertinently be asked, are German schools responsible for German barbarism ? 
—we may perhaps turn for light to some other countries. The School 
System of Norway, by Dr D. A. Anderson (Harrap & Co., 5s. net), shows 
how it is possible to combine efficiency with freedom, and firm adminis- 
tration with abundant scope for individual development and initiative. 
Everybody has heard of Rabindranath Tagore, the poet, mystic, and 
dreamer of beautiful dreams, but not everyone of his remarkable efforts 
as a practical educationalist and reformer. His school at Bolpur, which 
with other aspects of his life is described in a biographical study by Mr 
Ernest Rhys (Macmillan, 5s. net), is founded on the principle of self- 
government; and though the suggestion for this method appears to have 
come from the George Junior Republic, the school is in the best sense 
Indian and national. That the method of the Republic is efficacious even 
with the worst young criminals was stated by Mr Homer Lane, Super- 
intendent of the Little Commonwealth, at a conference on New Ideals 
in Education held at Stratford-on-Avon in August. 


R. P. FARLEY. 


REVIEWS 


The Stewardship of Faith.—By Kirsopp Lake.—London: Christophers, 
22 Berners Street, 1915.—Pp. 195. 


Tuts is a book which is bound to bring the whole critical discussion of 
Christian origins to a head. Its own case could not be better stated. It 
is an admirable piece of work from end to end. It is delightfully lucid, 
winning, and frank. It captivates the reader by its simplicity of purpose 
and its purity of tone. It is obviously real and sincere. It tells you what 
it is at, and shows you why it says what it says. There is a most inviting 
transparency of mind that cannot but win your confidence. Every line in 
it makes you like the writer. And what will especially attract the general 
reader will be, without doubt, the utterly reasonable and intelligible char- 
acter of the account given of the origin and rise of Christianity. Any 
man, as he reads, will say: “How clear that is! How natural! How 
perfectly simple and obvious! This makes everything happen in a way 
that I can understand. This interpretation commends itself at first 
sight as a rational account of those facts which had always puzzled me. 
I can accept this limpid explanation straight away. It travels along the 
lines that I understand and accept.” That is the effect produced mentally 
by it, as you glide easily from page to page, and find things always within 
your compass and your normal anticipations. 

It is only when you lay down the book, and stop to reconsider the 
whole position, that you recognise that this lucidity of interpretation has 
been purchased at the price of omitting all the special facts that cried out 
for interpretation. The book has explained everything except that which 
it set out to explain—the origin and growth of Christianity in the form 
which it historically took. Let me justify this strong assertion. 

(1) Christianity appears, at its very start, as soon as we have docu- 
mentary evidence of its existence, as inspired, from end to end, by faith 
in the Person of Jesus Christ. As a religion this is its distinctive mark. 
It stakes the universal religious issue on a certain significant relationship 
to His Personality. All religion that is proper to man is an approach to 
God the Father; and this universal movement of humanity Christianity 
focusses and concentrates into this one special mode of arrival at the 
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supreme goal. It is achieved for all mankind through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. There is that in Him which brings it to pass. He has done 
something which enables it to be. And this deed is identified with a 
certain act of death and of resurrection, enacted at a certain date under 
Pontius Pilate, and fulfilled in a certain place, when He was seen alive in 
Jerusalem, having left His tomb empty. Since that moment He is the 
actual Force that is making God the Father manifest on earth. He is at 
the right hand of God, in power, making Himself felt, through the 
Spirit, as a vital recreating energy wherever faith admits Him into action. 
All religion consists in admitting Him into play. His Name is the 
one source of efficacious renewal. In His death, all have died: in His 
risen life, all have been made alive. Every motion of the believer is 
instinct with Him. He is taken up into Him, to become a member of His 
body. He exists to embody and express the will of Christ. He is no 
longer alive with his own life, for he is himself dead; and all his real life 
is the life of the Christ that lives in him. His one desire is to be “in 
Christ.” One with Christ he is made one with God, and one with all who 
are brethren in the body. He names but one Name, in order to interpret 
every act and purpose of his being. By force of his personal, intimate love 
for Christ his faith perfects itself in fellowship and joy and peace. Christ 
is all in all. His is the Name above every name, to which all life has 
surrendered itself, that every tongue may confess that Jesus is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father. Into this new life every believer has been born 
by a new birth at baptism, so that in Christ he is a new creature. And 
his central activity, now, is to show forth the Lord’s death till He come, 
and to feed on His risen humanity by eating of His flesh and drinking of 
His blood. 

Now, there is no Christianity known to us historically that does 
not mean this. It enters on the scene in this form, with this belief 
already there. Its original and earliest documents are the earlier Epistles 
of St Paul. These report it in the form in which it won its way to be 
.a@ religion. If we want to read its evidence in the historical order, 
we must begin with the Epistles to the Thessalonians, the Corinthians, 
the Galatians, the Romans. That is the Christianity which converted 
the world. 

And the primary function of criticism is to account for this extra- 
ordinary and overwhelming significance attributed to an absolutely unique 
Personality, and more especially to His death and resurrection. For 
the entire religion consists, according to its chief exponent, in nothing 
else at all but in preaching Christ crucified, and in straining to realise 
the full meaning of the resurrection from the dead. A critic is judged 
by his success in interpreting this absorbing emphasis on these two vital 
facts. “How, then, does our critic now under review stand, judged by 
this test? : 

He can see nothing in the life and career of Jesus to account for the 
phenomenon that we have described. ‘The historical Jesus has, practically, 
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no essential relation to this belief of the first Church. For that belief 
sprang wholly out of a desire for conversion. It expressed the passion 
to be dead to sin and born again into life. This was the imperative need 
that was met by the Cross and the Resurrection. Unless a man can be 
born again, he cannot enter the kingdom of Heaven. All the Gospel is 
summed up in the fact that “ye are dead, and your real life is hid with 
Christ in God.” This is the heart and soul of all the worship that is 
centred round the Name of the Christ. Man was to be so changed in 
Christ that he becomes a new creation. 

Now, according to Dr Lake, the historical Jesus never had the necessity 
of such a change in His mind. It did not belong to the Jewish horizon 
of experience. The Jew only asked what he was to do—not what he was 
to become. The baptism of John simply meant that men were baptised 
‘in order to escape the wrath to come. It had merely an eschatological 
significance.” There was no suggestion that their nature would be changed : 
though this might be implied in the Greek word for repentance, it is not 
the Jewish thought. “They were prepared for a change of society by 
the removal of the excrescences of sin... . This change is ethical and 
eschatological, but not in the Greek sense a sacramental mystery.” And 
the baptism of our Lord followed on these lines. The first believers had 
no use for sacramental grace, for they were not in need of a new birth. 
They had no “cultus”: their rites were simply eschatological signals. For 
the Jew, conduct was the whole of life. He asked for a code of action. 

It was the Greek who forced the question, What am I to be? It was 
he who wished to become something different—to be changed. He felt 
his being to be corrupt, and, in the language of the mysteries, he asked to 
be “ born again.” And the Greeks who were converted to Christianity by 
St Paul believed that this had really happened. To meet their need 
Christianity took on the form of a mystery, of a religion of conversion, 
of a life out of death. For this it became a “cultus,” and its rites 
became sacramental and its whole secret an act of. regeneration. 

All this carried it far from the primitive Jewish belief which Jesus had 
left behind Him. For Him there was no such mysterious significance in 
His death. In fact, did He anticipate death at all? We cannot say. 
“Tt must always remain doubtful whether Jesus went up to Jerusalem 
with the expectation of death or of the coming of the kingdom. ‘That 
He expected rejection is clear; but did that imply death? Was the 
triumph that He expected to be the Parousia, or a resurrection from the 
dead? In the light of history Christian tradition decided for death and 
resurrection rather than rejection and Parousia.” “But did Jesus speak 
in this way Himself? These are questions difficult or impossible to 
answer.” “As for the resurrection, it had no mystical meaning: it was 
only the proof and declaration that, at the coming of the kingdom, Jesus 
would be the Messiah.” 

Rebirth, then, through his own death and resurrection, was no part 
of the original Jewish gospel. It belongs to the later Greek develop- 
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ment mediated through St Paul. Yet it was most certainly (as Dr Lake 
allows) this gospel of the rebirth that converted the world and constituted 
living Christianity. We are landed, therefore, in this desperate position. 
Here is a religion which exists solely in, and through, a spiritual relation- 
ship to a certain Person. He is the religion. The acts of His life are the 
acts in which it still lives. His believers hold themselves to be alive only 
in Him, and to have no reality or worth outside Him. They are “in 
Him ”—“in His body.” They exist by having put Him on, and by 
feeding on Him. Their one desire is to be upheld by His grace and to 
be quickened by His Spirit, in whom they have become new creatures. Yet 
of all this the Person, in whose being they are what they are, knew nothing, 
said nothing, implied nothing. Such a belief lay outside His mental review 
—outside His religious experience. He had no part or lot in it. ‘Therefore 
He had little or nothing to do with the religion, as it historically mani- 
fested itself. His Messiahship, with its eschatological outlook, conveyed 
nothing to the Gentile converts. The kingdom to which He pledged 
Himself was a noble illusion, that died of itself. His name became 
greater and greater the further it moved from any meaning which He had 
put into it. 

So we are led to say by this sort of criticism. And in saying it we are 
bound to recognise that the statement confutes itself. Its conclusion is 
obviously futile. It is simply a confession that, along this line, no explana- 
tion can be given of the facts before us. We want to be shown why a 
certain Personality was overwhelmingly paramount; and we are told that 
it wasn’t. 

Let us try to look back, and see how we were landed in such an impasse. 
We might start from the strange statement that the desire for conversion 
and the new birth had no meaning for a Jew, and was not arrived at 
from a Jewish ground of thought. Not Jewish! But what about the 
seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans? This is the cardinal gospel 
of conversion. This is the disclosure of how the necessity for regenera- 
' tion came about. Here is the key-text of grace. And could anything be 
more steeped in Judaism? Every term has a Jewish story to tell. The 
entire struggle is given in the form in which it was created by the Jewish 
law. The whole ethical controversy has its roots in Jewish experience. 
The cry of “O wretched man that Iam!” is wrung out of the agony of 
a Pharisee. And has it not a deep Jewish tradition behind it? Does it 
not run back to the cry of Isaiah, in the hour of his supreme vision: 
“Woe is me! I am a man of unclean lips!”? Is not the fifty-first 
Psalm felt alive in it: ‘“‘Make me a clean heart, O God, and renew a 
right spirit within me”? And what of Ezekiel, with his promise of the 
new fountain opened for uncleanness, and the new covenant, and the 
heart of stone taken away that it may yield its place to a wholly new- 
created thing, a heart of flesh? Can phrases be more charged with Jewish 
instinct and Jewish passion than these? And they find their clue in the 
ery with which the best and purest type of a simple Jew qualified himself 
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to become the agent and instrument of the new covenant—the cry of 
Simon Peter in the boat: “ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” 
In the craving for conversion, wrung out of the heart of Israel, he became 
fit to fish for men in Christ's name. 

And then, in order to justify the Pauline dialectic, with its ethical 
salvation from the body of common human experience, there is the baptism 
of John. What else did it exist for, except to insist that the Jew, as Jew, 
needed just one thing, and one thing only—a rebirth? This was its very 

_ purpose—to force upon the Jew his own impotence. It told of an axe laid 
to the root of the Jewish tree: of a purging fire that not even the purest 
Levite could be spared: of a furnace that would burn up the Jewish chaff 
with unquenchable flames. And this evil that was to be destroyed was no 
mere excrescence that a Jew could strip off if he was given the true 
standard of conduct. On the contrary, it was just the evil which the 
highest prophetic power in Israel was powerless to undo. Prophetic 
aspiration, prophetic intuition, prophetic force, could not go beyond that 
of the Baptist. Not only a prophet, but greater than a prophet! No 
one born of woman was greater. Yet he had this one express message to 
deliver—that he could do nothing to relieve the situation, to heal and 
save. Neither his baptism of water nor their efforts at confession and 
reparation were of any avail. In convicted impotence, he and they could 
but look away from all their own endeavours to Another. From beyond 
themselves the deliverance must come. He, that Other, would release a new 
energy, vehement as a wind, violent asa fire. This would do what John 
could never do. They would be remade. That was John’s baptism—the 
confession by the Jew of his final failure to attain what he had so long 
desired. His highest gift of inspiration, prophecy, could not carry him 
home. Something more must come about, and he must become some- 
thing else. 

And that baptism is the one essential experience through which the 
meaning of Jesus Christ becomes intelligible. Only to those who have 
understood the significance of John can He tell by what authority He 
cleanses the temple. And the point of this lies, not in His likeness to the 
Baptist, but in His contrast. It is really incredible that Dr Lake should 
speak as if Jesus merely stood where the Baptist stood and repeated his 
call to repentance, only adding to it the claim that He Himself would be 
the Messiah in the new kingdom. The Gospels have been written in vain 
if this be true. Their one object is to assert the difference between them. 
Jesus came to do what John declared himself incapable of doing. That is 
why He is of another order than the Baptist. 

This, of course, is the most emphatic theme of the opening chapters of 
the Fourth Gospel. The author's special anxiety is to show why, though 
they looked so much alike, the one coming after the other, yet the cleavage 
between them was absolute. They stood on different planes: they belonged 
to different worlds. The one had no part or lot inside the work and joy 
of the other. Enough that he could recognise His voice, and himself 
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vanish, as a flying cry in the wilderness. He never enters the Promised 
Land. He stands outside. And he knew it: he confessed it—with his 
own mouth. So this Gospel insists. 

But the division is quite as marked in the others. “The law and the 
prophets were until John.” A whole period ended in him. After him a 
new thing had begun. He was the very greatest of the old, yet he stood 
at a level below the very lowest in the new. All through we are pointed 
to One who was to bring into play that new creative energy which John 
was without. Dr Lake actually argues that the Baptism and Supper of 
Jesus could not be regenerative and sacramental, because there was nothing 
sacramental and regenerative in John’s baptism. But John declared that 
the baptism of his Successor would differ from his own exactly in this— 
that it would carry with it a regenerative energy which his lacked. It 
would, that is, be sacramental in precisely the sense that Dr Lake denies. 
The Gospels are written to prove that the whole mass of Israel was led, by 
John’s baptism, to look for some deliverance which John himself could not 
effect. ‘This should arrive through Another greater than he, whose shoe 
latchet he was not worthy to unloose. So clear and decisive would the 
cleavage be between them. ‘To ignore this vital cleavage is to misread the 
Gospels. 

This Other is to do some great thing by which He will set the new 
force free. What is that that He will do? The Gospels have a consistent 
and undeviating answer. The Other, who comes, has a baptism to be 
baptised with—a cup to drink—a commandment to fulfil. And He is 
straitened until this be achieved. It occupies His whole mind. It shakes 
Him: it possesses Him: it exalts Him. As He moves before His 
disciples, rapt up in that imperious purpose, they are frightened at His 
exaltation, and cower behind Him. When He allows the three friends to 
enter into His hidden broodings on high hills, it is with this that He 
is found to be preoccupied. It is the exodus, the decease, that He will 
accomplish at Jerusalem. Death, and death at Jerusalem. This is His 

~ secret. 

Dr Lake pronounces it doubtful whether He did, or did not, anticipate 
this conclusion to His entry into the Holy City. If this is doubtful, then 
I do not know what there is which can be trusted in the Synoptic Gospels. 
Embedded in the central core of the most authentic tradition that we 
possess lies the triple reiteration of this certain issue, made over and 
over again to the astounded disciples. The threefold repetition implies 
that it was the constant theme of His speech to them throughout an 
entire period of His ministry, beginning with the confession of His 
Messiahship by Simon Peter, and closing with its consummation, the 
march on Palm Sunday. All this time he insistently pressed home upon 
them the end that He consciously foresaw and deliberately challenged. 
It was His central and permanent objective. It was the special disclosure 
-that He had to make to them, and the crucial test for which He devoted 
all His energy to prepare them. 
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Dr Lake lays all this positive proof aside, on the ground that the 
disciples could not have been so taken by surprise in the event if He had so 
spoken. Exactly! that was precisely what they themselves felt to be so 
strange. How could they have been so dull in apprehension, so stupid, so 
deaf? So they asked themselves, in the after days. The Gospels reveal this 
astonishment at themselves. Looking back, they confess with amazement 
that, though He had so spoken, and spoken so often, yet they, the disciples, 
never took hold of what He was saying. ‘They understood none of 
these things: and these things were hidden from them, neither perceived 
they what he said.” Could any confession be more natural, more human ? 
Obviously, they were aware of the flagrant contrast between His clear 
prevision and their total collapse. And they frankly confess it. They 
never could imagine what He meant when He said it. It had always 
appeared to them incredible and intolerable. Once, at first, Simon Peter 
had repudiated the possibility: “This be far from thee, Lord!” The 
stinging rebuke with which this was met silenced all tongues; but that 
only meant, as the record implies, that they lapsed into dumb recalcitrance. 
They were afraid to ask. They understood nothing. And so, when the 
awful blow swiftly fell, it simply stunned sense, and memory, and mind. 
They lay in blind despair upon the floor in the closed and darkened 
chamber, and recalled no word that could have given them relief. The 
very books which tell of the precise forecast tell also of the stupidity which 
refused to take it in. The inconsistency, the stupidity, is the moral 
evidence of the genuineness of the record. 

And, granting this, we can go further. Obviously, the Master was in 
full possession of His secret before He first spoke of it to them. He could 
not speak until He had secured their adherence to His Messiahship. The 
moment that this was signalised, He began. He had His mind formed 
and made. It was pent up. He was only waiting his opportunity. As 
soon as that was given, He poured out incessantly what He had in view. 
Every bit of it had been considered. He had gathered up all the con- 
ditions of the situation. He saw it all before Him in detail. Of course, 
it is possible that the after event has sharpened the edge of His statement 
in this detail or that. The disciples may have thrown back something 
out of their experience into the language of the anticipation. But most 
certainly He used words which were perfectly clear and deliberate. He 
had already brooded over it so that it was presented to His imagination 
in vivid and real distinctness. He had thought it all out. This em- 
phasises the completeness, and the depth, and the persistence, and the 
profundity with which the conviction of the coming death had become 
a part of His very life. 

And, again, the intense concentration of His mind, for several months, 
on that entry into Jerusalem which He took such personal pains to make 
as pronounced and public an affair as possible, elaborately evoking the 
popular attention, and refusing to check, as so often He had done, the 
Messianic enthusiasm, exhibits the fixed determination with which He faced 
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the inevitable close. He was “in the way, going up to Jerusalem.” He 
set His face to Jerusalem. He went before, “going up to Jerusalem.” 
And they were afraid.” ‘Can you be baptised with the baptism where- 
with I am baptised: can you drink of my cup?” There is no other 
thought in Him. There is no other end before Him. To doubt whether 
He went to Jerusalem to die is to throw all our materials for forming a 
judgment to the winds, and to resign all hope of understanding or interpret- 
ing the only Jesus of whom we know anything at all. If He did not 
definitely and resolutely go straight forward to a foreseen death, then our 
only tradition is worthless. 

But if He did foresee, with absolute certainty, the inevitable end which 
awaited Him in Jerusalem, then it becomes quite certain that He had 
been to Jerusalem before, and had experienced the certainty of its adverse 
decision. Jerusalem has already given judgment against Him. And, 
indeed, unless this has happened, the Synoptic story is unintelligible ; 
for, as it stands, it does not account for His death. It cannot explain 
the rapid resolution of Jerusalem to kill. 

Dr Lake and the critics whom he follows, such as Schweitzer, confess 
this; for they find themselves obliged to go beyond the tradition and 
suggest or invent possible causes for the event. Dr Lake discerns it in 
the blow dealt to the finance of the high priest’s party by the cleansing 
of the temple. It held the bank of exchange; for the money paid for 
sacrifices was bound to be exchanged from Roman into Jewish coinage, 
and this was their monopoly. ‘Till that attack on their wealth came, there 
had been no material reason for collision. But, by the overthrowing of the 
tables of the money-changers, not only was their authority challenged 
but also their financial stronghold was touched. This is what drove them 
to take extreme measures. 

Now, if this were the cause, it would at least involve accepting John’s 
account of the cleansing, and placing it far back ; for otherwise there is no 
time in which to come to so crucial a decision. It can hardly be, as 
‘Dr Lake imagines, that the collision and the resolve to kill came to a head 
within the inside of a single week. But, even then, it would remain purely 
speculative. There is no single syllable in the tradition which gives 
emphasis to the finance. And it can only be suggested because, without 
it, there is no sufficient reason given for the act. 

So, again, Dr Lake considers that the decision came out of Judas’s 
betrayal of the Messianic secret. They did not know of His claim to 
be Messiah until Judas betrayed it. Here, again, we have an interesting 
suggestion, but it has nothing in the tradition to back it. Not a word in 
the Gospel deposit implies that Judas did anything more than supply 
them with a favourable opportunity for a secret and safe seizure. 

The truth is that the Synoptic writers hand on a tradition which could 
not account for the death, just because it reflects the mind of those who 
had not had occasion to know the mind and temper which Jerusalem had 
already formed. ‘This is why they can never believe the Master’s forecasts 
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of His fate there. They have no estimate of the forces ranged against Him 
there, of which He is so acutely conscious. They are ignorant of what 
He is talking about. They are full of hope. They would say, with the 
crowd, “ Thou art mad! Who goeth about to kill Thee?” So much had 
gone on of which they knew but little. Their tradition hinted at it, 
without explaining it. 

For instance, the Marcan story said that Jesus came into Galilee 
because John had been put into prison: and St Matthew amplifies this 
into “withdrew.” Withdrew from where? and why withdrawn? The 
explanation is that somewhere, not in Galilee, He is already prominent 
enough to make it dangerous for him to abide. He will be the next 
to be taken. He withdraws from a peril. And the peril must be in 
Judea. This would account for His withdrawing further and further 
afield, as the emissaries from Jerusalem came down to disturb His work in 
Galilee. He flies over the lake: to the wilderness: to the frontier of 
Tyre: to Cesarea Philippi. His peril is dogging Him. 

Then there is His obvious intimacy with the situation at Jerusalem, 
with which His hearers in Galilee are wholly unfamiliar, and by which they 
are bewildered. Thus St Luke lets out the unaccountable confession that 
He had striven so often to gather the children of Jerusalem, as a hen 
gathers her chickens under her wing. They all agree that Jerusalem’s 
day of visitation is already past. She has had her chance. Now He 
only goes up to pronounce her doom. Her house is left unto her desolate. 
The kingdom is taken away from her. And this they tell, without one 
word to hint when this visitation had taken place or when she had made 
the great refusal. 

And then, to our surprise and theirs, when he arrives for apparently 
the first time in the city He finds there a circle of devoted adherents, 
friends whom He dearly loves, who will provide Him with a house to hide 
in through days of darkest danger—the house of Mary and Martha and 
Lazarus at Bethany. And another loyal disciple, whose very name is 
unknown to the Twelve, is ready to keep a large room for Him in Jerusalem 
at any hour that He may want it; and with this friend the Master has 
arranged a code of signals by which to hold communication—a man bearing 
a pitcher to a well who will turn and lead them to a certain house, into 
which they may enter and say unto the good man of it, “The Master 
saith unto thee, Where is the guest-chamber, where I shall eat the 
Passover with my disciples? And he will show them a large upper room 
furnished.” And, again, there is Joseph of Arimathzea, who will come 
forward with such courage now that the worst has befallen. 

When had Jesus knit these friends so fast to Him? When had He 
won such passionately loyal followers? The Synoptic tradition offers no 
solution whatever. It is obviously incomplete. It does not explain its 
own story. Those critics who confine themselves to the tradition given 
through Mark and “Q” always regard it as giving an adequate and self- 
sufficient account of the Lord’s career and death. In reality, it raises a 
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swarm of questions which it does not attempt to answer. It supplies no 
coherent reason why the Death came about, as we have seen; nor does it 
offer any solution of our Lord’s intimate familiarity with Jerusalem, nor 
for His withdrawal into hiding in Galilee, nor for His exact knowledge of 
the fate that awaits Him if ever He returns to the city which has already 
rejected Him. 

And there is something yet stranger and deeper which the Synoptic 
tradition leaves wholly unaccounted for. And here again we have to 
complain that Dr Lake wipes off the slate the very problem which has to 
be faced. He makes the statement that “so far as can be seen from the 
Synoptic narrative, when Jesus was speaking in public He said nothing of 
Himself. His personality was entirely subordinate to His preaching.” But 
is not the critical problem of the tradition the extraordinary emphasis 
given to the personal equation? ‘True, this may primarily be felt in the 
assumption that underlies the teaching, rather than in the public teaching 
itself. It is not pressed forward by open statement in the first instance ; 
but the assumption of it is unceasing and immense. He always claims to 
stand in a unique and supreme relation to the Father. He demands of 
men a personal devotion that has no limits. Anyone who loves father or 
mother or children more than Him is unworthy of Him. He is greater 
than David, or than Solomon, or than the Temple. He stands outside 
and above all sin, and forgives it in the same sense in which God forgives it. 
This He does as Son of Man; and by “Son of Man” we gather that He 
means not the ideal humanity of Daniel, but the individualised apocalyptic 
“Man” of the visions of Enoch, whom God has prepared for Himself, 
and in whom God will make His final convulsive invasion upon earth. 
Again, the personal authority to speak which lies behind the teaching 
of the Sermon on the Mount is set on a level with the voice that spoke on 
Sinai. He offers Himself to all as their sole refreshment and rest. He 
will give His life for their ransom. And this silent assumption of un- 
qualified personal righteousness is bound to provoke the inevitable inquiry, 
‘“ Whom do men say that I, the Son of Man, am? Whom do ye say that 
Iam?” That question, with its answer, is absolutely crucial and decisive. 
Our Lord Himself deliberately forces it upon those who are worthy to 
follow Him. The crisis of the drama turns on it. And to those who 
answer it adequately He asserts the final and eternal value of His own 
personality. His language is pronounced and explicit. There is the 
famous text which “Q” admits: “ All things have been delivered to me 
of my Father ; and no one knoweth the Son save the Father; neither doth 
any know the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth 
to reveal Him” (St Matt. xi. 27). There is the declaration of the final 
judgment of God on all men, which will turn solely on men’s relationship 
to Him. To confess Him is to be accepted. To deny Him is to be 
denied “ before the Father which is in heaven.” — 

And, again, the value of the merciful deeds done by the righteous 
among all nations will turn, not simply on their mercifulness, but on the 
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fact that the mercy shown to the poor was done to Him. He, again, 
identifies Himself with the elect corner-stone of the house of God, and 
with the stone flung out of heaven to shatter in pieces the kingdoms of 
the world. He will come in the clouds with all the holy angels, to 
render to all according to their deeds. The whole story from end to end 
presents us with a personal claim so tremendous in its character that it 
falls outside all our categories. 

It is this intense and awful insistence on His personal righteousness, 
combined with His absolute meekness and unselfishness, which constitutes 
the staggering problem of the Synoptic Gospels. They put it out, and 
leave it unsolved. But it is impossible to stop where they stop. They rest 
on assumptions which cry out for justification. In themselves they are 
confessedly incomplete and inexplicable. 

Now, it is just at this point that we can return to the first question 
which we began by asking: How did the body which already held the 
creed which is the familiar background of St Paul’s early Epistles find 
itself satisfied by the presentation of our Lord embodied in the Synoptic 
tradition? For we cannot too often recall that this written tradition was 
produced and approved by a body already at the advanced stage of belief. 
Dr Lake sketches five stages through which the belief grew. But these 
stages disappear when we reflect that the earliest belief of which we have 
positive evidence is already at his ultimate stage. We begin there. And 
any indirect evidence that we have of an earlier condition of faith is itself 
derived from the writings of those who have always held the full later 
belief, and do not see any inconsistency between it and what they report. 

St Luke, whom we accept as the writer of the Third Gospel and of the 
Acts, most assuredly held the strong creed of his Master, as we have it 
in the Epistles to the Romans and the Corinthians. He had never been 
taught any other gospel. Yet, holding this with heart and soul, he is 
satisfied to write his Gospel without letting his creed peep through; and 
he enjoys reporting the early speeches of St Peter in the Acts without 
any feeling of their inadequacy. The believing body accepts the Gospel 
and those speeches as corresponding to its spiritual needs. We are not, 
then, in presence of two separate stages. ‘The two are cotemporaneous. 
They are capable, therefore, of some reconciliation. They are correlated 
by some bond of unity, so that they hang together in mutual corre- 
spondence. It is the task of criticism to account for this cotemporaneous- 
ness. It is a most interesting phenomenon. A criticism that simply 
makes them separate and separable stages has surrendered its task. 

How can we explain it? Well, it explains itself, if what we have 
said be true. The Synoptic record sets a question which it does not 
answer. The creed of the Pauline period is the answer. The underlying 
personal assumption which gives all its force to the record finds in the 
creed its open and explicit justification. If Jesus Christ be what the 
full faith declares Him to be, then, and then alone, the record of the old 
days, when the disciples accepted, under the dominance of His personality, 
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so much that they could not understand or account for, is explained. 
They heard Him forgive sins. It should have appeared to them to be 
blasphemy, but it didn’t. It seemed natural and inevitable that He 
should do it. Why? They could not have told then. Now they can 
say. So it is that there is a satisfaction in recalling the experiences of 
those days, when the real meaning was “hid from their eyes, and they 
understood none of these things, neither perceived they what He said,” 
in the light of the knowledge which has now made everything intelligible 
to them. This may or may not be the full explanation; but at least 
it attempts to handle the actual problem set us to solve—which is why 
and how the same set of people accepted and approved of both presenta- 
tions at the same time, and saw no difficulty in putting them together. 

There is one more matter in which Dr Lake seems to me to leave the 
real problem alone, untouched. It is in his treatment of the Lord’s 
eschatology. He takes the ordinary and obvious view that if we were 
certain that this world, as we know it, was going to cease “ to exist in a 
few months, we should not take any interest in social conditions or in the 
smaller problems of daily life.” Therefore it is natural that our Lord 
should have “cut out all social values” from His ethics. ‘ The effect of 
this expectation was to hide almost entirely the more obvious duties of a 
world-affirming ethic in daily life.” Well, so we might have imagined ; 
but the curious characteristic of the Christian eschatology is that it had 
exactly the opposite effect. It intensified the value and reality of social 
duties. It enriched and enforced the domestic obligations. Take any 
reference to it in the New Testament, and this is what you find. ‘“'The 
end of all things is at hand,” says St Peter; “therefore be sound and 
sober, use hospitality, minister your gifts as good stewards. Let none 
of you suffer as a murderer, or a thief, or an evildoer, or as a meddler in 
other men’s matters.” This is the unfailing consequence drawn by St Paul. 
“The Day cometh as a thief in the night.” Therefore they are to walk 
in the light. They are to be sober, to be at peace among themselves, to 
‘admonish the disorderly, to encourage the faint-hearted, to support the 
weak, to be long-suffering towards all. Never to render evil for evil, but 
to follow after what is good. To abstain from any appearance of evil. 
All the virtues of the good citizen receive their emphasis from the great 
Expectation. And in the later Epistle to the Colossians it is because they 
are dead, and their life is hid with Christ in God, in that heavenly citizen- 
ship for which they look, that therefore all the daily domestic duties of 
the household become so urgent; and they are to put away all lust, and 
anger, and wrath, and malice, and vanity, and to speak no lies, and to 
put on kindness, humility, forbearing one another, forgiving one another ; 
and wives are to obey their husbands, and husbands to be kind to their 
wives, and children to obey their parents, and fathers to be good to their 
children, and servants to do good service, and masters to pay fair wages ; 
and they are all to walk in wisdom toward those without, and to keep 
their talk bright and brief. 
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All this stress on social and domestic morality comes straight out of 
the belief in the great Day. Whyso? What is the force of the argument 
from the Expectation of the Lord to the vital value of the present? ‘That 
is the problem which criticism has to answer. By saying that the 
Expectation cuts out and obscures all social and domestic values, it 
avoids the very question that it has to answer. That question is: Why 
did it not produce the effect that we should have thought inevitable ? 

It is worth noting that while Dr Lake relies on the eschatology to 
prove that Christ cut out from His ethics all social values, Dr Cairns, in 
his noble work Christianity and the Modern World, appeals to the same 
eschatology to prove how deeply Christ concerned Himself with social 
interests. And this last judgment is surely right. Eschatology is the 
last word of Jewish prophecy; and Jewish prophecy was social in its 
ethics through and through. It looked for a manifestation of divine 
righteousness on earth; and so did eschatology. They only differed as 
to method. 

It is, then, the very excellence of Dr Lake’s book that emphasises its 
failure. The work could not be better done. Tone, temper, quality, are 
admirable. Throughout it is suggestive, sympathetic, catholic-minded. 
It shows a most lucid and instructive insight into the values of traditional 
theology. It commends its own position by every possible attraction. 
But this serves only to make more acute our sense that actual Christianity 
remains wholly unaccounted for. 

Let us repeat our position. Christianity means that, at a certain 
moment, a Personality smote in upon the human story with a force that 
clove that story in twain and created the epoch round which all after- 
history turns. This Personality put out a potency of which humanity 
found itself possessed, enthralled, quickened. For those who came under 
its sway it was the sole and paramount reality that filled heaven and earth. 
Life won its whole worth from its service. There was nothing else that 
counted. What God is to the soul of man, that this Personality meant to 
those who believed. Nothing short of that could express what He was. 
Into Him all died, they became as dead things; in Him they were alive 
with the only life that really lived. In His strong will and masterful 
dominance all judgment was summed, all value was consummated. And, 
above all, His personal attraction drew every heart into the utter surrender 
of a love that knew no bounds, as it drank from out of His life all that 
constituted its peace and its joy. This astounding effect of His appear- 
ance did not pass away at His death, but through that very death 
created a body of believers who perpetuated this miracle of adhering 
and adoring love. 

This is the problem—this is the fact to be explained. And it is no 
explanation at all to offer us a vagrant and uncertain impression left by 
One who had died under a dire disaster before the kingdom which He had 
promised had ever come to pass—an impression which became detached 
from its Jewish base in concrete fact, and wandered off to change its shape 
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under the shifting currents that it encountered, and to take on colour from 
novel environments which had little enough to do with its original motive. 
This Personality, which by some mysterious visions after death had 
recovered its authority, was dropped away, leaving behind it an illusion 
about the end of the world; which is not unhealthy, but which has little 
or nothing to say on the present conduct of life and on this world’s ethics. 
It is not clear what His relation was to the religion that actually named 
itself after Him, nor to the essential and fundamental and formative 
ideas which were its inspiration. For these spring wholly out of His 
death and resurrection, His atoning and redemptive efficacy, the rebirth of 
humanity by His baptism, the worship paid to Him in the mystic cultus, 
and the life given through His sacramental feast. And in all this He had 
no part. It belonged to a different condition and atmosphere. But how, 
then, if He meant so little, did His believers think that He meant so 
much? That is the question to which we have received no answer. 


Henry Scotr Hotianp. 
Oxrorp. 


The Study of Religions.—By Stanley A. Cook, M.A.— 
London: A. & C. Black, 1914. 


In this book Mr Stanley A. Cook, the well-known authority on the 
early religions of Canaan and the adjacent lands, sets himself the task 
of taking a broad survey of all that is involved in the comprehensive term 
“Religions.” The study is, as the author reminds us, pre-eminently a 
“live” one, having been brought to the front, not only by the increased 
knowledge of the thoughts and ideas of primitive man, whether in the 
past or in his present-day representatives, the backward races of mankind, 
which is due to the science of anthropology, but also by the prominence 


- given to it by the successive Congresses of the History of Religions which 


have been held in recent years. 

Not so very long ago it was possible to think and speak of a primeval 
revelation given to man which was preserved in the line of Noah and handed 
down to Abraham and his descendants, and which in the line of Jacob 
became the religion of Israel, i.e. of the nation descended from him. This 
revelation was fully set forth in the “Law of Moses” which that great 
leader received directly from the Almighty, and advanced under the teach- 
ing of the prophets till it culminated in the Christ and Christianity. In 
the case of the majority of the human race this revelation was, however, 
lost, or forgotten, and degraded by a vast mass of superstitious ideas and 
practices. ‘This was a very simple and easy way of solving all difficulties ; 
but, chiefly through the better understanding of the course and progress 
of the religion of Israel herself derived from the Higher Criticism of the 
Old Testament, it is altogether out of the question to-day. Indeed, the very 
use of the word “superstitious” might have warned the adherents of this 
theory that the matter was not so simple as it seemed, for what is “ super- 
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stition” but a survival, under a new environment, of beliefs and practices 
which had a living meaning and an uplifting influence on the lives and 
characters of those who first held the beliefs and engaged in the practices ? 
And this is itself a sufficient demonstration of the baselessness of the notion 
of any primeval revelation. 

The problem set before modern students is a far more difficult and 
complex one. It may be briefly summarised as consisting in the endeavour 
to discover the unifying principle which underlies all diversities, and to 
recognise the progress that man has made in the knowledge of God in 
spite of the lapses which have undoubtedly occurred here and there from 
time to time from a higher to a lower level of thought. Just as we observe 
this process continually throughout the course of the history of Israel, so 
Christianity also exemplifies it in the course of its now lengthy history. 
What can be higher in its noble simplicity than the teaching of our 
Lord, what more grandiose than the theology of St Paul, what more 
spiritual than that of the school of St John? What can be lower or 
more degraded than the religion of the average Irish or Neapolitan 
peasant? Yet these latter are only low or degraded because ideas 
associated with animism or fetishism which once swayed the minds of 
primitive thinkers to high issues are still found possessing a living influence 
in a different environment and under different circumstances on minds 
which ought to have advanced to a higher plane. 

The greater part of this book goes back to college lectures given in 
the winter of 1912-13, while the last chapter is based on a lecture given 
in March 1914, so that the book was practically complete before the great 
war began which is now trying all the nations of the world and throwing 
all ideas into a fiery crucible from which they are bound to emerge trans- 
formed and transfigured, at once simplified and enriched. It is, the author 
states, “‘an endeavour to take a ‘long view’; it is ignorant of current 
events, it treats in a dispassionate and international or cosmopolitan spirit 
some grave questions which have been slowly coming to the fore, and which 
sooner or later will require the earnest attention of the best minds.” 

But it is in this endeavour to take a “dispassionate view” that the 
difficulty arises. ‘The author takes his stand, like some god on the summit 
of Olympia, and surveys, or tries to survey, the struggling efforts of the 
puny race of mortals to seize the foothold by which it shall rise from the 
valley of ignorance to the heights of knowledge and spiritual attainment, 
he himself having no interest in the struggle beyond that of the watcher 
on the heights. How far he has succeeded it is for the reader to say, but 
it is questionable whether any man can so rid his mind of the preconceived 
notions, prejudices if you like, due to his own environment, as to take an 
entirely “dispassionate view” of all the upward struggles of every race 
and religion of mankind. In other words, it is doubtful if a man brought 
up in the atmosphere of Christianity can altogether divest himself of his 
predilections in its favour, and we cannot think that the author has suc- 
ceeded in this—nor would it be well that he should! 
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There is an undoubted truth in Matthew Arnold’s inspiring lines: 


“Children of men! the unseen Power, whose eye 
For ever doth accompany mankind, 
Hath look’d on no religion scornfully 
That men did ever find. 


Which has not taught weak wills how much they can? 
Which has not fallen on the dry heart like rain? 
Which has not cried to sunk, self-weary man: 
Thou must be born again !” 


And yet the man brought up under the influence and in the environ- 
ment of Christianity must believe that this religion enshrines within 
itself the highest message of God to man, and displays to man in the 
teaching and exemplar of its Founder the noblest road of approach to 
God—that of self-sacrifice and obedience. 

In commencing the study of religions the author rightly decides that 
it is not necessary to discuss current definitions of religion: ‘“ All know 
what is commonly involved in the term ‘religion’ as apart from any 
estimate of its value: it is a way of thinking and the expression and 
result of it. It includes personal experiences of a peculiarly distinctive, 
private, and convincing character; but the essential difference between the 
religious and the non-religious attitude may be said to lie in the fact 
that in religion we have to take into further account experiences and 
beliefs touching the Supernatural, the Unseen Order, or the Power or 
Powers superior to man.” ‘This, of course, takes into account the attitude 
towards the Unseen of all religions at all stages of development, and 
leaves out of account the question as to what may be considered lower 
or higher stages in the development. 

Bearing in mind what has been said as to the author’s standpoint, 
the book constitutes a masterly analysis of the subject in all its aspects, 
and one well worthy of the consideration of the patient student ; though its 
somewhat dry presentation, and the careful marking of each division of 
the argument in paragraphs after the fashion of a text-book, are rather 
calculated to repel the casual reader. We have first a careful account of 
what is implied in the comparative study of religions, followed by a 
description of the evolution of thought in regard to its progress; to this 
succeed two chapters on Specialism and Individualism, two on Survivals 
and their significance, two on the Environment and Change, and two on 
Development and Continuity; while two final chapters deal with the 
failures that await all efforts at reform owing to the fact that individuals 
are experimental and specialistic while the environment is comprehensive, 
and with the problems of the Self and the Ultimate, Anthropomorphism 
and Personality, and the Universe and Reality. 

There are three factors that make this study specially appropriate to 
the present age: (1) the accumulation of material owing to the discoveries 
of hidden civilisations and religions in the disjecta membra of the imple- 
ments, weapons, and artistic products of early man, and in the remains of 
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Egyptian, Babylonian, and Mycenean culture, to which are co-ordinated the 
results of the research of a large army of investigators into the ideas and 
practices of the primitive peoples as we find them to-day; (2) the applica- 
tion of the idea of evolution which is found universally to prevail in the 
natural world to the progressive development of consciousness in man, both 
as regards the individual and the race; and (8) the influence of the 
Higher Criticism of the Old Testament. These three factors, taken in 
order and together, are found not only to assist in the analytical process 
of the study, but to converge to a higher synthesis in which the several 
parts are no longer viewed singly and apart, but can be merged in a broad 
survey of the w hole. 

The author's studies in Semitic religion enable him to give a convincing 
picture of the advance of the religious idea i in Israel from’ a stage in which 
it differed little from the nature religions of the surrounding peoples, till its 
emergence into the full ethical monotheism of the prophets and its fixing 
in the ritual of the second temple, from the point of view of the results of 
Old Testament criticism ; and in this special case we may see processes at 
work which may be more or less discovered throughout the religious 
development of mankind. It is this that makes the religion of Israel of 
such supreme importance in the study of religions. 

On the vexed question of the relationship between magic and religion— 
whether, that is, magic preceded religion, or. whether magic is itself a 
factor in the evolution of religion—the author takes a middle line. While 
agreeing with those who hold that magic is the “science of primitive man,” 
and that therefore magic, as the endeavour to coerce nature or the powers 
behind nature to some predetermined end, is the precursor of what is more 
properly understood as religion—the difference, for example, between a 
“charm” and a “prayer,”—he yet points out that there are numerous 
eases in which ceremonies have lost all their original psychical value for 
the participants, and that thus some light is thrown on the very common 
transition in religions when the “religious” aspect has been replaced by 
the “magical.” But that is, after all, only to say that in those particular 
cases the votaries, whoever they may be, have reverted to type, as in the 
ease of the Irish or Neapolitian peasant mentioned above. 

On the question of “survivals” the author has some illuminating 
remarks to make, but we would put it to him whether he is altogether 
sure of the ground he takes up. This is not an essay but a review, and 
we must not unduly obtrude our own views; but is it not the case that 
many “ survivals” are in reality the true expression of ideas only faintly 
shadowed forth in earlier time? In other words, are not ideas and 
practices which we find among the primitive races the adumbrations 
and forward-reaching germs of conceptions which we only find in their 
fullness among the higher races and in the great religions of mankind ? 
For example, in one sense the Sacraments of the Christian Church may be 
called “ survivals ” destined to give place to higher spiritual ideas, as the 
Quakers teach ; in another sense they are still “ survivals,” but embody in 
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themselves all the notions of purification, of sacrifice, and the communion 
by eating of a common life, after which primitive man groped in his rites 
of initiation, of purification, of human sacrifice, and of the eating in 
common of the flesh of the victim slain; and thus the Sacraments, as being 
the reality of which primitive rites were the mere shadow, can never grow 
old or lose their efficiency by the lapse of time. 

This book, being cast, as we have said, in a series of propositions, is not 
an easy one to read, but we heartily commend it to the thoughtful and 
discriminating student. It will cause him “furiously to think.” At the 
same time it will enhance its author's reputation as a careful and pains- 
taking cultivator of a hitherto almost untrodden field of research. 


H. J. Duxryriretp AstTiey. 
East Rupuam, Norro.k. 


Confucianism and its Rivals.—By Herbert A. Giles, LL.D., Professor 
of Chinese in the University of Cambridge-—London: Williams & 
Norgate, 1915. f 


SrupEnts of the history of religion have already received from Professor 
Giles so many valuable contributions towards a better knowledge of Chinese 
literature, that they will give a cordial welcome to Confucianism and its 
Rivals, the lectures recently given in connection with the Hibbert Trust. 
Those of us who are ignorant of the language are very grateful for any 
careful translations of characteristic writings, and for all interpretations of 
Chinese thoughts and ways by competent observers. It is only by the 
multiplication and improvement of these helps that progress can be secured 
in so vast a field of research as that of the history of religion. 

As we should expect, Professor Giles is very far from overestimating 
the achievements of scholarship in his own particular field. Some of us 
may recall the timely plea which he made at the third International Con- 
_ gress of Religions that “some of the annual batch of graduates in the 
Greek and Latin languages, in view of the comparative exhaustion of these 
fields of research, should turn their attention to the almost virgin fields of 
Far Eastern literatures.” But many, possibly, are not quite prepared for 
the frank acknowledgment contained in these lectures, that “ few foreigners 
are capable of writing even a simple letter in Chinese by themselves,” and 
that “no foreigner has yet seen the light who could attempt, unaided, such 
a work as [the translation of] the Bible, or indeed any portion of it ” (p. 257). 
Is European scholarship really in quite so backward a condition as this ? 
Is it possible that after all these years of growing intercourse, our travellers, 
officials, scholars, and missionaries should still be so ignorant of the genius 
of the Chinese language as to be unable to make a translation “ which 
reproduces with fidelity the sense and spirit of the original”? Are all our 
scholars still at the mercy of native interpreters ? 

Professor Giles is equally modest in his description of the aim of these 
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lectures, They are written from a “ purely secular point of view” (p. v). 
Readers of the volume may think that the author is not quite fair to him- 
self in this characterisation of his work: but there is truth in it. This is 
not the work of a student of religion, still less of a theologian. No serious 
student of religion would be content to adopt a purely secular standpoint 
in dealing with the religions of any country. It is no more possible to 
understand religion from an outside or secular standpoint than it is to 
understand mathematics or poetry from a merely commercial point of view. 
It is only fair to remember the limited and unsatisfactory conditions, which 
the lecturer imposed upon himself, in judging the value of the work as a 
whole and of the opinions it contains. When, then, we read that Con- 
fucianism is more “ practical” than Christianity (p. 85), or that in the West 
religious feeling has nothing whatever to do with the intellect (p. 214), or 
that the Chinese people should be encouraged to return to the religion of 
four thousand years ago (p. 264), we must remember that the author has, 
in advance and voluntarily, by the limitation of his point of view, deprived 
his judgments of almost all serious value. These questions cannot be decided 
from the secular or non-religious standpoint. 

It is not easy for readers of this book, and especially when taken in 
conjunction with other writings of Dr Giles, to attach any meaning to his 
use of the word “religion.” Let us take the following: “The Chinese 
are not, and, so far as we can judge, never have been, what we understand 
by the term ‘a religious people’” (p. 1). Yet more than 4000 years ago a 
monotheistic faith had arisen in China, sacrifices were offered, belief in a 
hereafter was firmly held, and the universe was regarded as pervaded by 
spiritual beings, all subordinate to the Supreme. This is a remarkable 
result for a people who were not “religious.” It is true that there seems 
to have been some falling off in the centuries that followed. Confucius 
and his successors were partly responsible for this; but, taking the lowest 
estimate possible of the “ religious” value of Confucianism, it has never 
been the sole representative of the religious instincts of the Chinese. It 
was to stem the powerful tides of religious feeling—undisciplined religious 
feeling—that Confucianism arose. Taoism, too, was forced to come down 
from its philosophical heights and constitute itself into a religion; and, as 
though this were not enough, China allowed a foreign religion to come in 
and supplement its indigenous faiths. Why, if the Chinese were not 
“religious,” did they accept Buddhism, and accept it in its most religious 
or Mahayana form? ‘The Chinese, with these three cults, which Dr Giles 
himself sometimes speaks of as “religions,” are very strangely denied the 
right to be called a “ religious” people. But the context of the quotation 
shows that by “religious” Dr Giles means, taking one’s religion so seriously 
as to be willing in its behalf to kill other persons, or suffer death oneself. 
The latter is a somewhat exacting test, and the former is somewhat curious. 
But even accepting the tests, one would have thought that the Chinese had 
qualified. Have not the Christian martyrs in recent times shown that the 
Chinese can die for their faith? Even Taoism has had its martyrs. But 
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Buddhism has afforded a more conspicuous proof of the invincible strength 
of the religious nature of the Chinese and of the fanaticism of their rulers. 
From the fifth to the nineteenth century there has hardly been a single 
century in which the Buddhists have not been the victims of cruel persecu- 
tion. Professor De Groot thinks that “in the history of the world there 
is no second instance of such wholesale destruction of people by their rulers 
for the sake of politico-religious fanaticism” as the massacres about the 
opening of the nineteenth century; and adds, “It has made the altar of 
Confucius, on which the Chinese people is frequently immolated, the 
bloodiest ever built.” We should have to say that Confucianism was un- 
Chinese before we could clear China from the reproach of being eminently 
“religious ” in this sense of the word. 

But we are not at the end of our perplexities with regard to this word 
“religion.” Professor Giles, though he sometimes speaks of Confucianism 
in the ordinary way as a religion, tells us elsewhere, “Confucianism is 
therefore entirely a system of morals, and not a religion,” (Religions of 
Ancient China, p. 37); and the context shows that it is not a religion 
because Confucius regarded duty to God as subordinate to duty to man, 
and conceived of God “more as an abstraction than as a living sentient 
Being with the physical attributes of man.” We cannot stop to inquire 
whether this emphasis on the ethical was really “irreligious”; but with 
regard to the conception of God, the Hibbert Lecturer, though he tells 
us that “ Mencius was a Confucianist to the backbone and jealous of what 
he fancied might involve even the faintest deviation from the way of his 
Master” (p. 107), yet says, “upholding a belief in an anthropomorphic 
God, as described in our first lecture, Mencius taught that man was created 
in God’s own image. Our physical bodies, he said, in regard to shape and 
appearance, are of the nature of God” (p. 91). Do these words of Mencius 
represent God “more as an abstraction than as a living sentient Being 
with the physical attributes of man”? Further, Professor Giles gives his 
_ own description of the “religion” or “system of morals” of Confucius 

thus: “It is certain that he believed firmly in a higher Power, the God of 
his fathers . . . he was conscious, and expressed his consciousness openly, 
that in his teaching he was working under divine guidance,” and gave that 
testimony though in danger of violence (p. 67). Again, we read: “ But 
just as it is obvious that Confucius believed in a God, so it is also obvious 
that he believed in the existence and, on occasions, in the presence of 
spirits of the departed dead” (p. 77). Is all this mere ethics? 

It is a great misfortune that Professor Giles does not appear to 
remember what he has written before. Another egregious example is to 
be found on p. 44. Speaking of the “annals and the commentary alike,” 
Dr Giles says: “The intervention of God Himself in the current affairs of 
man was firmly believed in, and is alluded to again and again in terms 
of the simplest faith.” In the Religions of Ancient China, p. 37, he says: 
“Tt is also a curious fact that throughout the annals . . . there is no 
allusion of any kind to the interposition of God in human affairs.” 
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A very interesting question suggested is, whether the Chinese have any 
conception corresponding to that of Fate among the Aryan races. In the 
case of Confucius, Dr Giles decides in the negative. Ming might be so 
translated, if it always stood alone. But it sometimes has 7"ien prefixed. 
Therefore when alone in the ancient classical literature it is elliptical. 
The ultimate conception for the Chinese is J"ien Ming, the decree or will 
of God (p. 70). But this brings us back to the controversy as to the 
significance of Zien. Dr Giles takes a view with regard to Tien which 
has not yet commended itself to all students of Chinese literature. It was 
originally an anthropomorphic conception, the Chinese character represent- 
ing the figure of a man (p. 11). As compared with Shang-Ti it is perhaps 
more abstract and less personal (p. 87). It may also be regarded as God 
passive, whereas Shang-Tt is God active (p. 37). Yet he would always 
translate it “God,” and not the impersonal “Heaven.” But if the 
personal idea should always be implicit in J°ien, the idea of an impersonal 
absolute did make its appearance in Taoism—which, we must remember, 
also professed to rest upon the ancient classical literature. This Professor 
Giles acknowledges: “ In spite of the lofty position accorded, as we have 
seen, to God, there was something—we cannot say someone—on which 
Chuang Tzu, following Lao Tzu, made God Himself dependent, not only 
for power, but even for His very existence. This something was called by 
Lao Tzu Tao” (p. 185). We get back then to an impersonal: absolute upon 
which the more or less personal God is ee an Is there much to 
choose between this and fatalism ? And if Lao Tzu or his followers found 
it in the ancient classical literature, may not Confucius also have found 
it there ? 

There are many minor points raised in these instructive lectures. 
Do not the statements with regard to worship in ancient China (p. 17) 
require some modification? What would modern theologians say to 
Parkhurst on Romans v. 12 as adequately expressing the essential Christian 
doctrine of original sin (p. 84); of the comparison between Tao and the 
ddos of the New Testament (p. 185); of the adoption of the phraseology 
of the Athanasian Creed to describe the relation between 7"ten and Shang- 
Ti; of the selection of Jahve as the analogue of J"ien, the passive and 
less personal aspects of God? And what is to be thought of this: “it 
may be said without fear of contradiction, that considering the sacrifice both 
of blood and of treasure, the growth of Christianity in China has been dis- 
appointing to its supporters” (p. 260)? If Dr Giles will make that state- 
ment in the board-room of one of our missionary societies which has a 
considerable number of missionaries in China, say the London Missionary 
Society, I think he will find that those who have given most to China 
will be the most emphatic in their contradiction ; and that if it is possible 
for supporters of Christian missions to take a “ purely secular” view, some 
of them will say that even from that point of view the results have 
been worth more than the cost. 

However much we may differ from Professor Giles on certain points, 
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we may acknowledge the worth of the book as a historical sketch and a 
collection of interesting information. It does not touch some of the 
great critical questions connected with the religions of China; its method 
is anecdotal rather than scientific; as a historical sketch it is of course 
incomplete. But there are useful stores of knowledge provided for us 
here, which difference of standpoint and disappointment with the method 
ought not to be allowed to conceal from us. 


H. H. Scurvarp. 
New anp Hackney Coiieces, Lonpon. 


* 


What is Living and what is Dead of the Philosophy of Hegel.—By 
Benedetto Croce.—Translated from the original text of the third 
Italian edition, 1912, by Douglas Ainslie, B.A.—London : Macmillan 
& Co., 1915. 


Wazar is living in the philosophy of Hegel in the view of Benedetto Croce 
is the doctrine of a logic of philosophy, a special and particular method, 
such as that expressed in the termination “ology” in such words as 
psychology, sociology, anthropology, and the like. This logic of phiiosophy 
was Hegel’s discovery, a momentous event of inestimable value in the 
history of human thought and a permanent enrichment of human reason. 
It has become familiar, and we are able to discover the elements of it, or 
at least to discern a reaching towards it, in the works of his predecessors, 
notably in the three great Critiques of Kant, but its clear formulation by 
Hegel was nothing short of a revelation. It seemed, and it still seems, a 
bold paradox, but it has become a possession of philosophy. Reality is a 
concept, concrete and universal, holding together in indissoluble unity 
terms which, in abstraction from one another and from their unity in the 
concept, are contradictions, absolutely exclusive and even destructive of 
one another. The best-known and typical example is the first concrete 
’ concept with which the “Logic” opens, the category of becoming. 
Becoming is the synthesis of two categories, being and nothing, each of 
which in the abstract is the negation of the other. Their union in the 
concrete concept is not mutual destruction and pure negation but the 
attainment of a higher reality by the negation of negation. This is the 
principle of thought or reason in all its manifestations. Thinking is a 
movement through negation to a reconciliation of contradictions in a 
higher, that is, a concrete unity. It is the great distinction and the 
lasting glory of Hegel to have made this logic of philosophy explicit. In 
this sense only was it a discovery. Has not Heine said that the serpent 
already six thousand years before Hegel’s birth promulgated the whole 
Hegelian philosophy in the Garden of Eden? 

What is dead in the philosophy of Hegel is a certain application of 
this logic outside the sphere of philosophy. Not that in the ultimate 
‘sense any reality falls outside philosophy, but that a logic specially fitted 
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to be the peculiar instrument of philosophy does not of necessity supersede 
the particular logic which each great branch of human knowledge requires. 
The notable cases in point are the application of the logic of philosophy 
to art, to history, and to nature. Hegel did not recognise that besides a 
logic of philosophy there is a logic of mathematics, a logic of natural 
science, a logic of sesthetic, a logic of history, etc., and that these logics 
are not modes of treating particular parts of reality, but modes of treating 
all reality, modes which arise and persist side by side with the philosophical, 
precisely because, within their own limits, they do not compete with 
philosophy. 

Hegel had clearly shown that the abstract concept cannot stand alone, 
that it is driven by the very movement of thought itself to affirm the 
antithesis which contradicts it, and that only in the synthesis which 
reconciles the contradiction of the elements does thought find the con- 
creteness combined with universality which characterises the real. But 
there are concepts which are not abstract but concrete, and yet exhibit 
a diversity within them which drives thought to the affirmation of their 
other, which manifest an internal discord that requires reconciliation in 
a higher unity. Hegel thought the same dialectic triad was at work here, 
and that the same method would be triumphantly vindicated. Hence a 
confusion in his doctrine, a failure to distinguish between the contradiction 
of the abstract elements of the concrete concept and the grades or degrees 
of reality which the concrete concepts all possess. A logical theory of 
classification must here give place to a logical theory of implication. An 
example may make it clear. Consider the relation of the two concepts 
art and philosophy. In Hegel’s treatment these become a dialectical 
triad in which art is the thesis, religion the antithesis, and philosophy the 
synthesis. ‘This is typical of Hegel’s treatment of innumerable concrete 
concepts: they become triads, such as, thesis, the family; antithesis, civil 
society; synthesis, the state: also, thesis, life; antithesis, knowledge; synthesis, 
absolute idea. ‘To return to our first example, who can persuade himself 
that religion is the negation of art and that art and religion are two 
contradictory abstractions which possess truth only in their synthesis 
philosophy? Yet art and philosophy do stand to one another in a 
relation of identity in difference, and if we hold that philosophy is the 
higher and more perfect unity, it is because we recognise that art implies 
philosophy and that philosophy includes art. Those familiar with Croce’s 
philosophy will recognise in this last remark one of his characteristic and 
fundamental doctrines. 

When, however, Hegel went further still and applied the dialectic to 
the particular empirical objects of special science, and to the events and 
facts of history, fantastic and even ludicrous results followed. The 
Prussian monarchy and Prussian political institutions became the synthesis 
of a triad of which Oriental despotism was the thesis, Greek freedom the 
antithesis. Ruskin has told us in one of his autobiographical writings 
that when he was composing the Seven Lamps of Architecture he experi- 
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enced considerable difficulty in keeping them within the sacred number, 
and Hegel was often driven to sorry shifts to cram awkward facts and 
events into his triads. The old world with its three continents con- 
formed naturally to the arrangement. ‘The first, Africa, he said, represents 
the dumb mind which does not attain to knowledge; the second, Asia, is 
the wild bacchantic rout, the region of formless, indeterminate generation, 
incapable of ruling itself; the third, Europe, represents consciousness, and 
constitutes the rational part of the earth; and the centre of Europe is 
Germany. But where, it may be asked, do America and Australia and 
other large islands find a place? He left them out because they seemed 
to him “physically immature.” North America, he thought, might be 
regarded as an appendix of European civilisation, but he refused to 
recognise any claim for consideration in the ancient civilisations of 
Mexico and Peru. ‘They were bound to disappear, he said, at the 
approach of mind. 

It was, however, in its application to natural science that the dialectic 
met its most direct challenge and seemed most signally to fail. Hegel 
himself was undismayed, and met his opponents partly with invective, 
partly with sarcasm. Challenged by “the poor devil Krug” to deduce the 
moon, or, if not, then a rose, or a horse, or a dog, or at least the pen with 
which he, Krug, was writing at that moment, Hegel could only reply that 
science has far more urgent tasks on hand than the deduction of Mr Krug’s 
pen. Some apology has been offered for Hegel’s special hostility to Newton 
in the fact that he was not alone in opposing Newton’s theory, and that 
Goethe, who had a rival theory, was his personal friend. It was not, 
however, a particular theory but the whole positive method of science which 
was being called in question by the speculative method of philosophy. A 
jesting remark on the anecdote of the apple is amusing. Thrice, he said, 
had this fruit proved fatal to the human race, causing the fall of Adam, 
the destruction of 'Troy, and now, by tumbling on Newton’s head, the ruin 
of natural philosophy. Croce will not allow the fact that Hegel wrote 


before the great expansion of experimental science in the nineteenth 


century to be pleaded in excuse. His fault was not that he failed to see 
the direction of human thought and to appreciate the inductive method 
which was leading to vast scientific discovery. It was that he fell into 
confusion in regard to two truths of equal and fundamental importance in 
philosophy, he confused the synthesis of contradictions with the degrees of 
reality and truth. Confident in his new discovery, the dialectic triad, he 
thought it applicable to the concrete and the’ particular as well as to the 
abstract and universal. ‘This meant that wherever there is distinction there 
is also contradiction, only to be reconciled in a new and higher concept. 
But distinction and difference have also another signification—that conveyed 
by the logical term implication. No partial reality stands alone, however 
relatively complete and self-subsistent it may appear—it holds within itself 
distinctions which point beyond itself not to its negation but to its in- 
clusion within a larger system. Hence the task of philosophy is not to 
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classify entities or facts, but to draw forth their implications, 'The theory 
of degrees of reality was implicit in Hegel, it permeates all his works, but 
it nowhere receives full and explicit recognition. According to Croce, 
Hegel himself positively obscured it by conceiving the movement of 
thought as necessarily triadic in form, and so it is that, notwithstanding 
his immortal discovery, his works are encumbered with so much that is no 
longer living but dead. 

Whether or not this judgment on Hegel’s work is just, it cannot fail 
to cause surprise to many English readers. Certainly all (and they are 
probably many) who have learnt philosophy from Hegelian teachers, and 
who perhaps count themselves Hegelian without having actually studied 
Hegel’s works, have been accustomed to regard this doctrine of degrees 
of reality and this theory of implication as the most living Hegelian 
doctrine. Croce is no doubt right when he says that it is nowhere explicit 
in Hegel. We owe it to his followers, especially to those known as the 
Hegelians of the left, but none the less is it the direct living outcome of 
Hegel’s notion. And if it is so, what matters all the dead stuff? Is it 
more than the shell and wrappings shed by the seed in the very process 
of its development and growth ? 

There is a short but very interesting comparison of the Hegelian 
principle with the metaphysic of Bergson in the concluding chapter. 
I notice it gladly, for many have been struck with the analogy. Quoting 
Bergson’s description of an intuitive knowledge qué s’installe dans le mowve- 
ment et adopte la vie méme des choses, he says: “ Was not this just what 
Hegel demanded, and the point from which he began—to find a form of 
mind which should be mobile as the movement of the real, which should 
participate in the life of things, which should feel ‘the pulse of reality,’ 
and should mentally reproduce the rhythm of its development, without 
breaking it into pieces, or making it rigid and falsifying it?” The difference 
in Croce’s view is that for Hegel such an effort was a starting-point, whereas 
for Bergson it is a conclusion, and that it involves a renunciation of thought 
which would have been asked of Hegel in vain. ‘This opens a large question 
the discussion of which would be out of place here. 

H. Wirpon Carr. 
Lonpon. 


Politics and Crowd Morality.—By Arthur Christensen.—Translated from 
the Danish by <A. Cecil Curtis—London: Williams & Norgate, 
1915. 


Peruars the most urgent intellectual need of our time is an adequate 
social psychology. We all feel that if peace when it comes is to lead to 
anything but a series of internecine wars, we must study, more successfully 
than we have hitherto done, the psychological conditions of national and 
international feeling and action. I believe, therefore, that it is a real 
misfortune for the world that a social-psychological scheme so inadequate 
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as that invented by M. Gabriel Tarde and popularised by M. Le Bon 
should have acquired its present wide influence in the universities of 
America and Europe. That scheme was in its origin a reaction against 
the “intellectualism” of the early nineteenth century. Tarde and his first 
disciples were brought up on books and lectures which assumed that every 
human action was the result of a passionless, fully informed, and completely 
conscious calculation of “self-interest.” History and their own observa- 
tion showed the ardists that mankind were ignorant and passionate ; 
that their mental processes were often very different from those described 
in the logic-books; that they were never fully conscious of the causes of 
their own actions and opinions; and that their unconsciousness ranged 
from unnoticed changes of taste or opinion in a fashionable woman or a 
newspaper-reading politician to the complete hypnotism of a mesmerised 
subject. To account for these irrational facts the Tardists employed three 
methods. They studied the behaviour of “crowds” instead of single 
persons; they accounted for the behaviour of crowds by the instinctive 
“imitation” of originating individuals by the passive majority ; and they 
explained imitation by an analysis of the phenomena of “suggestion.” 
When they found that “imitation” and “suggestion” in their ordinary 
senses did not account for all the social facts which they studied, they 
used them in new senses, and invented such terms as “ counter-imita- 
tion,” “ self-imitation,” “ counter-suggestion,” and “ auto-suggestion,” until 
finally both “imitation” and “suggestion” were left with no more precise 
meaning than the old bible-reader’s “ Mesopotamia.” 

Of this school Mr Arthur Christensen’s Politics and Crowd Morality 
is a typical product. Mr Christensen is a patriotic Dane, and, to judge 
from his book, an intelligent and well-read observer of contemporary 
_ society. What he says about the non-moral “ Real-politik” of the Great 
Powers, and the constant danger which it involves to the independence 
of the smaller Powers, has been amply justified by the events which 
immediately followed the publication of his book. His pessimistic account 
of representative democracy is a sincere criticism of real evils, though it 
seems to be based rather on the reading of books and newspapers than 
on actual political experience. 

But the book claims to be, not a series of political criticisms, but a 
demonstration of political principles, founded upon a rigorously scientific 
psychology; and in that respect it seems to me to fail completely. Mr 
Christensen’s psychology never influences his politics except for the 
worse, because his psychology itself is so loose that it confuses instead 
of directing his observation. 

His use of the term “suggestion” is crucial for his method. On p. 12 
__ he defines “ suggestion ” as “the phenomenon which subjects the individual, 

with no contributory effort of will on his part, to an impression which 

forces his thought-processes in a definite direction.” He divides sugges- 

_ tion into “foreign suggestion” (due to an external stimulus) and “auto- 

suggestion.” Giddiness when standing by a precipice is given as an 
Vor. XIV.—No. 1. 15 
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instance of auto-suggestion (p. 16). Another instance of auto-suggestion 
is “disgust at the sight, smell, or touch of certain animals” (p. 16). 
Prejudices rest partly on foreign suggestion, partly on auto-suggestion ” 
(p. 16). As the book goes on he apparently uses the word “suggestion ” 
to mean any intellectual or emotional process except the pure reasoning 
of an imaginary omniscient and passionless individual. “All the move- 
ments,” he says, “ with which history deals, war and peace movements, 
are operations of suggestion” (p. 46). “The ‘Ideal’ politician is... 
entangled in the suggestion exercised by the idea of progress” (p. 112). 
If pacifists and social-democrats argue that war does not pay, Mr 
Christensen adds: “ But these tendencies, which are backed by the sug- 
gestion of humane ideas, are confronted by others backed by national 
suggestion ” (p. 162). Of even so rigorous a rationalist as Voltaire we are 
told that “ Voltaire was a striking instance of a suggester . . . several of 
the mightiest monarchs of the time thought it an honour to correspond 
with him” (p. 47); while, on the other hand, religious devotion “ is a con- 
dition of suggestion, especially auto-suggestion” (p. 36). Instinctive 
reactions like fear or disgust, emotions like affection or admiration, solitary 
thought accompanied or guided by emotion, the abstract thought which 
an ignorant man necessarily substitutes for concrete demonstration, all are 
called “suggestion,” which becomes for Mr Christensen a mere vague and 
general term of contempt. 

Mr Christensen’s use of the term “crowd” is equally crucial. He 
defines a crowd as “a group of individuals which, in a given moment, is 
filled with a common idea or a common desire, and is conscious of this 
community of thought, will, or action” (p. 11). Parliamentary constitu- 
encies are crowds, Parliament itself “‘ constitutes a crowd with all the 
characteristic features of a crowd” (p. 57). ‘States are crowds, enormous 
and very heterogeneous crowds” (p. 77). Crowds may be either “local ” 
or “scattered.” Instances of local crowds are “ every gathering of chance 
passers-by in the street, the audience of the pulpit and the stage,” ete. ; 
and instances of scattered crowds are “ the men who have received sugges- 
tion from the same books or the same newspapers . . . most of them 
without being aware of each other’s existence” (pp. 44 and 45). Every 
human being must belong, in fact, at any given moment, to at least twenty 
different “crowds,” and “ the crowd-soul is only the sum of the single souls 
which make up the crowd” (p. 24). But Mr Christensen adopts, and 
indeed exaggerates, all the abusive statements made by M. Le Bon as to 
the “mental life of crowds.” “The crowd,” he tells us, “is by nature 
incapable of pursuing an independent train of thought” (p. 21). “The 
mental life of crowds is . . . very primitive” (p. 26). “The crowd is 
impervious to logic, acts impulsively, irresponsibly, deflected by all the 
suggestions which offer themselves on its path, and easily inflamed by 
enthusiasm or fanaticism” (p. 33). Even the hideously rational theo- 
logians of the Inquisition constituted apparently a “ crowd ” (p. 32). 

One remembers Sydney Smith’s request to the swearing squire, “Sir, 
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let us assume that everything and everybody is damned, and proceed with 
our conversation”; and one is inclined to say to Mr Christensen, “ Let us 
recognise that all human beings are ignorant and excitable, that their con- 
sciousness is often ‘narrowed’ (p. 12), and that they may sometimes excite 
themselves or each other into a condition of ‘Wach-hypnose’ (p. 12). 
Nevertheless, men have to live and act in societies, and it is the business of 
social psychology to ascertain the conditions under which they are likely 
to live and act more wisely or less wisely.” 

Mr Christensen’s refusal to recognise that social psychology deals, not 
with a problem of black and white, but with the various shades of grey 
produced by the combination of innumerable psychological factors, is, it 
seems to me, equally misleading in the two instances in which he refuses 
to call a psychological process “suggestion,” or a body of human beings a 
“crowd.” If a philosopher could become king, if an omniscient man 
absolutely uninfluenced by the feelings or thoughts of his fellow-men 
could be made a despot, that, Mr Christensen is convinced, would con- 
stitute a perfect Government. “As it is always the individual, not the 
crowd, who creates, absolutism would be the ideal form of State, if it were 
certain that the ruler always was cleverer, more prudent, and more upright 
than everybody else in the land; in other words, if the monarch were a 
god” (p. 171). But this leads us nowhither, since the monarch will 
necessarily be a man, whose ignorance must be helped out by the special 
knowledge of his subjects, and his policy guided by their feelings. 
Mr Christensen’s sudden transition from the pure black of the actual world 
to the pure white of Utopia is still more remarkable when he deals with 
what he calls “ corporations,” 7.¢. associations of human beings based on a 
common economic “interest.” The corporation,” he says, “is essentially 
different from the crowd, being a gathering of individuals with common 
material or intellectual interests” (p. 46), although such a corporation is 


- clearly included in his own definition of a crowd. This dogma leads him 


to propose a quasi-syndicalist organisation of society, in which each special 


. social function is exercised by the “experts” in that function, and where 


common interests are controlled by a body of representatives of economic 
groups. In defending this proposal Mr Christensen uses eighteenth- 
century terms like “nature” and “reason.” “That form of popular 
representation,” he says, “ which was based on trade groups would be the 
most natural and the most rational” (p. 229). “Everywhere, from 
Hanseatic patricians and University doctors down to draymen, grave- 
diggers, and beggars, natural social groupings are to be found” (p. 230). 
“'The corporation . . . is a natural grouping in contradistinction to the 
party, which is an artificial association ” (p. 247). 

The problem how far economic or other functional groups can be made 
a basis of government, in substitution for or in addition to local constitu- 
encies, is one of the most interesting of those which social-psychology must 
examine. But it is certainly not solved by saying that a constituency is a 
crowd and unnatural, and a professional organisation is not a crowd and 
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natural. During the last thirty years I have had about equal experience 
of propagandist committees, local political associations, and local repre- 
sentative bodies (all of which Mr Christensen would call unnatural crowds), 
and of professional organisations like the National Union of Teachers or 
the Academie Council of London University (which he would call natural 
groups). Both types have their virtues and defects, and both are probably 
required in a good social organisation. But both are composed of human 
beings, and are subject to the passions and limitations of human beings. 
Both may be improved by that delicate process of analysis and invention 
which it is the business of social psychology to render possible; and no 
thinker, even if he be so industrious and well-meaning as Mr Christensen, 
will assist that process if he confines his analysis to the application of vague 
terms of contempt like “crowd” and “suggestion” to the one type of 
organisation, and vague terms of commendation like “ natural ” or “ rational ” 
to the other. Granam WalLLAas. 


University or Lonpon. 


A Book of Devotional Readings from the Literature of Christendom.—Edited 
by Rev. J. M. Connell.—London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1913. 


Tus worth of such a book as this can best be proved by habitual use, and 
this may justify what must otherwise appear a somewhat belated notice. 
The book is offered not for private devotional reading alone, or family use, 
but distinctly for public worship in the Church, as a supplement to the 
Bible, where an extended lectionary is desired; and by its fitness for this 
purpose it is to be judged. There is no suggestion of offering something 
better than the Bible, but simply of extending the field from which “ scripture 
inspired of God” may be gathered, for the enrichment of public worship. 
While the Bible remains the book of books for all Christians, as the editor 
says, “both for its own supreme merits, and for the consecration which the 
piety of the ages has given to it,” there are strong reasons for turning also 
for lessons to the literature of subsequent Christian centuries. For so the 
larger conception of Divine inspiration is vindicated in the practice of the 
Church; and while the supreme worth of the Bible comes out the more 
clearly in such an extended field of choice, the great wealth of teaching and 
of inspiration is not neglected, which demonstrates the living power of: 
religion in each succeeding generation. It is good thus to realise in the 
act of worship this greater communion and fellowship of the Spirit, and it 
is as an earnest attempt in this direction that Mr Connell’s book is to be 
specially welcomed. 

The selections are arranged chronologically, and with a wide catholicity 
of choice. The authors (some of them unknown) belonging to the first ten 
centuries number 24 out of the total of 115, among whom seventeenth and 
nineteenth century men are the most numerous. The company as a whole 
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ranges from the scribe of The New Sayings of Jesus and the unknown 
authors of The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles to Matthew Arnold and 
Tolstoy. Most of the selections are in prose, and the poets might well 
furnish a companion volume, though here already there are a few examples, 
such as Wordsworth’s “Ode to Duty,” the central verses of Browning’s 
“‘ Abt Vogler,” and two passages from Dante. An instance of the living 
touch, for the enrichment of our lectionary, may be found in the fact that 
the book appeared in time for the lines from Tennyson’s “ Ulysses” to be 
read as a lesson on the Sunday after the news had been received of the 
disaster to Captain Scott’s Antarctic expedition. Of the 210 selections in 
the volume not all are equally serviceable as lessons. For such a purpose 
there should be in each passage a certain unity of spiritual impression and 
impulse, and adequacy of form in its presentment. Obscurity either in 
thought or expression is fatal; and while historical interest in the record 
of the centuries is not to be ignored, that in itself can hardly lift a reading 
to the level that fits it for a place in the service of devotion. On the other 
hand, in such a passage as the letter of John Hus to the Bohemian nation 
there is added to the personal and historical interest the direct appeal of 
living religion in heroic form, which adds just the touch required. With 
this, we note the passage from Mazzini on “The Victory of Truth.” 

Among the most helpful lessons on the inwardness of the religious life 
and true spiritual worship are passages from the Jmitatio, from Dr John 
Smith the Cambridge Platonist, Robert Barclay, William Law, and John 
Woolman ; and on the practical side the passage on “The Way of Life” 
from The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, the well-known chapters from 
the Imitatio on “ Bearing with the defects of others” and “ A good peace- 
able man,” Francis de Sales on “Cherishing the small virtues,” Fénelon 
“On the faults of others,” Lamennais on “ Love,” and John Caird on 
“Religion the art of being and doing good.” Such lessons as these are 
surely justified when compared with chapters from the Book of Proverbs 
and other Wisdom literature, and admirably continue the teaching of the 
Gospels. Of parables there are Latimer’s “St Anthony and the Cobbler” 
and Jeremy Taylor’s “ Abraham and the Stranger,” while to the wealth of 
Psalms are added St Francis of Assisi’s “Canticle of the Sun” and a 
passage from Rowland Williams. One of the noblest of the lessons is from 
Carlyle, on the Dignity of Labour, manual and spiritual. 

The book is, of course, only one essay in a great field. It is a challenge, 
salutary and full of hope for the vitalising of public worship. It will 
surely lead many others to further search and testing of this great wealth 
of material which the Christian centuries offer, both for private and for 
public use. V. D. Davis. 


BourNEMOUTH, 
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The Natural Theology of Evolution.—By J. N. Shearman.—London : 
Allen & Unwin, 1915.—Pp. xvi+ 288, 


Mr Suearman in this volume undertakes to restate Paley’s argument, 
which proceeds from the order which we find in nature, to the existence 
of a divine intelligence which has designed and still controls the order of 
nature. In this restatement he accepts Paley’s illustration of the watch 
as convincing within the limits laid down for Paley by the scientific know- 
ledge of 1800. But Mr Shearman goes further, and maintains that the 
theory of evolution, so far from rendering the argument from design less 
credible, actually adds to the force of the argument. 

We are first referred to common sense (p. 61): “There are certain 
primary or fundamental beliefs which are involved in all our life or 
action, and which cling to our minds in such a way that they can never be 
got rid of.” And among these beliefs we are expected to find the belief 
in “the presence of foresight and design” in the ordering of the world 
(p. 74). Next we are offered a philosophical argument which is intended 
to satisfy the few who push their speculations beyond the regions in which 
common sense moves. We perform an experiment in order to receive 
light upon the meaning of “necessity,” “chance,” and “order.” We are 
to throw a collection of letters, such as are used for spelling games, upon 
a smooth level surface such as that of a dining-table, and to observe how 
far the letters group themselves into anything like order or meaning 
(p. 103). The author certainly deserves the credit of putting the suc- 
cessive stages of his thought in a vivid light, and gains from his illustration 
a real help towards the solution of his problem. In the third part, 
the argument that the order of nature is complex beyond any possibility 
of an origin from chance, is applied to a series of particular instances 
of adaptation such as the fertilisation of orchids, the structure of the 
human eye in relation to its functions, and so on. The book concludes 
by considering some objections to the argument: I presume we are to 
understand. by “argument” the process by which the mind moves from 
the observation of order to the affirmation of an intelligent designer 
(p. 267). 

It would have been better, I think, if the author had regarded his work 
as an introduction—for it is scarcely more—to a very complex subject. 
As an introduction the book is deserving of commendation, especially to 
those persons who feel impelled to go beyond the attitude of common. 
sense and examine for themselves what is involved in that attitude. But 
for an amateur who is not acquainted with the resources of contemporary 
logic a little assistance is certainly necessary. I do not know whether 
the common sense or the philosophy of Mr Shearman is to blame or to 
be praised for the contradictions in which he occasionally indulges. If 
matter is inert (p. 90), what is meant by material force (p. 91)? If “the 
mere fact of evolution has no influence on the argument” (p. 35), it is 
difficult to see how from any point of view “the modern discovery of 
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Evolution is a very happy addition to the resources of the argument” 

(p. 270). I have mentioned these two points not, indeed, to suggest that 

Mr Shearman’s book is carelessly written, but in order to show once more 

that statements must always be judged by their context; in other words, 

that in logic form cannot be separated from matter. Hence the oneness 

_ of logic or of reason (p. 279) cannot mean that we proceed in the same 
way on every occasion. For this I appeal to Mr Shearman himself. If 
reason is one, how far may we distinguish between the common sense which 
is the hero of the first part, and the abstract thought of the second part 
which plays the villain in arid places (p. 89)? At any rate, we can take 
for granted a difference between these two modes of apprehending the 
world. And we may also admit that they severally help towards the 
total result. But how is it that we are not informed more fully by 
Mr Shearman about the attitude of reason which is appropriate to the 
facts of evolution? What is the “very happy addition to the resources 
of our argument” which evolution affords (p. 270)? In passing, we 
may note that Bergson’s theory of intuition is too lightly dismissed as 
at variance with the presumed oneness of reason (p. 256). 

For my own satisfaction I will dwell for an instant upon one or two 
topics which are almost ignored by Mr Shearman, and yet they offer 
fruitful suggestions. Paley was obliged to attribute the order and design 
which we can especially trace in biology to the one creative moment in 
which life began (p. 271). But what process of thought is involved when 
we are instructed rather to contemplate the continuous development of 
living creatures from one moment to another? In the first place, the 
problem of time demands attention. But in order to put the right 
emphasis on time, it is not necessary to identify life with duration. There 
is an alternative principle which has found expression often enough in the 

_ past, but yet awaits application to the problems of the present. To 
- Descartes this principle appeared in the form that each moment involved a 
new creation. In other words, the continuous existence of anything is not 
- guaranteed merely by its past. Or, to put the same thought in another 
form, when a moment of time is gone by, whatever existed in that moment 
is annihilated except in so far as it is represented in the living present. 
There is no bridge other than the present which connects the past with 
the future. Now the things of the present are either ostensible or 
_ immanent. Hence the things of the past which are not represented in the 
ostensible present must, in order to survive at all, be represented in the 
immanent present. And this explanation may suffice to account for the 
reappearance of what ostensibly belongs only to the dead past. It follows 
that the future which may follow from the present is more real than a 
past which cannot recur. Hence it is doubtful whether the conception of 
a creative moment is really permissible (p. 271). In order to assure the 
reader who may fear that the ideas just expressed are excluded from the 
region of common sense, I may refer to Longfellow’s Psalm of Life, where 
.: he will find somewhat similar ideas expressed. For the more abstract 
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thinker who shrinks from playing the part of the philosophic villain, there 
is a consolation in the precedent afforded by St Paul. Since eschatology is 
the counterpart of an ordered evolution, the eschatological thought of 
St Paul sheds a considerable light precisely in this field. 

Let us therefore translate the term design, which Mr Shearman uses to 
cover a wide range of meaning: we must disentangle the intellectual impli- 
cations of design from the energy which is required to produce the trans- 
formations foreshadowed. We may therefore regard design as a forward- 
looking intuition which works itself out from a past which it discards to a 
future which it seeks. To take an illustration, the various parts of the 
spike of the cuckoo-pint are probably a co-operative society working with 
dim consciousness towards an end (p. 133). Mr Shearman, with a refine- 
ment somewhat excessive, is moved to apology when he compares God to 
a workman (p. 193). But I find something else even in Mr Shearman’s 
survey which is redolent of the craftsman. The clever workman employs 
many small artifices to ensure the success of his work. In the same way, 
the development of natural species is apparently brought about by the 
successive accumulation of minute changes. There is nothing in the course 
of nature, so far as it is known, to confirm the idea of creation as the 
immediate and simultaneous carrying out of a huge design. This fact 
should qualify our anticipations of the course of the divine providence. 
Human plans seek to determine the future in bulk, and they are dis- 
appointed. Such, however, does not seem to be the working of the divine 
mind. It has moved slowly towards purposes which apparently developed 
and were rendered more complex in the process of their realisation. 

Hence, alongside with the realisation of the divine purpose, there is 
found much which suggests failure. Forms of life reach a high level of 
complexity and then pass away like the mammoth. In those types which 
survive there is not always complete adjustment of the organism to the end 
proposed. The superfluous muscles of the ear in man form but one out of 
many examples. Our survey has taught us, however, to be more patient 
than Mr Shearman. ‘There is no need, if we remember the extreme slow- 
ness with which God in nature moves towards the future, to regard any- 
thing which falls short of perfection as of necessity contradicting the divine 
will. Let us rather dwell upon what is undoubtedly excellent as the pledge 
of better things to come. Hence I must consider it an unfortunate ex- 
pedient when Mr Shearman has recourse to the theory of angels in order to 
exculpate God, because some men do not see in nature the marks of perfect 
goodness and benevolence which they would expect to find (p. 280). 

What I have said is by way of friendly criticism. For the book is 
eminently suited to help towards clearer thinking upon religion the public 
to which it is specially offered. Frank GRancER. 
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